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Government Efforts 
In Insurance Field 
Yield Poor Results 


Percy F. Garnett t of Pacific Board - 


Tells Story of Unfortunate 
Results in Many States 


ECONOMY GENERAL EXCUSE 


State Funds and Self - Insurance 
Schemes Have Proved Costly to 
Taxpayers, Survey Reveals 





Replying to many charges hurled at 
private insurance companies by those ig- 
norant of facts to the effect that pre- 
mium costs are too high and_ that 
the same grade of protection can be af- 
forded at far less cost to the public by 
Federal, state or local insurance funds, 
Percy F. Garnett, member of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, has 
written an eighty-page book reviewing 
the wholly unsatisfactory experiences of 
many government insurance funds. This 
volume, which is a revision of one is- 
sued by Mr. Garnett in 1934, contains 
much valuable data for produceis and 
company men who may find themselves 
in a fight with some municipality, board 
of education or other group in charge of 
insuring public property over the ques- 
tion of buying the cheapest form of in- 
surance or the best grade of protection. 

Basic Fallacies Outlined 

This informative book, which may be 
obtained trom the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, Merchants Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, deals 
With state and ‘municipal experiments in 
bank and public deposits guaranty funds, 
hail funds, public official bonding funds, 
public property insurance funds and city 
and school funds, Illustrations of the 
basic fallacies of government attempts 
\o provide proper insurance in compe- 
tition with the regular established in- 
surance companies fill most of the pages 
in this new book. Y ; 

The utter failure of State insurance in 
certain fields warrants a “profound dis- 
trust of state operations of a business 
in which, more than any other, a con- 
stant and continuous solvency, and 
Prompt and punctual loss settlements are 
of the essence, and strictly required of 
all private insurance companies,” writes 
Mr. Garnett. 

In his conclusions the author says that 
Proponents of government insurance are 
motivated wholly by a desire to econo- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Whisper of Azrael 


So profitable that for a long time it had 
paid a large monthly dividend on its capital stock. Be- 
lieving that if he should die the corporation might suffer 
a sizable advertising and circulation loss before his suc- 
cessor could be chosen, the editor-manager applied for and 
obtained a policy of $100,000, payable to the corporation. 
The directors declined to approve. Said one:—‘He’s 
of the best newspaper men in the country, but we could 
replace him, and he isn’t 60 years old yet. 
So why should we pay an insurance company 
$6,000 a year?” 


one 


He’s well and 


But!—six short months later, the editor. working at his 


desk, heard the whisper of dark-winged Azrael. 


Business soon and steadily fell off, and the journal was 


on to a newspaper chain. 


sold to a newspaper publisher in a nearby city, who, 
quickly bankrupt, yielded it to a receiver, who passed it 


The issued policy would have assured continuance of 


available cash reserve. 


Ws. H. KINGSLEY, 
Chairman of the Board 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


profitable ownership. Or if the death had been deferred 
the cash value would have supplied a yearly increasing 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

JoHN A. STEVENSON, 
President 
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Competitive System 
Links With Liberty, 
Says Edw. L. Bernays 


Public Relations Counsel Discusses 
Private Interest and Public 
Responsibility 


TALKS AT COOPER UNION 


Integral Part of Our System of 
Democracy Reviewed From 
Numerous Angles 
In every phase of the complicated life 
of the nation, individuals and groups of 
all kinds are confronted with the neces- 
sity of determining now and for them- 
selves what is their private interest and 
what is their responsibility. The depres- 
sion has created currents and counter 
currents on what the private interest and 
the public responsibility of industry, busi- 
ness and finance should be. Democracy 
is assailed from many sides and the base 

of democracy must be preserved. 

That is the theme of many talks which 
are being made in the public relations 
ficld today and they are particularly in- 
teresting to insurance men in view of the 
recent launching of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. One such talk just delivered, 
which is being widely circulated, was 
made by Edward L. Bernays, counsel on 
public relations. It was delivered at 
gel Union, New York, and was 
broadcast. 

Title of his address was “Private In- 
terest and Public Responsibility.” Mr. 
Bernays says that the business world is 
being besieged with a barrage telling 
what public responsibility and private in- 
terest should be and that barrage cannot 
be escaped. As a democracy we should 
not throw up a barrier which interferes 
with any freedom of ideas, whether we 
believe them or not. 

The Five Freedoms 

\ny discussion of private interest and 
public responsibility must be based on 
the acceptance of certain premises. Our 
liberties, our democratic form of govern- 
ment and our competitive system of en- 
terprise are the bases of democratic so- 
ciety, and, therefore definitely bound up 
at all times with public and private re- 
sponsibility. The five freedoms of our 
democracy are speech, press, petition, re- 
ligion and assembly. These five freedoms 
provide means through which adjustment 
and accommodation of conflicting view- 
points supply definitions of what private 
and public responsibility shall help bring 
about the resulting adjustment. With 
these liberties functioning, definitions be- 
come the result of the adjustment of all 
the different viewpoints in the democracy 

Free Competitive System 

In discussing the free ec mpetitive sys 
tem or enterprise as preserving our lib- 
erties, Mr. Bernays says: 

“Why do we stress the predominantly 
free, competitive system of enterprise as 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Survey Shows High Good Will Standin 
of Companies In Public Mind 


The study recently made of the public 
attitude toward life insurance and life 
insurance companies shows that the great 
body of the public holds the life insur- 
ance institution and the companies com- 
posing it in a high degree of confidence 
and good-will. The results of the survey 
were summarized before the Eastern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
\ssociation yesterday at its meeting in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania by Elmo Roper, 
market analyst, who conducted the study. 

“Public opinion research is an_ out- 
erowth of marketing research and mar- 
keting research in turn is based on the 
sampling theory which has been so long 
used in estimating the value of mineral 
ore by means of actually analyzing small 
samples of that ore,” stated Mr. Roper. 
“Another illustration of its use is in 
determining the quality of a carload of 
wheat by carefully analyzing selected 
samples of that wheat. Public opinion 
research is comparatively new to a large 
number of people and it is now being 
showered with both unwarranted criti- 
cism by its critics and with praise it 
cannot properly earn by the people who 
have gone overboard on the subject, as 
though it were a new toy. 

“Scientific public opinion sampling can 
be reliably expected to predict within a 
small margin of error the state of mind 
of the nation, but it can also be expected 
to sooner or later fail to properly pre- 
dict the results of some very close elec- 
tion. Most of us engaged in this work 
are satisfied with a 2% or 3% margin 
of error, at this particular stage of its 
development. 

Public Opinion Research 

_ “The philosophy underlying public opin- 
ion research is really quite simple. There 
are a number of factors which wield a 
wide influence on how people think and 
how they vote. Some of these factors 
are age, sex, the part of the country in 
which one lives, whether one lives in a 
large city, a small city, in a small town 
or on a farm, whether one is a lawyer 
or a machinist and whether one is in 
the prosperous economic level or the up- 
per middle class, the lower middle class, 
or the poor. We have statistics by which 
we can determine very closely what per- 
cent of our population fits into each of 
these various categories. If we then se- 
lect a small sample of people in which 
each of these many groups is represent- 
ed in its true proportion to the total and 
i we then interview these people with 
questions they can understand the mean- 
ing of, and by means of interviewers 
who have developed a certain skill and 
technique in interviewing, we may rea- 
sonably expect to come out with depend- 
able information as to what the country 
as a whole thinks. 

‘This was demonstrated in 1936 when 
We predicted that President Roosevelt 
would be elected and came within seven- 
tenths of 1% of naming his actual popu- 
lar vote. It was further demonstrated 
im the recent New York gubernatorial 
election when Dr. George Gallup named 
Lehman the winner and missed _ predict- 
ing his actual popular vote by just over 
one-half of 1% des 

" felt it necessary to go into this 
explanation somewhat because I shall 
probably Say some things about the pub- 
ICs attitude toward life insurance and 
te surance companies with which spme 
* you may disagree and I wanted you 


to know that while of course I may be 
wrong, I am at least not basing my 
opinion on the findings in a crystal ball.” 


High Favorable Rating 


As to the findings of the study Mr. 
Roper said: “I think one of the most 
interesting findings of the study we did 
recently on the subject of life insurance 
and life insurance companies is the ques- 
tion of what people want insurance for. 
We asked them whether they really be- 
lieved in insurance for the purpose of 
protecting their dependents and 96.6% 
said they did. We asked them whether 
they believed in insurance as a means 
of saving money and 77% said they did. 
We asked them whether they believed in 
insurance for special purposes, such as 
education, burial, gifts and the like, and 
82.3% said they did. 

“Apparently then, life insurance is re- 
garded as a very versatile instrument— 
not calculated just to do one job but to 
do a variety of jobs all of which the 
public apparently regards as worth do- 
ing. This is not to say that insurance 
is no longer regarded primarily as being 
of value for the protection of depend- 
ents. After we had learned the public 
wanted insurance for a variety of usages, 
we sought to find out what was consid- 
ered its most important use and 65% of 
the people said its most important use 
was for the protection of dependents in 
the case of death. However, 18% named 
the savings feature as its most important 
use and 11%—made up in large part of 
people in the lower economic levels— 
felt that its main use was for special 
purposes such as burial, education, ete. 


What Public Demands 


“Tf we were to single out three things 
which the public demands from those 
who sell it life insurance, I should say 
they were safety, reasonable cost, and 
fair dealings. We found that life insur- 
ance ranks in the minds of the people 
very high indeed from the standpoint of 
safety. You might also be glad to know 
that 90% of all the people interviewed 
reported that they had never had a com- 
plaint, or trouble of any kind, with an 


insurance company of any kind—life, fire, 
accident or what not. 

“T regard it as a perfectly fair ap- 
praisal of our survey as a whole to say 
that life insurance and the companies 
selling it came out with a pretty clean 
bill of health. There are, however, what 
I regard as two serious indictments pre- 
sented against companies in the life in- 
surance business by the public. I regard 
the most serious indictment as being the 
amazingly large number who answered 
‘I don’t know’ to so many questions on 
which it would have been to your inter- 
est for them to answer ‘I do know.’ 

“Your relations with your customer are 
not so simple and easy of analysis as 
are the relations between a manufacturer 
of men’s hats and his customer, for ex- 
ample. The customer quite properly re- 
gards you as a seller of something he 
needs and wants, but he also has another 
set of views about you as a neighbor 
and citizen. He has to think of you as 
a neighbor because he has_ intimate 
contacts with your representatives. 
He has to think of you as a 
citizen because you are a citizen—and 
you are no ordinary citizen like John 
Jones who lives down the street; you 
are a citizen of such great national im- 
portance that what you do and how you 
do it and how well you get along is as 
important to your customers in their ca- 
pacity as citizens as is the welfare of the 
army or the navy. 

“All of that being true, these fellow 
citizens and neighbors and customers of 
yours have a right to know all there is 
to know about you and since you as a 
citizen are of far greater importance than 
any one individual of them, it must be 
said that it is your job to put information 
in their path and it is not their job to 
seek it out. 


The “Don’t Know” Answers 


“The most serious indictment against 
the life insurance industry presented by 
our study is the very great importance 
of ‘don’t know’ answers, and that, of 
course, is an indictment which strikes 
pretty high up in life insurance ranks. 
One more indictment which I regard as 





Life Advertisers In 


Two Day Meeting Here 
The Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association is meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, the opening session yes- 
terday afternoon hearing B. C. Forbes, 
editor of Forbes Magazine, Elmo 
Roper, who made a survey for the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and 
Charles F. Hughes of the New York 
Times. 

Among those to be heard on to- 
day’s session are John H. McCarroll, 
president of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation; James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent Home Life of New York, who 
will tell about the purposes of the 
Institute of Life Insurance; Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Kenilworth H. Mathus, advertis- 
ing manager Acacia Mutual; Robert 
G. Richards of Livermore & Knight, 
Providence; A. V. Miller of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Earl Trang- 
mar, temporary executive secretary of 
the Institute, and Karl Ljung, super- 
intendent of agencies Jefferson Stand- 
ard. 











serious enough to get mentioned in this 
short talk is the lack of the appreciation 
on the part of the public of the real 
functions of a life insurance salesman. 
Here again I exempt the public from 
blame. 

“There is a great lack of appreciation 
of the fact that ideally a life insurance 
salesman is a well-trained adviser in 
confidential and rather complicated mat- 
ters of extreme importance to the cus- 
tomer. 

“I suppose the best simple summary 
which can be made of our study and 
what it indicates is that there are very 
definitely jobs at which the insurance 
industry could profitably be busy, but it 
has a tremendous advantage in the fact 
that it has a good solid bedrock of favor- 
able public opinion on which to build, 
and another tremendous advantage in the 
fact that it will be judged by a jury 
composed of the people as a whole. The 
last five years of probing the public’s 
mind as to what it thinks about this and 
that and what its ideals and standards 
are by which it lives have served to make 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Competitive System and Liberty— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


basic to a discussion of private and pub- 
lic responsibility in a democracy? Be- 
cause such a system is bound up with 
the maintenance of the five freedoms. 
Let me explain why. Our economic 
structure, both from the standpoint of 
the industrial unit and the whole eco- 
nomic part of society, demands prompt 
action for it to function effectively. An 
industrial society cannot depend on the 
checks and balances of a democratic gov- 
ernment to run it. It needs much 
quicker decisions, Any drift toward cen- 
tralization of economic power by govern- 
ment must lead to a breakdown of these 
checks and balances upon which demo- 
cratic government is built, and thus to a 
breakdown of the civil liberties that are 
part of our democratic government. A 
planned economy would exchange an un- 
tried system for our economic system, a 
system which, according to the objective 
findings of Carl Snyder, has produced 
the highest standards that anv civiliza- 
tion has yet attained. No individual or 
multiple human mind can encompass the 
running of the vast, finely attuned eco- 


nomic mechanism, the future inter-re- 
lationships of which no one can foretell. 
Dynamic Concepts 

“Within this broad framework of our 
civil liberties, our democratic form of 
government, our economic system, we 
can now further discuss the matter of 
private interest and public responsibility. 
First of all we must treat these two con- 
cepts as changing concepts, as dynamic 
concepts. We must now and in the fu- 
ture define and redefine them to con- 
form to ever-changing public wants, 
needs and desires, within the framework 
outlined.” 

Does Not Mean “Laissez Faire” 


This does not mean a laissez faire 
policy, continued Mr. Bernays. It 
means change, continuous change—but 


change along evolutionary, not revolu- 
tionary lines, taking advantage of the 
democratic organism responding through 
adjustment to change. A commentator 
has recently said that the two-party sys- 
tem in politics functions as long as the 
losing party is willing to adjust itself 
peaceably to the majority result. The 
democratic system will continue to func- 
tion if the groups that make it up will 


Edw. L. Bernays 


make their attitudes and actions conform 
to the changing public concepts of what 
is private and public responsibility. In 
a democracy, as Eric Hodgins of For- 
tune said, “every group is up for election 
by the people every day.” 

“The public today asks the groups of 
our society to examine their consciences, 
their attitudes and their actions to find 
out whether they really conform to the 
new demands made upon them by a so- 
ciety in which democratization of our in- 
stitutions is taking place,” said Mr. 
Bernays. 

Economic System Not Static 

There are many manifestations today 
that indicate the lines of private interest 
and public responsibility are converging 
in the democracy; that private interest 
and public responsibility are becoming 
synonymous in meaning. They include 
the codes of ethics and practice volun- 
tarily entered into and accepted by in- 
dustries and trades through their asso- 
ciations. Another manifestation is in 
self-regulation of industries through so 
called heads. They are given a mandate 
by an industry to help the industry pre- 
serve its public responsibilities, 
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Northwestern Mutual to Have 
Brooklyn Ground Floor Space 


Johannsen Agency Moves on May 1 to 161 Remsen Street 
Where Building Will Bear Company’s Name; 
Agency 54 Years Old 


In Brooklyn the Northwestern Mutual 
Life has $80,000,000 of business on its 
books. It has been doing business in 
that borough for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

On May 1 the Northwestern Mutual’s 
Brooklyn general agency, head of which 
is Alfred J. Johannsen, who came to 
Brooklyn a year ago after an unusually 
successful experience in the Chicago pro- 
duction field, will move into a five-story 
building at 161 Remsen Street, now be- 
ing remodeled. This building will bear 
the name of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life and is just around the corner from 
the skyscraper at 16 Court Street where 
the Brooklyn general agency has had its 
quarters for some years. In fact, in the 
company’s fifty-four years of experience 
writing insurance in Brooklyn its offices 
have been centered some place in one 
square block. 


Street Level Space 


The Northwestern Mutual will have 
one of the extremely few agencies in 
the country which will be occupying an 
entire floor on street level. The ground 
floor quarters at 161 Remsen Street will 
constitute in space two of the five floors 
of the building. The ceiling is high and 
a mezzanine gallery will be built. In all 
there will be 5,500 square feet of space. 
Architects 
which the Northwestern will occupy are 
Klie & Linn. 

Upon entering the Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s building the public will find one- 
half of the space devoted to it; the bal- 
ance to the agency and clerical forces. 
For the public there will be two large 
reception rooms. For the agents ten 
private rooms. Near the entrance will 
be a large walnut counter. Color 
scheme of the wall furnishings will be a 
combination of walnut and grey. General 
Agent Johannsen’s office will be paneled 
in walnut. 

Neighbors in Remsen Street include 
the Title & Guarantee Co., Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Remsen Brokerage Co. and Realty As- 


sociates. 
College Career 


Mr. Johannsen was born in the Mis- 
sissippi River town of Clinton, Iowa. The 
family moved to Chicago where his 
father became one of the most intimate 
friends of the late Clarence Darrow, 
most famous lawyer of Chicago, one of 
the country’s greatest legal minds, a 
philanthropist in the real sense of the 
term; a fighter for lost causes, and a 
man of great heart and marked simplicity 
of character. After a time the Johannsen 
family moved to San Francisco where it 
remained twelve years. 

Alfred J. Johannsen went to Leland 
Stanford where he was graduated as a 
chemical engineer. There he made honor 
societies in chemistry and engineering 
despite activities outside of the realm of 
scholarship which took up a lot of time. 
There was no more prominent student in 
Leland Stanford as he was president of 
the junior class, played on the basket- 
ball, Rugby football and track teams. In 
fraternal affairs he took a considerable 
nart, especially in house management. 
There was also the question of paying 
bills, and from the time Johannsen 
started his junior year at Leland Stan- 
ford he was saving money through in- 
come made working in the Summer vaca- 
tion peried and acquiring enouch jobs of 
various kinds to be self-supporting. 

All the time Al Johannsen was in 


collere he kept up a correspondence with 
Clarence Darrow which gave him inspira- 
tion The Chicago lawyer wrote long 
lett of advice. Among the sage sug 


reconstructing the building- 


gestions given which he recalls are 
these: “Be natural. Follow your in- 
stincts. Be true to yourself. Avoid 
artificiality. Develop and broaden your 
convictions irrespective of other people’s 
opinions.” 

Johannsen tried to follow this counsel 
except that he paid a great deal of at- 
tention to one person’s opinion, and that 
was Darrow’s. 

Enters Life Insurance 

When the family moved back to Chi- 
cago Mr. Johannsen obtained a position 
as a research chemist with the tele- 
phone company. After three months he 
decided to go into business instead of 
following an engineering career; and so 
he studied business courses during eve- 
nings at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., of which Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott is president. Following a year and 
a half at Northwestern he answered an 
advertisement for a salesman which he 
saw in a daily paper. It turned out to 
be selling roofing products. For six 
vears he sold in that field, building up a 
large acquaintance with contractors, 
builders and others in allied lines. Then 
he became sales manager for two fac- 
tories in Joliet, Ill., both being chemical 
manufacturing companies, and under the 
same management. 

In the meantime, he had reached the 
conclusion that life insurance was the 
field where he would best fit. He had 
figured that it furnished most oppor- 
tunity for a man of his scientific and 
engineering acquaintance, sales training. 
acquaintance with business people and 
knowledge of their needs. Furthermore, 
it meant individual control of his time 
and independence. Before making the 
final decision he studied insurance for 
four months. 

He became an agent for Hobart & 
Oates, Northwestern Mutual Life gen- 
eral agents. Chicago. During the next 
three years he devoted three or four eve- 
nings a week to intensified study of in- 
surance, taxation and other subjects 
which would help him. 

Tn analyzing his own situation he esti- 
mated that he would have to sell an 
average policy of $10,000 in order to 
reach his own objective, and he concen- 
trated from the start on those who had 
the necessary purchasing nower. Dur- 
ing his first year he produced twenty- 
seven policies for a quarter of a million 
paid production. 

Became National CLU President 


After being two years in the business 
he took the five CLU examinations. 
Some time later he became president of 
the Chicago chapter of the CLU; then 
its national nresident. In 1933 he was 
appointed director of life insurance 
courses at Northwestern Universitv; 
was head of its insurance training de- 
partment for five years. 

Tn 1933 he was made a supervisor in 
Hohart & Oates acency: then formed 
and managed a unit; later became as- 





ALFRED J. JOHANNSEN 


sistant to the general agents. He not 
only recruited and trained new men, but 
in addition was able to pay for approxi- 
mately $500,000 during the last three 
years he was with Hobart & Oates. 


Made Brooklyn General Agent 


Mr. Johannsen was appointed general 
agent in Brooklyn in May, The 
agency had been founded by James F. 
Atkinson who was succeeded by his son, 
William F. Atkinson. James F. Atkinson 
had been a manufacturer in Wisconsin; 
lost his business through a disastrous 
fire; came to New York where he be- 
came an agent of the old Provident Life 
& Trust. A year later he went to Chi- 
cago with the Northwestern Mutual and 
made such a success that the home of- 
fice offered him a general agency in 
Brooklyn covering all of Long Island. 
That agency opened on March 23, 1885. 

At the present time the Brooklyn gen- 
eral agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
has thirty-five full-time agents, includ- 
ing Ernest H. Earley who led the com- 
pany nation-wide in paid production dur- 
ing the Northwestern’s. last club year. 
Earley has averaged more than $1,000,- 
000 a year for the past sixteen years. 
The best month the Johannsen agency 
has had was in December, 1938, when it 
paid for $2,077,000, which was double the 
agency’s highest production in any pre- 
vious month. In 1938 the agency had 
largest increase over 1937 paid business 
that any agency of company had. 


Three Times Speaker Before 
National Association 


Mr. Johannsen in recent years has be- 
come something of a national figure in 
life insurance as he has spoken on three 
different occasions before the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. When 
president of the Leland Stanford Alumni 
in Chicago he organized its scholarship 
fund for the Middle West and in addi- 
tion was president of his national fra- 
ternity, Theta XT. At one time he was 
vice-president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Johannsen is married and has two 
children. They are Marion and Sher- 
man, both being students at Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley, L. T. The 
Johannsens live in Manhasset, L. T. 
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News Is a Valuable By-Product 


of Your Business 


If the news of your company is going to waste, it can be recovered 
and exchanged for good will. Public understanding of insurance 
is particularly desirable in this period of investigations and 


“exposures.” 


A mature man experienced in newspaper work, publicity, stock- 
holder relations and the corporate and political proprieties, now 
holding a responsible job in Wall Street, wants a bigger oppor- 
tunity. Box 1348, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York. 
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SAUERS DIES OF INJURIES 


Other Members of Bankers Life Party 
in Train Wreck Recovering 
at Des Moines 

Henry H. Sauers, agency manager 3 
Seattle for the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, died Wednesday, March 8 at 
Ivinson Memorial Hospital, Laramie 
Wyo., from injuries sustained jn the 
train wreck February 24 which cause 
two Pullmans containing officers and 
agency people of the Bankers Life ey 
route to a meeting at San _Francises 
to overturn. Mr. Sauers suffered four 
fractured ribs and a_ punctured lung 
The principal cause of his death was due 
to pneumonia which developed from his 
injuries. 

Mr. Sauers began with the Bankers 
Life in 1921 as a salesman with the Mon. 
tana agency. He was agency manager 
for Montana from 1922 to 1927 and has 
been agency manager at Seattle since 
the latter date. 

Mr. Sauers, who was 53, was an edy- 
cator and high school principal for ten 
years before he became a salesman in 
Bankers Life’s Montana agency in 192]. 
He produced a half-million in business 
in his first year as a salesman. Mrs. 
Sauers and two sons, Clayton, 13, and 
Marvin, 20, survive. 

Recovering at their homes in Des 
Moines from the train wreck in which 
they were injured on the night of Feb- 
ruary 24 are Vice-President and Actuary 
E. M. McConney and Mrs. W. W. Jae- 
ger, wife of the. vice-president of the 
Bankers Life. Mr. McConney is suf- 
fering from a fractured transverse proc- 
ess of the third. fourth, and fifth lum- 
bar vertebrae. Mrs. Jaeger has a frac- 
tured shoulder, a broken thumb, and a 
severe cut on the face. Mr. Jaeger, Mrs. 
McConney and daughter, Denise, are re- 
covering from the severe cuts and con- 
tusions they received in the wreck. The 
injured Bankers Life people arrived in 
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Des Moines in a special car from Lara- 
mie, on Sunday night, March 4. 





WILLIAM B. TAYLOR DEAD 


Was President of North American Life 
in Toronto from 1926 to 1938; 
Died March 8 at Age 71 

William B. Taylor, who through most 
of his career was associated with the 
North American Life Assurance Co. 
died in Toronto March 8 at the age of 
71. He was a nephew of the late Wil- 
liam McCabe, who had a prominent part 
in founding the company. Mr. Taylor 
was born at Elora, Ont., educated in 
Toronto, and practiced law from 1892 to 
1900. He then joined the North Ameri- 





can Life, serving successively as assist- 


ant secretary. secretary, and as presi- 
dent from 1926 to 1938. Retiring from 
that office he was vice-president for a 
time. and later remained on the board 
of directors. 





Dinner Given for Harold 


P. Cooley by Boston Men 


Dinner was given in Boston March 9 
for Harold P. Cooley, general agent 
Equitable of Iowa. The 
attended by company executives from Des 
Moines. Boston general agents were guests. 
Mr. Cooley was made head of the Bos- 
ton office only recently and the dinner was 
in the nature of a welcome to him on his 
return to Boston. 





BENDINER MEETING MARCH 13 

The second in a series of three related 
meetings being held by Irvin Bendiner, 
under sponsorship of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New Jet- 
sey, took place at Newark Athletic Club 
March 13. Mr. Bendiner  discusset 
the buyer or prospect for insurance 
and how he reacts to a sales present? 
The third and last meeting will 


tion. 
he held April 10 with Mr. Bendiner 4 
the sneaker. The association has fe 


ceived a number of new applications 
for membership. 
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7, 1939] arch 17, 1939 
1ES_| j Mitchel Thorsen Opens 
\- — 
« Part} Office at 100 William St. 
& RITCHIE, INC. 

ager a LEAVES THORSEN & 

Of Desf At One Time Was Business Manager of 
h 8 ‘at Cosmopolitan Magazine and Manager 
“aramie of Metropolitan Magazine 

th J. Mitchel Thorsen, one of New York 


sed City’s outstanding brokers, and who dur- 


TS and ing one period of his career was promi- 


Life 
ranci 


en} nent in magazine publishing and adver- 
800 J ising, has opened an office at No. 100 


ed four | William Street where he is associated 


1 ly 


ng. | with the Aetna Life. He will specialize 


vas due} ;. \ife insurance and annuities. For 


rom 


his | ome years he was president of Thorsen 


& Ritchie, Inc, No. 1 Park Avenue. 


3ankers He retired from Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc., 
€ Mon- last week. 
lanager § Son of James B. Thorsen of Chicago, 
ind has who at different times was general agent 
© since F of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and the Prudential, J. Mitchel Thorsen 
in edu- | vent into insurance with his father after 
for ten } jeaving school. In 1906 he joined Col- 
man in | jier’s under the late Robert J. Collier 


in 1921 and sold advertising for the publication. 
usiness | In 1912 he moved to New York and be- 


TS. | came manager of the old Metropolitan 
nd Magazine which was owned by Harry 
Payne Whitney. This was the magazine 


n Des of which Col. Theodore Roosevelt be- 


f Feb. the White House. 


ch} came contributing editor after leaving 
William Randolph 


\ctuary } Hearst asked Mr. Thorsen to become 


._ Jae: business manager of Cosmopolitan Mag- 


he azine, which post he held from 1917 to 


s suff 192], He then entered the public rela- 
> Proc- F tions field, becoming associated with Ed- 
1 lum- yard L. Bernays, name of firm being 
i frae- FEL, 3ernays-J. Mitchel Thorsen. 


a Among their clients were Beech-Nut 


Mrs. products, Ward Baking Co., Procter & 
ire T€- | Gamble, Boomer-du Pont hotel chain, 





d con- including the Waldorf-Astoria. 

k. The 

ved in Re-Enters Insurance 

Lara- In 1924 Mr. Thorsen re-entered the 
insurance business, starting the firm of 
Thorsen & Thorsen with his brother at 

\D No, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. In 1928 the 


Thorsens incorporated, and in 1933 the 


» Life | surance brokerage firm of Frank W. 


Ritchie & Co. was merged with Thorsen 
& Thorsen, new corporation taking the 
name of Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc. Quar- 
ters were moved from Vanderbilt Ave- 


h the F nut to No. 1 Park Avenue. 


Frank W. Ritchie is now president of 


ge Of F Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc. and Leslie N. 


Bruchs is vice-president and treasurer. 





ed in| Bernard Zahn Brokerage 


392 to 

mer Man for Brooklyn Agency 
ssist- = 

aa Bernard Zahn, who has been asso- 
rte cated with Alfred G. Correll since they 
fora | Were in the same agency in 1931, is 


4 | %0w working with brokers in downtown 
Brooklyn for the Alfred G. Correll agen- 
ty of the New England Mutual Life, 16 
lourt Street, Brooklyn, Mr. Zahn has 
been with the Correll agency ever since 
its inception but for the past five years 














Ven he has been doing supervisory work out 


| 01 Long Island. While building broker- 


rch 9 § age business in Brooklyn Mr. Zahn will 





agent | continue his personal production. 

wa ae ee ee ae 

| Des ¥ 

| R. G. Dillon Named G. A. 
108 


a Berkshire Life, St. Paul 


Robert G. Dillon has been named gen- 
— agent at St. Paul by Berkshire Life. 
rollowing service in the war Mr. Dillon 


joined Pacific Mutual’s organization in 


13 ; pag 
lated ot Paul, of which his father was general 
“a f agent, and became general agent himself 
‘ ' \ in 1932, retaining that position until Octo- 
uler~ B ber, 1938, 

Ter- J ee 
poe | JENKINS DISTRICT MANAGER 
aoct Fulton W. Jenkins has been appoint- 
nta- FY manager, Metropolitan Life, in the 
will eae Nova Scotia district. He suc- 
r ast crels S. A. Shaw who has been trans- 
re ittted to St. John. Mr. Jenkins has 
ions © tana field training supervisor for On- 














MOST VALUABLE 


AND HE HAS PROVED IT. 


L. F. Richardson, of Dallas, Texas, by virtue of his 
all-round sales record for the year has been ad- 
judged the Most Valuable Agent of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company for 1938. 


Since 1925, it has been the established practice of this Company 
to recognize each year its Most Valuable representative. At the 
close of each business year, the records of the Company's lead- 
ing salesmen are scrutinized carefully as to volume, service, 
persistency, and all-round efficiency. Upon this basis of quality, 
the Most Valuable Agent is selected. In recognition of his 
achievement, the winner’s name is carved in the solid limestone 
wall of the lobby of the Home Office building. This top honor 
for 1938 goes to Mr. L. F. Richardson who began his LNL career 
in Texas in May, 1924. His 1938 success climaxes a year of 
brilliant work. We congratulate him. 


- 


THE LINCOLN & NATIONAL LIFE 
~ COMPANY 


INSURANCE 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 











Manahan 40 Years With 
The Metropolitan Life 


DINNER GIVEN BY ASSOCIATES 





Manager of Ordinary Application Di- 
vision Given Gifts; Congratulated 
by Chairman 





On the evening of March 10, 1939, in 
the George Washington Hotel, New 
York, a testimonial dinner was given to 
Vincent Daniel Manahan, manager of 
the Ordinary Application division of the 
Metropolitan Life in recognition of his 
forty years with the company. Present 





VINCENT D. MANAHAN 


were his immediate business associates 
as well as many who in the past were 
associated with him in the Ordinary Ap- 
plication division. 

Upon entering the dining room he was 
given an ovation. Edward A. Butler, 
vice-chairman of the home office vet- 
erans, made a speech telling how highly 
the guest of honor was regarded and 
presenting him with a gold pen and pen- 
cil set, gift. from members of the appli- 
cation division. In response he gave 
credit to those under his supervision. 

When Mr. Manahan arrived at his of- 
fice March 13 he found his desk deco- 
rated with flowers made up in the Met- 
ropolitan colors of blue, white and yel- 
low, a gift from the clerks in his de- 
partment. There were also many tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation from 
his friends, and these letters and tele- 
grams continued to pour in throughout 
the day. He was later personally greet- 
ed by the chairman of the board, Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, and John P. Rogers, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
Ordinary department, presented him 
with his forty-year service medal which 
now contains the three jewels making up 
the Metropolitan colors, a blue sapphire 
and two diamonds, white and yellow. A 
group of managers representing the At- 
lantic Coast Territory called and pre- 
sented him with an oil painting as a 
token of esteem and affection. 

Mr. Manahan was born on a farm in 
Queens County and attended the public 
schools and St. Francis College in Brook- 
lyn. On March 13, 1899, he entered the 
Metropolitan as a clerk and worked in 
the Ordinary department, specializing in 
the underwriting of life insurance risks. 
He was for many years chief under- 
writer of the Metropolitan and was ap- 
pointed manager of the Ordinary Appli- 
cation division on January 1, 1937. 


FRED H. MORRIS DEAD 

Fred H. Morris, Chicago, a leading 
producer in the Paul W. Cook agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, died in his sleep 
March 7, age 33. He was well known 
in Chicago musical circles and was di 
rector of the Inter-Fraternity Glee Club 
He was also active in University of Illi 
nois Alumni Association affairs. 
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Cite Siegel Air Talk 
In Answering to Suits 


ACTION IN N. Y. SUPREME COURT 


Metropolitan and S. G. Taylor, Jr., File 
Court Document; Discuss Policy- 
holders Advisory Council 





The Metropolitan Life and Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., co-defendants in an action 
against them by Morris H. and Samuel 
M. Siegel for $250,000 each, have filed 
an amended answer to this action which 
is in the Supreme Court of this state. 
In the amended answer the plaintiffs are 
designated as “Morris H. and Samuel 
M. Siegel, individually and as co-part- 
ners doing business as_ Policyholders 
Advisory Council.” 

On May 1, 1938, the plaintiffs circu- 
lated a document, entitled “An Open Let- 
ter to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.” 
Later, a letter to agents of the Metro- 
politan Life, discussing the plaintiffs’ 
letter, was sent to the company’s agents. 
The Siegel suit followed the circulation 
of the latter letter. 

In the amended answer the Metropoli- 
tan and Mr. Taylor review former con- 
nection of Morris H. Siegel with the 
Metropolitan Life, his relationships with 
certain of its policyholders, and the sub- 
sequent severance of relationship be- 
tween Siegel and the company. 

The answer then discusses the radio 
broadcasts of Morris H. Siegel in which 
Industrial insurance was vociferously de- 
nounced, as well as officers of the com- 
pany criticized. These broadcasts were 
over several of the smaller radio sta- 
tions including at various times WBBC, 
WWRL, WARD and WMCA. The de- 
fendants allege that the broadcasts were 
conducted so as to arouse fear and mis- 
trust among listeners in order to shake 
policyholders’ confidence in insurance and 
in the Metropolitan, its management, of- 
ficers and agents. The allegation is 
further made that in these broadcasts 
Siegel represented himself and other per- 
sons connected with Policyholders Ad- 
visory Council “to be advisors, experts 
and analysts who were engaged in dis- 
pensing honest, impartial and unbiased 
advice to policyholders with respect to 
insurance matters.” The defendants 
question the impartiality and motive of 
the advice. 

Radio Quotes 

Extended quotations of Siegel’s radio 
broadcasts are given in the answer. One 
paragraph follows: 

“Why lawyers themselves find insur- 
ance too much for them and come to us 
for assistance. They’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of in that. This in an age of 
high specialization and life is so com- 
plicated that no one can know all about 
everything. Now because a man 
knows how to make shirts or suits or 
runs a retail store does not mean that 
he is an insurance expert and we have 
many clients who are in business and 
who bring us their insurance, much as 
they submit their legal problems to a 
lawyer.” 

Another broadcast contained a state- 
ment beginning as follows: 

“Now I’m no believer in getting some- 
thing for nothing, but I assure you that 
you would be a great deal better off 
spending your money on those sweep- 
stakes tickets or buying blue sky, wild- 
cat stocks, rather than spending it on 
those endowment policies that have been 
misnamed as life insurance contracts.” 

The defendants in their amended an- 
swer allege that the Policyholders Ad- 
visory Council charges for advice, in 
some cases consisting of 25% of the 
cash value of policies. 

The defendants charge that the title 
of “counsellor” and equivalent terms was 
used in advertising and that the plain- 
tiffs “have assumed and advertised their 
ability to recover cash allegedly due to 
policyholders from insurance companies 
and to dispose of estates of policyholders 
in such manner as to convey the im- 
pression that they are legal practitioners 
of law, conducting and maintaining a 
law and collection office in the Bar 


Agent’s Acceptance By 
Public Is Urgent Need 


JOHNSON SPEAKS AT DETROIT 
Producer Being Considered as Human 
Personality Through Which Lead- 
ership Is Expressed 

Holgar J. Johnson, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, out- 
lined the part that should be played by 
management in bringing to the agents 
of America a more favorable prestige, 
in addressing a dinner meeting of the 
Detroit Life Managers and 
Agents Association March 15, as a part 
of the Detroit Sales Congress. He de- 
clared: “Our agents must be looked 
upon not as so many production units 
from which we get business, but rather 
as human personalities through which 
we can help express ourselves and our 
leadership toward a greater distribution 
of life insurance.” 

Decrying the tendency in some quar- 
ters to look upon the agency forces as 
production machines and nothing else, 
Mr. Johnson charged that this attitude 
was destructive in the long run. “We 
must see the agent as an individual with 
hopes, ambitions and desires,” he said, 
“building toward the security he wants 
for his family and himself.” 


Part in Others’ Success 


The real prestige attitude, according 
to the speaker, starts with the honest 
reaction of general agents and managérs 
as to what they attribute to their agents. 
“Let’s recognize the part they play in our 
success,” he urged, “and see that they 
share in it, not only in what we say but 
in what we do about it.” 

One of the primary things a manager 





General 





Building, located at 3% West Forty- 
fourth Street, City and State of New 
York.” 


Qualified Life Men Of 
Detroit Hold Congress 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Detroit, held its annual sales congress 
March 15. The speakers were Holgar J. 
Johnson, president National Association ; 
Isaac S. Kibrick, Brockton, Mass., presi- 
dent New York Life’s Top Club; James 
A. Fulton, president Home Life of New 
York; C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 
Provident Mutual; Dale J. Kerr, Jackson, 
Mich., agent for New England Mutual; 
Frank B. Roulo, Detroit, supervisor Penn 
Mutual; H. Ben Ruhl, Detroit, agent 
Massachusetts Mutual. 





can do to increase the prestige attitude 
in his agency is to put a real value on 
his agency’s franchise and translate that 
to his staff of underwriters “so that they 
may consider themselves truly associates 
or .partners in your enterprise,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “We must recognize that 
our attitude must be one that justifies 
our actions and consideration so that 
the public recognizes our agent. We must 
realize that the agent has many respon- 
sibilities beyond that of selling alone.” 

Mr. Johnson emphasized that this rec- 
ognition is only the start of the factors 
that can play an important part in help- 
ing agents get the rightful prestige to 
which they are entitled. “In return for 
the acceptance of these facts,” he said, 
“we aid the American Agency System and 
the public’s acceptance of life insurance, 
for, after all, assume that 27,000 mem- 
bers of the National Association serve 
five people a day; that means 135,000 a 
day or over 40 millions a year. Now, 
if we translate this into all agents, not 
just association members, you can see 
the importance of our job in seeing that 
the proper good will contacts are made 
with the public. 

“We have a public acceptance today— 
and we have earned it justifiably—but 
that is just the time when we must seek 
so to better ourselves that we continue 
to earn such high public favor.” 
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Public Should Get 
Sound Informatig, 


HOW AGENT CAN PLAY PAR] 





James A. Fulton Tells Detroit Sale 
Congress of Need for Broader 
Insurance Knowledge 





_ The need for getting sound, accurat 
information on life insurance before th 
insuring public and the place of the 
agent in such work was discussed at the 


Detroit Sales Congress in that City Wed. 


nesday by James A. Fulton, Presiden: 
Home Life of New York. Commentin 
on the present situation, Mr, Fulto, 
said: . 


“We are passing through one of thos 
recurring periods where there is prob. 
ably more than an ordinary amount ¢j 
question and criticism as to all busines 
institutions, including the business of jij 
insurance. Annoying and even damagin: 
as ill-informed criticism can be sony. 
times, I personally believe that on th 
whole criticism is a healthy thing {o; 
our business or for any business. In the 
first place, we are not perfect. Let am 
business «institution get the idea that j 
is perfect and that there can be y 
ground for criticism in regard to it anj 
the result is a complacency which &. 
feats self-improvement. Every year oj 
the thirty years I have spent in this 
business has, in my judgment, marked 
distinct forward step in the processes oj 
the business of life insurance, I shoul 
assume that the years that are befor 
us would mark further improvements 
These improvements come as a result oj 
criticism that uncovers things in ovr 
business which can be improved. To; 
remarkable extent that criticism has been 
generated by a constant process of self- 
examination on the part of the business 
itself. It is our task to see that that 
process continues and that we allow no 
defensive feeling to cause us to adhere 
to things in the business which actually 
can be improved. Of course those of us 
in the business realize that a substantial 
part of the current criticism arises from 
ignorance and in some cases, from self- 
seeking and sheer malice. Personally, 
again I think that even this type of criti- 
cism has its uses. It awakens in us a 
realization of the necessity of constantly 
bringing home to our policyholders and 
the public in general the fundamental 
truths about life insurance. 

Public’s Principal Stake 

“The vast majority of the population 
of this country are personally and vitally 
concerned with the subject of life in- 
surance. 
jority of American citizens, life insur- 
ance represents their principal stake in 
our social and economic system. For 
this reason they have every right to 
express any criticism they may feel 
about the great institution they have 
built through cooperative effort. If this 
criticism is sound we should listen wel 
If it is unsound, because of misinfor- 
mation, it is our duty to provide them 
with the simple, unadorned facts. It is 
inevitable that they should want know 
edge about life insurance. It is our Jo 
to see that they get sound, truthful m- 
formation for if we do not do that some- 
one else is going to see that they gel 
unsound and erroneous information. 

“Recognizing the necessity for this 
constant effort to furnish reliable infor- 


mation, a group of companies has of § 


ganized to attempt to do their part ™ 
keeping the public informed and to sup- 
plement that work of public education 
which has and must always continue to 


be done primarily by the agents in the J 


field. It will be the purpose of that 
organization to join hands with your life 
underwriters association and with all 


other bodies in the business of life im | 


surance to help you do the job which to 
date you have done so splendidly. Be 


cause of the peculiar nature of the busi 
ness of life insurance, because of the 
trusteeship involved for the welfare 0! 
women and children, our business has 
been and should always be subjected t 
a scrutiny and control far beyond that 
imposed on most business organizations. 


I should guess that to the ma- | 
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———— 
Interest Added to Loan 


Not Deductible From Income 

In Prime v. Commissioner, U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals, February 24, 1939, 
the board denied the right of an insured 
io deduct policy loan interest from tax- 
able income where the interest was not 
paid in cash but was added to the prin- 
cipal of the loan, The Seefurth Serv- 
ice, supplement No. 7, March, 1939, is- 
sued this week, discusses the case in 
art as follows: 

“The internal revenue department has 
been consistently denying the deduction 
of interest in such cases, but it was 
thought that the board would reverse the 
commissioner on the ground that the ad- 
dition of interest to the policy loan is as 
much a payment of the interest as pay- 
ment in cash; however, in its opinion 
the board treated this situation in the 
same manner as the case where a debtor 
gives a new note which covers the prin- 
cipal plus accrued interest.” Seefurth 
Service points out, however, that “an 
insured who pays interest on a policy 
loan by having the interest added to the 
loan suffers a reduction in surrender 
value of his policy and his assets are 
reduced to the same extent as though he 
paid the interest in cash.” It states fur- 
ther: “Those who accrue loan interest 
by having it added to principal and 
therefore are not allowed to deduct, 
should bear in mind that when the loan 
is repaid, the entire amount attributable 
to interest is deductible in that year.” 





Navin Scores 520th Time 


As App-a-Week Producer 


P. F. Navin of the Hugh B. Keck 
agency, Chicago, became the fourteenth 
feldman of Northwestern National Life 
to complete ten years of membership in 
the company’s App-a-Week Club when 
he qualified with an application March 9 
for the 520th successive week. Mr. 
Navin has been awarded a check for 
$100 and a special gift prize. 





FEDERAL COURT DECISION 


Proceeds of Life Policy Having Irrevo- 
cable Beneficiaries Not Taxable 
in Insured’s Estate 

The Federal District Court for Rhode 
Island, Keefe v. Broderick, 25 F. Supp. 
957, holds that the proceeds of life poli- 
cies payable to named beneficiaries are 
included in the insured’s gross estate 
lor tax purposes only when the insured 
possessed the “legal incidents” of own- 
ership at the time of his death. And 
the fact that the interests of the primary 
beneficiaries, “vested irrevocable bene- 
ficiaries,” of such policies were depend- 
ent on their surviving the assured was 
held not controlling on the question of 
retention by the assured of such legal 
incidents of ownership as respects such 
taxation. Nor was the right of the as- 
sured to receive dividends on the policies 
so controlling, for they were merely a 
return of premium—a return of capital. 
The value of the interests of such vested 
itrevocable beneficiaries is not taxable 
as part of the insured’s gross estate after 
his death. 








Roper Survey 


(Continued from Page 3) 

me a great optimist regarding the demo- 
cratic system, 

“In the final analysis, all business must 
€ run the way the people want it run. 
hey are the jury which will eventually 
decide what they want to buy, in what 
manner they want to buy it, how much 
they want to pay for it, and from whom 
they want to buy it. I regard them as 
4 completely fair, tolerant and intelligent 
lirv. Given a free and intelligent press 
and an equally free and intelligent radio 
as a means of disseminating information 
and T would believe that the American 
Public would sooner or later pass fair 


judgment on any of you or on any other 
usiness,” “ 








Optional Settlement 
Methods Supported 


DECISION ON INFANT’S FUNDS 





Insurance Company May Retain Policy 
Proceeds Payable to Beneficiary on 
Election of Guardian 





In a test case involving options of set- 
tlement, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals held in Latterman vs. Guardian 
Life that an insurance company could 
retain proceeds payable to an _ infant 
beneficiary on the election of the infant’s 
cuardian. The Appellate Division had 
held that such an election would consti- 
tute a non-legal investment of the in- 
fant’s funds. 

Although the insured had failed to 
elect any option the majority opinion by 
Judge Finch of the Court of Appeals 
held that the policy with options differed 
essentially from an ordinary straight life 
policy payable in cash. The court took 
the view that the exercise of the option 
was not investment, but that the guar- 
dian obtained “a bundle of contractual 
rights” and that the beneficiary acquired 
a vested interest in the performance of 
the contract including the right to ex- 
ercise the options. This interest was 
said to be in the nature of a property 
right. The court pointed out that while 
a guardian could not invest in real prop- 
erty, yet he would not be compelled to 
sell real property belonging to an infant 
except upon finding that sale of such in- 
terest was to the benefit of the infant. 
In the case at hand the court would not 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
guardian unless unusual circumstances 
were shown. 

Dissenting Opinion 

It is believed that this last statement 
would not permit the election of all op- 
tions by a guardian of an infant, such 
as annuity options which would limit the 
rights of the infant when he attained ma- 
jority. Likewise it is not believed that 
the court would permit the naming of 
second takers. In the Latterman case 
the option elected was the interest op- 
tion until majority. 

In the dissenting opinion by Judge 
Lehman the company’s contentions were 
upheld that the policy was payable in 
cash only and that the option could not 
be exercised by the guardian since this 
did not meet Section 85 of the Domestic 
Relations Law and Section 111 of the 
Decedent Estate Law covering invest- 
ments of infants’ funds. 

The Court of Appeals, by holding that 
the beneficiary receives “a bundle of 
contractual rights, which have certain 
very valuable options as a component 
part thereof, all of which vest simultane- 
ously,”: laid a strong foundation for op- 
tional method of settlement arrange- 
ments. In holding that such interest is 
in the nature of a property right, many 
questions which troubled insurance men 
and lawyers have been considerably al- 
layed. 





INDIANA BILL SIGNED 

Governor Townsend of Indiana has 
signed Senate Bill 214 which amends 
the law to permit insurance corporations 
aud fraternal benefit associations to be- 
come members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank and to purchase its stock. 
The bill enlarges the investment range 
to include obligations issued under pro- 
visions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, interest bearing obligations of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp., and shares of any institutions in- 
sured under the National Housing Act. 
It allows investment in bonds of public 
improvements in cities and reduces the 
amount of collateral necessary on mort- 
gages or deeds of trust bonds or notes 
from 100% more than the amount loaned 
to 66 2/3% thereof. 


CUMMINGS SPEAKS AT CHICAGO 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Minnesota 


‘Mutual, was guest speaker at the month- 


ly meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


Some Insurance and Welfare 
Cover of Public Service Corp., 
New Jersey for Year 1938 


The Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, embracing the principal public 
utilities of the state, last year disbursed a 
total of $1,582,021 for the benefit of em- 
ployes and their beneficiaries under the 
Corporation’s Welfare and Group insur- 
ance plans and under the state workmen’s 
compensation act. Of this figure the cost 
of administration was $127,478. 

Payments under the welfare plan totalled 
$711,732 divided as follows: pensions, 
$488,386; company insurance $84,053; sick 
benefits, $139,282. Sick benefits were paid 
in 1,138 cases. There were 102 persons 
added to the pension rolls and sixty-three 
removed by death, leaving 655 on the list 
December 31. 

The Group insurance plan of the Corp- 
oration on December 31 covered 19,393 
employes. Group insurance in force on 
that date amounted to $47,435,700, an 
average of $2,446 per employe insured. 
Payments totalling $494,850 were made in 
189 death and disability cases. Since the 
insurance plan was adopted in 1925, total 
payments of $4,328,900 have been made to 
1,820 beneficiaries. 


J. T. Hodgskin Joins Camps 

Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent John 
Hancock, 110 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, has appointed James T. 
Hodgskin as agency supervisor to as- 
sist him in the development of the new 
men. 

Mr. Hodgskin entered insurance in 1922 
with J. Elliott Hall and was with him for 
eleven years. He leaves Goulden, Cook 
& Gudeon, Connecticut General, to go 
with Manny Camps, whom he has known 
since their high school days in Brooklyn. 


ORR PHILADELPHIA SPEAKER 








Lists Six Sub-Divisions of Sales Inter- 
view; Typing the Prospect as to 
Financial Position 
Clifford. H. Orr, Philadelphia, general 
agent for National Life of Vermont, ad- 
dressed the CLU chapter of that city 
March 8 on the sales process, mention- 
ing that every man in his agency keeps 
a book in which are listed the six sub- 
divisions of the sales interview as 

follows: 

Approach, developing the problem and 
finding a solution which the prospect 
has for the problem, show the prospect 
that his plan is not adequate, present 
your solution, motivation, close. 

As workable ideas are developed un- 
der these various headings notations 
are made in the book so that there will 
be an accumulation of worthwhile prac- 
tical material. Mr. Orr emphasized three 
fundamentals of good salesmanship: 
never argue, agree or major points, and 
emphasize the problem rather than the 
solution. Typing the prospect as to his 
ability to pay was another point de- 
veloped. 


TWO COUNTIES ORGANIZE 








Agents in Southern Jersey Forming New 
Association; Meeting March 28 to 
Complete Arrangements 


A meeting will be held March 28 to 
decide upon a name for the new life 
underwriters association for New Jersey 
agents in Monmouth and Ocean coun- 
ties. Howard C. Lawrence and J. Bruce 
MacWhinney have been active in its 
formation. Temporary officers have been 
elected, including F. Leroy Garrabrant, 
New York Life; vice-president, William 
C. Rogers, Sun of Canada; secretary and 
treasurer, John Milner, Prudential. Tem- 
porary directors include Charles F. Shaw, 
Jr., Equitable Society; Harry C. Mauch, 
Jr., Phoenix Mutual; chairman of pub- 
licity committee, W. D. Bottgemback, 
Metropolitan, and Harry P. Seamen, 
Penn Mutual. 

L. R. DUKES BACK FROM MIAMI 

L. Reyner Dukes, manager, Continental 
American, Baltimore, and Mrs. Dukes 
have just returned from a vacation in 
Miami, Fla. 


State Ass’n Opposes 
Changes in Section 55C 


SOME REASONS GIVEN IN BRIEF 
Tells Committee on Proposed New York 
Insurance Code That New Section 
Is Unfair to Annuitants 





In a brief presented before the insur- 
ance committee which has been conduct- 
ing hearings on the proposed New York 
insurance code, the New York State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters through 
its counsel, Albert Hirst, states reasons 
why it is opposed to the changes in the 
provisions of existing Section 55c¢ as 
contained in the proposed Section 166 
subsection 3. The reasons in part as 
given in the brief are these: 

“Under the proposed § 166(3), an an- 
nuity ‘shall not be transferable nor sub- 
ject to commutation’; that will be so 
whether the contract contains provisions 
to that effect or not. Here we have a 
proposal to restrict unduly parties in 
their freedom of contract... 

“Under the proposed § 166(3), creditors 
who have furnished the necessaries of 
life are treated no better than other 
creditors. The proposed change does not 
seem to be fair to this special class of 
creditors and may, as a result, unduly 
restrict the credit standing of donee an- 
nuitants ... 

“Under the proposed section ordinary 
commercial creditors may subject all an- 
nuities to garnishee execution, and if the 
annuity payments are in excess of 
per month, they may capture the ex- 
Se 

The state association objects to these 
proposed changes because its members 
are convinced that in the majority of 
cases the creditors will be persons “who 
have taken advantage of these old and 
helpless folks”; because “we are not 
dealing with funds belonging to the debt- 
ors themselves, but funds provided for 
them by the benevolence of others”; be- 
cause “annuities are not income, but con- 
stitute to the largest extent, payments 
out of capital.” 


BROGAN LANSING MANAGER 








To Act Also as General Agent for Ohio 
National Life; Has Been Active in 
Association Work 

Harold C. Brogan has been named 
manager-general agent, Lansing agencies, 
Ohio National Life. He has been a 
branch manager for Great-West Life in 
Lansing. He is a member of the Michi- 
gan State Association Council, a former 
vice-president of the state association 
and past president of the Lansing life 
underwriters and the Lansing managers 
associations. Mr. Brogan will have of- 
fices in the Olds Tower Building. 


BEN W. LACY IS DEAD 
Ben W. Lacy, 59, president of the All 
States Life, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Montgomery, Ala. March 15. 
He had headed the company since its 
founding ten years ago, being a former 
vice-president of the Protective Life of 
Birmingham. 
THOMAS R. PATTEN DEAD 
Thomas R. Patten, who had been as- 
sociated for twenty years with the Gi- 
rard Life and was a former grand com- 
mander of Pennsylvania, Knights Tem- 
plar, died March 12. He was 71. 


KUESEL AGENCY FEBRUARY UP 

The H: N. Kuesel. agency, Phoenix 
Mutual, New York City, shattered pre- 
vious marks for February with 105 apps 
for $557,146. Total for first two months 
from twenty-four men is 200 applications 
submitted for $1,014,493. 


EMRY C. GREEN SPEAKER 
Emry C. Green, president, Pilot Life, 
last week addressed the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Greensboro, N. C.. tak- 
ing as his subiect “Economic Conditions 
in the South.” 





Charles Schmuckler led the suffalo 
agency, State Mutual Life, during Feb- 
ruary. 
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New England Mutual’s 
New Building Plans 


WILL MOVE EARLY IN 1941 





New Home Office Structure Will Beau- 
tify Copley Square Section; Assembly 
Hall One of Its Features 





It is expected that the new home of- 
fice building of the New England Mutual 
Life, an architect’s sketch of which was 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, will be completed and ready for 
occupancy early in 1941. 

The building is to be erected on Boyls- 
ton, Clarendon and Newbury Streets, 
Boston, on the site now occupied by the 
Rogers and Walker Buildings, and ad- 
jacent to the Boston Society of Natural 
History Building. The building site it- 
self, for many years the home of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and more recently occupied in part by 
Boston University, comprises an area of 
87,000 square feet. This is one-third 
larger than that in the financial district 
where the present home office, con- 
structed sixty-four years ago, is located. 
The steady growth of the company has 
made larger quarters necessary. 

The new building is not a skyscraper 
and is not uniform in height. Rather it 
gives the impression of an open court- 
yard facing Boylston Street, with two 
wings, one on Clarendon Street and one 
naralleling the property of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and with the 
main structure in back of a central 
clock tower, which rises in the middle 
foreground. Between the two wings on 
Boylston Street in the courtyard section 
the building will be from one to two 
stories high. The entire building will 
be set back from the sidewalk twenty- 
two feet on Boylston and Newbury 
Streets, and twenty feet on Clarendon 
Street. 

Impressive Clock Tower 


The plans provide a structure almost 
entirely without inside columns, giving 
a maximum of air and light, and an as- 
sembly hall on the first floor seating 
1.000 persons. The impressive and beau- 
tiful clock tower will be focal point from 
both the Huntington Avenue and Bovls- 
ton Street approaches, and the building 
will be symmetrical in design. 

The New Encland Mutual will occupy 
the entire building with the exception of 
the first floor on Boylston and New- 
hury Streets. The first floor area will 
be arranged for other businesses and 
will be available for lease to selected 
tenants. 

Cram & Ferguson are the architects 
and Perry, Shaw & Hepburn associate 
architects. The new building, both in 
detail and proportion, will maintain and 
further enhance the traditional beauty 
of the Copley Square district. 





GARRISON COURSE STARTING 





New York Agency of Prudential to Be- 
gin Classes For Training of Gen- 
eral Brokers March 21 


The P. R. Garrison agency of Pruden- 
tial at 217 Broadway, New York, is con- 
ducting another of its regular life insur- 
ance training courses for general insur- 
ance brokers. The course will cover all 
forms of life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts, detailed explanations of all pol- 
icy provisions, arrangements of insur- 
ance progra‘ns, business insurance, Group 
and wholesale plans and underwriting 
principles. 

The course will run for four weeks, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 5:15 to 
6:45 P. M., beginning March 21. The 
classes will be conducted by Leo Blatz, 
Aaron Press and Charles J. Weppler, 
assistant managers of the agency. 





U. S. CHAMBER MEETS MAY 1-4 
The Insurance Section of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will 
meet in connection with the twenty- 


seventh annual meeting of the Chamber 
at Washington, D. C., May 1 to 4. 


Erway Becomes Assistant 


Secretary Acacia Mutual 


Richard E. Erway has rejoined the 
Acacia Mutual as assistant secretary. 
When he was with the company before 
—1929 to 1934—he was assistant actuary. 
He resigned to take a law course at 
Harvard, which he completed with high 
honors in 1937. Since then he has been 
doing legal investment work in New 
York. 





Acacia Men Welcome Chief 
On 70th Anniversary Day 


March 3 was observed as anniversary 
day by Acacia Mutual, seventy years 
after granting of its charter. A large 
volume of business — $789,132 — awaited 
President Montgomery upon his return 
from a_ vacation, Superintendent of 
Agencies Frank B. Runyon welcoming 
him back on behalf of the entire field 
force. 





CORINNE LOOMIS TO TALK HERE 
Will Preside at Forum of Eight Pro- 


ducers at League of Insur- 
ance Women 


On March 21 Corinne V. Loomis, John 
Hancock, Boston, will preside at the 
meeting of the New York League of 
Insurance Women to be held at the 
Women’s City Club at 4:30 o’clock. She 
was chairman of the women’s first Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. Eight 
charter members of the New York 
League of Insurance Women will take 
part in the program. They are Estelle 
Bruck, Dorothy S. Briggs, Hermine 
Kuhn, Fay Levy and Mabel H. Earl of 
the Equitable Society; Lillian L. Joseph, 
Home Life; Leonora E. Olsen, Penn Mu- 
tual, and Sara C. Wells, New York Life. 

Kathryn Ford is president of the 
League of Insurance Women and Doro- 
thy S. Briggs is chairman of the program 
committee. 





Bushnell Comments On 
Assured Estates Plan 


RUNS COURSE AT LOS ANGELES 





Plan Developed by Equitable Society 
For “Accumulation, Conservation, 
Distribution of Capital” 





V. L. Bushnell, vice-president, Equita- 
ble Society, stated his opinion about the 
new “Equitable Assured Estates” service 
of the company following a three weeks’ 
training course which he conducted for 
Los Angeles managers and leading 
agents of the Society there. Training 
courses in the use of the new sales plan 
have been keeping Equitable Society pro- 
ducers busy in various parts of the 
country. The Los Angeles course com- 
pleted March 10 was the first one the 
home office staff had conducted west of 
Chicago. 

Those attending the clinic were Mana- 
gers Kellogg Van Winkle, Alex Dewar, 
Cecil Frankel, Assistant Managers D. 
M. Kemp and S. I. Snortum and fifteen 
of the leading producers of the three 
agencies. 

Mr. Bushnell said that the plan has 
been worked out through a number of 
years of experimental development by 
the Equitable of different phases of es- 
tate planning in the underwriting field. 
It was perfected at the home office after 
several months of intensive research. He 
declared the title for this service, 
“Equitable Assured Estates,” largely de- 
fines its purpose—to alleviate some of 
the troublesome problems confronting 
the thrifty people of the country today 
in their programs of accumulation and 
distribution. 

“The uncertainty of economic trends 
and periodic fluctuations of business con- 
ditions has created a number of serious 
problems for the majority of individuals 
in the safe employment of their capital,” 
he said. “The demonstrated stability of 


life insurance companies is directing the 
eyes of estate builders more and more 





COMPLETE 





COVERAGE 


Twenty-eight regular policy forms, 
with numerous combinations of supple- 


mentary agreements, 


afford Fidelity 


agents a very complete working kit. Dis- 
ability waiver available with seventeen 





One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 


forms. 
thousand available with the “Income for 
Life” plan. 
available with nine policy forms. 


Juvenile 


Disability income of $10.00 per 


Accidental death benefits 


Family Income may be added to all 
regular plans, except Term — Family 
Maintenance to Ordinary Life and Mod- 
ified Life. 
be added to the “Income for Life” plan. 


Continuous Instalment may 


insurance is issued with 


choice of riders covering waiver of pre- 
mium in event of (a) death of applicant 
or (b) death or disability of applicant. 
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toward life insurance as one of the most 
reliable mediums for assured accumula. 
tion. Mindful of this situation the 
Equitable management has been think. 
ing of ways of further aiding in the so- 
lution of these problems. This plan js 
designed to include all methods proved 
in the past as sound in the three phases 
of estate building—accumulation of cap- 
ital, conservation of capital once obtained 
and distribution of capital to benefici- 
aries. 

“The plan trains the insurance under- 
writer to guide the individual in scientif- 
cally determining his economic objectives 
as related to his income and _ living 
standards so that safe principles of ac- 
cumulation can be applied. Various types 
of life insurance coverage are then se- 
lected to fit the economic objectives and 
policy settlements are designed to assure 
exact fulfillment of each objective to 
various beneficiaries. 

“This scientific approach to estate 
building guidance will require special 
training of all Equitable agents before 
they will be allowed to offer this service, 
representing a two to three year devel- 
opment plan in the agency force.” 


RICHMOND AGENCY WINNER 








Davis & Butterworth Awarded Bronze 
Plaque by New England Mutual For 
Outstanding Achievement 

For outstanding achievement during 
1938 the Davis & Butterworth general 
agency at Richmond, Va., for New Eng- 
land Mutual has been awarded a bronze 
plaque. This is given by the company 
annually to the agency outranking all 
others in the country in achievement. 
Charles F. Collins, agency secretary, 
made a special trip to Richmond to 
present the plaque. B. W. Davis and 
Linwood Butterworth, who operate the 
agency, have been representing the com- 
pany since 1927. To provide for e& 
panding business their offices in_ the 
State-Planters Bank Building are being 
rem deled and the space doubled. 


ENLARGES CHART SERVICE 
Walter L. Stannard, who furnishes 
colored charts giving a visual presenta 
tion of all kinds of statistical material 
has made available to mortgage loam, 
real estate and financial departments 0 
companies this chart service. Mr. Stat- 
nard was formerly with the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
and is now conducting his chart service 
from Springfield. 


GOTTSCHALL CHICAGO SPEAKER 

Walter L. Gottschall, director of aget- 
cies, Equitable Society, was the guest 
speaker before the Life Agency Super- 
visors of Chicago, March 9. He talked 
on “Our Job as Sales Managers.” 


LOS ANGELES CONGRESS APRIL 5 

The Los Angeles Life Underwriters 
Association will hold its 1939 sales con- 
gress at the Biltmore Hotel April 5. 














Vash Young, Paul Speicher and A. M. 
Anderson will be the headliners on the 
program. 
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How much Oil does it take to get to England? 


How MUCH OIL does it take 
to get to England? That de- 





pends entirely on the size of 
the ship — and the weather. 


—~——-—— 


For instance, 





while it takes 
only about 400 tons of fuel oil to drive a 7,500-ton 
freighter across the Atlantic, the giant turbines of a 
luxury liner will use up almost 5,000 tons on a normal 
trans-Atlantic crossing. 


But no captain, or chief engineer, is foolhardy enough 
to count on a “normal” crossing. So the freighter takes 
on at least 100 extra tons of fuel oil—and the liner, at 
least 1,200 extra tons...a reasonable margin of safety to 
carry each ship through storms and heavy going. 


What has oil to do with life insurance? 


Ships, and the fuel oil they carry, help to explain a num- 
ber of things about a life insurance company’s “reserves.” 


There are two kinds of reserves. 


The first is sometimes called “legal reserve” because it 
is fixed by law. And the amount required as “legal 
reserve” varies under different conditions—depending 
upon the kinds of insurance, and the amount of each 
kind which the company has in force, the ages at which 
the insurance was issued, and the length of time it has 
been in effect. 

This “legal reserve” must be enough, when added to 
payments to be received in the future, to pay the com- 
pany’s obligations as they normally fall due. This re- 
serve—checked periodically by State and Dominion 
insurance departments—represents the “fuel oil” the 
company needs to get to“port” under normal conditions. 


But naturally, no life insurance company can foretell 
the “weather” it may head into.,.the unexpected sit- 
uations it may be called upon to meet. So the company 
maintains another, and of course much smaller fund, 
called its contingency reserve or surplus. This smaller 
amount, like the extra oil a steamer carries, represents 
a margin of safety for emergencies. 


In short, a life insurance company’s total reserves 


must be sufficient to enable it to discharge its financial 


obligations to its policyholders—in good times and bad— 
whenever these obligations fall due. 


COPYRIGHT 1939-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








s designed to 


w a life insur- 





give the public a clearer understanding of ho 





ance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ma 


I} 
" 





Frederick H. Ecker, cuatrmMaN OF THE BOARD 

Leroy A. Lincoln, prrsivext 

1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 


Golden Gate International Exposition in 
San Francisco and at the New York World’s Fair. 

















1 the 





THIS IS THE ELEVENTH in Metropolitan’s new series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, March 4; Saturday Evening Post, 


March 4; Business Week, March 4: Time, March 6; 
American Weekly, March 5; This Week, March 12; Forbes, 
March 1; Cosmopolitan, April; Nation’s Business, March; 
Fortune, March; United States News, March 6. 
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New Texas Commissioner 





WALTER WOODWARD 
Governor Lee O’Daniel at Texas has 
appointed former State Senator Walter 
Woodward as life insurance commis- 
sioner. Mr. Woodward will be ex-officio 
chairman of the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the other members of which 


are Casualty Commissioner Waters and 
Fire Insurance Commissioner Hall. 

Mr. Woodward served ten years in the 
Texas senate, was attorney for Coleman 
County and been president of the 
Coleman Chamber of Commerce and also 
head of the Texas Bar Association. 


has 


Gillis Occidental G. A. 
At Sioux City Office 


Earl H. Gillis has been appointed gen- 
agent for Occidental Life at Sioux 
City, Iowa. He was born in Clark, S.D., 
and graduated from Iowa University 
with a master’s degree in commerce. He 
entered life insurance on a part-time 
basis with New York Life and later 


eral 


went with Reliance Life, becoming a 
district agent He resigned from Re- 
liance to join Occidental. 


HACKENSACK WINS TROPHY 





O’Donnell’s District of John Hancock 
Captures President’s Award for 
Highest Excellence 
The President’s Tronhy, awarded each 
the John Hancock Industrial 
showing the highest general ex- 
has been won by the Hacken- 
sack, N. J., district, under management 
of B. J. O'Donnell. Mr. O’Donnell 
started as an agent with the John Han- 
cock at the Brooklyn 1 district in 1926, 
where he later served as assistant man- 
ager and district supervisor until his ap- 
pointment as manager at Hackensack in 
1938. Assistants 


year to 
agency 


cellence, 


on Manager O’Don- 

nell’s staff are Clarence Matrullo, Max 
Levinson, John Gruden and Clyde 
Angelo 

Runner-up in the competition was the 
Des Moines district under Manager 
Floyd J. Fickes. This agency has been 
awarded a certificate for its contribution 
to the company progress. Similar awards 
were presented to Auburn, N. Y.; Bos- 
ton 2, Mass.; Brockton, Mass; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chicago 5, Ill.; German- 
town, Pa.; Haverhill, Mass.; Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo.; Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh 3, Pa., Providence, R. I.; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Utica, N. Y.; Yonkers, 
N. Y 

HARRISON FOR COMMISSIONER 
To fill the office of Insurance Com- 
m ne of Maryland the name of 
Tl W. Harrison, Jr., associate gen- 
era t for Connecticut Mutual Life, 
} idvanced by the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association. 
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HEARD On The WAY 





Several years ago a dozen women rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies made 
a consumers’ survey for the Curtis Pub- 


lishing Co. in order to find out what 
housewives think of life insurance. They 
picked out Rochester, N. Y., and two 


Ohio- 
for visitation. 


Mansfield Wooster 
Inquiry was in 
upper bracket, middle and lower 


cities in and 
three 
groups: 
incomes, 

It was probably the first of the surveys 
of this type on a large scale. Some weeks 
ago Elmo Roper, merchandising consult- 
ant and head of the magazine Fortune's 
survey crew, made a survey for a group 
of companies. Another survey is being 
made in a New England state, this last 
one for the new Institute of Life In 
surance. 

Life insurance women whom the com- 
panies had loaned to the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. in order to make the house- 
wives’ survey held a reunion ‘in New 
York City this month in which they 
reviewed their interesting experiences in 
finding out what the public thinks of 
life insurance. Among those at the re- 
union, which was held at the Hotel 
Commodore, were Elizabeth C. Stevens, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau; 
Mary Murray, Penn Mutual; Nona 
Bruestle, Prudential; Dorothy Goldsmith, 
Guardian ; Frances Wimmer, Mutual Ben- 
efit; Florence Bowman, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Dorothy Barrett, Aetna. 

Unable to be present of the original 
group were Elizabeth Wriggins, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Helen Flagg, Equitable 
Society; Frances Koch, Metropolitan; 
Rosina Cartee, Bankers of Iowa; Con- 
stance Bridges of Cincinnati; Mrs. War- 
ren, Phoenix Mutual; Mrs. Otto, North- 
western Mutual. 


Uncle Francis. 


Barrett to Handle Public 
Relations for the A. L. C. 





DAVID F. BARRETT 


David F. Barrett, newspaper reporter, 
correspondent and publicity man of St. 
Louis, has rejoined the home office or- 
ganization of the American Life Con- 
vention as director of public relations. 
He plans to spend Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays in Chicago. 

In his work as correspondent for in- 
surance and other trade papers Mr. Bar- 
rett has become known to a large num- 
ber of business people and acquired a 
wide range of business and political in- 
formation. He has a quiet, unassuming, 
likable manner. In his work his de- 
meanor is so poised and reserved that 
one not well acquainted with him is apt 
to assume that he is not really active, 
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but his successes prove to the contrary 

Mr. Barrett handled publicity for the 
American Life Convention from 1927 t 
1934, inclusive, when headquarters of the 
organization were located in St. Louis 
Under the new arrangement more atten- 
tion will be given daily newspapers, a 
field in which he has had considerabk 
experience. In the past he has had the 
cooperation of newspapers in Chicay 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Toronto, Dallas, 
St. Louis, ete., in handling publicity for 
the American Life Convention. 





IN MORE MAGAZINES 





Bankers of Iowa Advertising in Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Reaching 112,000,000 
Time, the weekly news magazine, will 
carry its first Bankers Life of Iowa ad- 
vertisement March 20. The page ad 
will depict strikingly the company’s sixt) 
years of progress and feature Bankers 
Life’s 1938 annual statement. A page ir 
the Saturday Evening Post of March 18 
will tell the same story. 
Collier’s also continues 
Life’s national advertising 
1939 and early 1940, which 
teen advertisements aimed at the three 
magazines’ combined total of 37,000,0 
subscribers and the estimated 112,000, 
readers. 


on Bankers 
schedule for 
includes six- 





REGIONAL MEETING DATES SET 


Massachusetts Mutual to Hold Six in 

May to Which All Representatives 

of Company Are Eligible 

Regional meetings for Massachusetts 
Mutual representatives will be held @ 
six advantageous points, says Bertran 
J. Perry, president. These meetings, 1 
May, will this year take the place °! 
the big annual convention customatil 
held at Swampscott and Chicago, alter 
nately. The new arrangement, Mr. Pern 
believes, will result in a larger attent- 
ance by the rank and file of the com 
pany’s field force, giving to a 
number of agents opportunity to benefit 


No production qualifications are tt 
quired for attendance at the regiona 
meetings, all Massachusetts Mutua 


agents being eligible. The schedule to 
lows: Chattanooga, May 11-12; Atlantic 
City, May 15-16; Excelsior Springs, Mo 
May 15-16; Swampscott, Mass., May * 
19; Cleveland, May 22-23; Del Monte 
May 24-25. 


BUFFALO GENERAL AGENT 


Laurence G. Thebaud has been 4 
pointed general agent of the Mass’ 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


suffalo to succeed to the position hell 
jointly by himself and his father, the 


late Joseph B. Thebaud. 
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Some (Questions and Answers that Clicked 
at New York City Sales Congress 


The question and answer method of 
running a sales congress brought out 
two facts as it was staged by the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City last week. There is no lack of 
intelligent agents in this business who 
are equipped to give a constructive an- 
swer to a problem on short notice, and 
secondly that a lot of agents are asking 
questions, the answers to which are 
pretty fundamental. This second fact was 
actually brought out by one of the 
questions which asked: “Why do agents 
keep asking questions of the experts 
when they should get the answer by 
doing a little research themselves?” 
The committee reports the same reac- 
tion to many of the questions. More 
than 300 were received. 

However, a number of good thought- 
provoking questions were presented and 
the way the “experts” handled them 
was a credit to those people who served 
on the four different panels. There were 
only about five questions during the day 
which “stumped the experts,” costing 
the association $5 a piece. One of them 
was a question of a type which has no 
answer. It was something like this: 
“What are the magic words that arouse 
a man’s interest and insure us of an 
interview under favorable circumstances 
when the prospect thinks he already has 
enough life insurance though you don’t 
know how much?” That question asks 
for an “open Sesame” reply that hasn’t 
as yet been discovered outside of the 
Arabian nights. The cash register rang 
up five dollars, but Dan Friedman, Pru- 
dential, in a second attempt for the 
panel delivered some words of wisdom 
when he commented something like this: 

“In a case like that where the prospect 
thinks he already has enough life insur- 
ance we must attempt to gain his good 
will by offering to render him a service 
similar to that which we have done for 
other men. Then we ask him: In your 
life insurance policies have you disin- 
herited your children? Are the proceeds 
of your policies tax proof? Do your 
policies check with your will? And simi- 
lar questions which will start the pros- 
pect thinking and make him want to 
take advantage of the service we are 
offering.” 

A prize-winning question presented to 
the first panel which earned a radio for 
Carl E. Haas, Mutual Benefit, was this 
one: “How do you get prospects to come 
to your office?” Sam Sapirstein of the 
Continental American got a hand when 
he replied: “Ask them to come up.” 
He gave the answer to that one pre- 
facing his reply with the comment that 
first of all you have to have an attrac- 
tive office. He said in effect: “Often in 
the office of a prospect or client we are 
interrupted by his business affairs and 
phone calls. In such circumstances I 
say to him: Mr. Prospect, when you 
made your will you probably went to 
the office of your attorney, where you 
could discuss your affairs without inter- 
ruption. The careful arrangement and 
disposition of your life insurance estate 
demands just as much careful considera- 
tion as did your personal estate, and I 
suggest that we make an appointment 
to meet at my office where we can give 
this matter the serious consideration it 
deserves.” 

Test Policyholder’s Knowledge 

Questions directed to the policyholder 
panel for the most part asked for the 
reaction of the policyholder to the in- 
surance agent but one or two of the 


By Paul Troth 


questions tested their knowledge of life 
insurance policies. One of them in par- 
ticular, which cost the association $5, 
showed that the insurance agent should 
not assume that his prospect or client is 
too well informed on the technical ques- 
tions of life insurance even though he 
may make the broad statement that he’s 
heard all about it from dozens of agents. 
The question was this one: “Can you 
secure more from your policy by using 
the optional settlements or by using the 
total proceeds to buy an annuity?” The 
policyholders muffed that one complete- 
ly. Another one that they had a hard 
time handling asked them to name the 
three sources of money for dividends. 

In answer to the question “Did you 
ever read your policy and do you under- 
stand it?” Mrs. Marion Deyoe, house- 
wife of New Rochelle, supplemented the 
panel’s reply with this constructive sug- 
gestion: She thinks that the agent on 
delivering the policy should meet with 
both Mr. and Mrs. Prospect and tell in 
simple understandable terms just exact- 
ly what the policy is designed to do. 
She emphasized the fact that Mrs. Pros- 
pect should be present because she as 
beneficiary must know what to expect 
from that insurance if anything should 
happen to her husband. Furthermore, 
she says, the wife will then see to it 
that the husband keeps that policy in 
force. 

Answering the question, “Do you read 
insurance advertisements?” the banker 
said he looked at the financial state- 
ments and the housewife replied that 
she looked at the ones with pictures of 
children and a story of family protec- 
tion. The man from Cook’s Tours struck 


a light note when he said he liked those 
that showed a picture of the rock of 
Gibraltar because he thought they helped 
his business. 
Holds Up a Doorknob 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president, Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency, as chairman 
of the policyholders’ panel, said in his 
introductory remarks that two essentials 
for a good salesman are a pair of shoes 
and the ability to turn doorknobs. He 
got a laugh when he pulled a doorknob 
from his pocket and suggested that an 
agent could get one at a hardware store 
to practice with. On the serious side, 
he emphasized that the life insurance 
agent has a bigger selling job to do in 
letting the people know that the bene- 
ficiary makes the biggest profit. Mr. 
Kobak likes the salesman who doesn’t 
use subterfuge and who admits that he 
is going to try to sell the prospect life 
insurance. He doesn’t have much use 
for the “low-pressure” salesman whose 
interview runs something like this: 
“Want to buy any insurance today?” 
“No.” “Thank you.” 

A Million Dollar Producer’s Answer 


Someone asked “On a stormy day 
should the agent stick to his quota or 
use the day to get caught up on office 
work?” Lester Rosen, million dollar 
producer with the Union Central, gave 
the: answer that an agent should raise 
his quota on that day because he’ll find 
more of his prospects in and human na- 
ture will make them more hospitable 
toward the agent on a day when the 
weather is bad. 

A terse answer to the question, “How 
can I get more and better business with 


Housewife Would Tell Other Women 
To Consult Their Insurance Agents 


At the sales congress of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City 
last week Mrs. Marion Deyoe, house- 
wife of New Rochelle, hoped that she 
would get the question: “Do you think 
life insurance agents are a pest?” Mrs. 
Deyoe served on the panel of policy- 
holders. After the congress she told this 
story to The Eastern Underwriter: 





I wanted them to ask me if I thought 
life insurance salesmen were pests be- 
cause I wanted to tell them emphatically 
that I don’t think so. I’ve been think- 
ing recently that I would like to go out 
among other housewives and tell them 
that they should invite their life insur- 
ance agent into their homes to go over 
their policies and to tell them what the 
policies provide. They should listen to 
their suggestions for new insurance, too. 

Why, it was only a short time ago 
that our life insurance man who is a 
personal friend of ours looked over my 
husband’s policies and while he was 
there Mr. Deyoe asked about this new 
hospitalization plan and the agent said 
it was a good thing to own. He said 
Bill needed more life insurance, too, but 
he didn’t try very hard to sell it to him 
because he didn’t want to be a pest. Only 
about six weeks after that Mr. Deyoe 
was disabled and the hospitalization in- 
surance took care of him. The agent 
came over to the house and _ said: 
“Marion, in one of those policies that I 


looked over there is a disability clause.” 
He filed a claim with the company and 
collected for us under a type of insur- 
ance contract we didn’t even know we 
owned. 

And do you know what I said to that 
agent? I said: “Look here, you know 
things about insurance that we didn’t 
even know existed. And yet you let us 
go along our own way. Suppose Bill 
hadn’t been disabled. Suppose he’d been 
killed! Wouldn’t it have been a lot of 
satisfaction for you to see Bill lying in 
his coffin, knowing that he didn’t own 
enough life insurance, and you being 
able to say to yourself, ‘Well, at least I 
wasn’t a pest.’ I think that a man who 
calls himself a friend of mine and who 
knows about life insurance and what it 
will do, but who doesn’t come to me and 
tell me about it and tell me why I need 
life insurance and how much I need, is 
not being a true friend.” 

No, I don’t think life insurance men are 
pests. I think that they are equipped to 
render a fine service to the family that 
is dependent on a salary. And I think 
if we housewives talked to our insurance 
agents that there would be a lot of us 
who would be willing to save $2 or more 
a week from our household account to 
help pay for a policy on our husbands. 
I'm glad that I know our insurance agent 
and something about Bill’s policies. 
After all I’m the one who has to carry 
on if anything happens to my husband. 


en 
—: 


less effort?” was “By increasing eff. 
ciency.” 

Another prize winning question in the 
day was this: “How would you develop 
a social contact in a business call, ¢. 
pecially in the case of a young man ap. 
proaching an older, more _ successfqj 
man?” Felix U. Levy, a top producer of 
the Penn Mutual, handled that one }y 
suggesting the agent say something like 
this: “Mr. Prospect, I met you at the 
Van So-and-so’s chow. I wouldn't have 
the impertinence to come here if | 
didn’t think that I have an idea that 
will be of interest to you. I appreciate 
that you are a busy man; but if you 
take five minutes of your time, your 
business will still go on. If I give you 
five minutes of my time, I’m out just 
that much because time is all I have to 
work with. Let’s swap five minutes of 
my time for five minutes of your tim 
to see if you would be interested in this 
idea.” 

Suggest Preapproach Letter 

Answering the question, “How do you 
suggest making a reapproach to a pros- 
pect you have once failed to sell?” the 
panel suggested that the agent must 
make a resurvey of the situation and 
go back prepared to excite more inter- 
est. They suggested this approach 
“Mr. Prospect, I reviewed our conversa- 
tion of a short time ago and there is 
one important point that I missed. It 
is this e 

To warm up a cold prospect who is 
owner of stock in his own closed cor- 
poration, a preapproach letter was sug- 
gested that would put the emphasis on 
a “sound plan to eliminate hidden dan- 
gers.” The approach following the let- 
ter was something like this: “Mr. Pros- 
pect, I am here in connection with the 
letter which I sent you about hidden 
dangers in your business structure and 
a sound plan which will give you a 
guaranteed market for your stock.” 

Crowd of 1,000 Attend 

Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, and Lewis C. Sprague, general 
agent, Provident Mutual, divided honors 
on explaining how to do a simple pro- 
gram job for family protection and how 
to sell retirement income. They were 
chairmen of the last panel in the after- 
noon and the crowd of agents that prat- 
tically filled the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania stayed with them to 
the finish. More than 1,000 tickets wert 
taken at the door during the day. 

A question suggested to arouse inter- 
est on the part of the prospect and to 
open the way for a program job was 
this: “What is the pension power 0 
your life insurance for you and Mrs. 
Prospect when you reach retirement age 
for as long as either of you live?” 

Mr. Sprague commented that the fig- 
ures and percentages in the report 0 
the Social Security Board show an ac 
cute need for the retirement income 
sale. He took about two minutes to 
outline a package sale for retirement 
income on the basis of a saving of $30 








a week. 

Gain Good Will from Programming 

Answering the question “Does it pa! 
to program a man’s life insurance if he 
can’t buy now?” the panel agreed that 
it is a good thing to do for the goot 
will and the information gained. The 
panel cautioned about the difference be 
tween “audit” and “program.” 

A similar answer came up to the 
question, “How do you answer the pros 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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FOR WA’? 
WITH TIME! 


FOR FORTY YEARS THE 
BUREAU HAS MARCHED FOR. 
WARD—KEEPING PACE WITH 
CHANGE—MARKING NEW 
HORIZONS AND MAINTAINING 
HIGH INSPECTION STANDARDS 
THE BETTER TO SERVE ITS 
NATION-WIDE CLIENTELE. 





THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 








MAIDEN LANE, NEW 
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Sales Congress 
(Continued from Page 12) 
pect when he asks: ‘What do you get 
out of this since I can’t buy now?’” 
The answer was something like this: 
“Mr. Prospect, the business I am get- 
ting today is the result of work like 
this that I did a year or maybe two 
years ago. If I perform a service for 
you, you may be in a position some day 
to buy from me. In the second place, 
if you like my work, you will probably 
be willing to recommend me to other 
men who you think need this type of 
service.’ 
The panel agreed that the two inter- 


view method was required for intelli- 
gent program selling, that the agent 


should not stick to the program method 
exclusively because he might miss other 
business. Answering the question asked 
from the floor, “Why have most ques- 
tions been directed to the first inter- 
view?” Ben Salinger, Mutual Benefit, 
replied to this effect: “Because in the 
first interview the agent is actually con- 
ditioning the prospect to buy. The sec- 
ond interview is a purchase on the part 
of the prospect.” 
Those Who Ran the Show 

It was a big committee that planned, 
prepared and carried out the day’s pro- 
gram. Louis A. Cerf, Jr., president of 
the association, opened the affair, and 
Lester Einstein, Mutual Benefit, took 
over as chairman of the sales congress 
committee. His assistant, Hubert E. 
Davis, Union Central, presided over the 
afternoon session. Committee chairmen 
included William H. Bender, Jr., Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Wheeler H. 
King, New England Mutual; Elias Klein, 
Travelers; Robert Lahm, Prudential; 
Paul E. Orr, Jr., Guardian, and George 
P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual. 


Serving on the four panels were 
these: 

Prospecting—Manuel Camps, J chairman, 
John Hancock; Robert A. Bernard, Lester A. 
Rosen, Sam B. Sapirstein, Charles H. Sims, 
Eric J. Wilson. 


The Approach—Horace H. Wilson, chairman, 
Equitable Society; Jan Friedman, Felix 
Levy, Walter Mc Intosh, Robert J. Manheimer, 


Florence E. Stieler, G. Gilson Terriberry 


The Interview—Osborne Bethea, chairman, 
Penn Mutual; Lewis C. Sprague, co-chairman, 
Provident Mutual; John H. Kayton, Benjamin 
D. Salinger, John K. Luther, Sara Lewinson, 
W. G. Thompson, G. E. Odell, Robert B. Proc- 
tor and E. S. Hassard. 

The Prospect's Viewpoint — Edgar Kobak, 
chairman, vice-president, Lord & Thomas, ad- 
vertising agency; William w. Brush, editor and 
engineer; A. Ww: Austin, banker; Malcolm La- 
Prade, “The Man From Cook's”; Mrs. Marion 


Deyoe, housewife. 


Fifty-One » Agents Complete 
New York City Sales Course 


Fifty-one agents completed the sales 
training course conducted by the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 


City last Fall and this Winter and cer- 


tificates were awarded to them at the 
beginning of the sales congress last 
Thursday. Benjamin D. Salinger, Mu- 
tual Benefit, who directed the course 
through a four-months’ period and who 
deserves much of the credit for its suc- 
cess, read the names of those who met 
all requirements. An interesting angle 
is the number of women agents who 


earned certificates. Here is the complete 
list : 

Eugene W. Bechtle, Marietta M. Berry, J. M 
T. Billson, William T. Boyer, Dorothy S 
Briggs, S. Raymond Brown, Edwin Bukofzer, 
Andrew N. Clarke, Ruth Dagnall, J. Herbert 
Doyle, George T. Dunlap, Jr. 

James F. Flack, Phillip Wells Hall, 
garet B. Hasbrouck, Louis Hauer, 
Lillian L. Joseph, E. F. Keller, 
Bessie Lederer, Fay Levy, 
A. Edward Lindhjem. 
Mallory, J. Lewis Mallory, Jr., 
Mapes, Edyth Milton, Mable F 
Newkirk, J. C. Owen, Edward C. Paddock, 
Harry Paller, Joseph B. Pearman, Edna M. 
Perlman, Kenneth T. Piercy, John T. Powers. 

Frank P. Rab, Benjamin Rayved, Arnold Sie- 
gel, Ulysses Solomon, Harry F. Spatz, Rebecca 
F. Spielberg, Florence E. Stieler, Milton E. 
Sylvester, Manya Tart, Joseph D. Tooker, Jr., 
William A, Triess, Charlotte G, Vance, Jacob 
Wantman, Frederick H. Wells, Sarah C. Wells, 
Helen Wolfsohn. 


Jr., Mar 
Louise Her- 
Rose K. 


Lawrence L. 


man, 
Korn, 
Lifshey, 
Donald L, 
Douglas S. 
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Advertising Agency in Survey Gets 


Some Public Reaction to Insurance 


Some fundamental reasons why peo- 
ple buy life insurance were brought out 
recently through a survey conducted by 
Lord & Thomas advertising agency of 
New York City. Edgar Kobak, a vice- 
president of Lord and Thomas, reviewed 
some of them in his talk last week be- 
fore the sales congress of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City. He made the statement in his ad- 
dress that agents should not hesitate to 
put on a little pressure once in a while 
if pressure is needed to make the pros- 
pect buy protection that he needs. Mr. 
Kobak was chairman of the policyholders 
panel. Here are some excerpts from his 
talk about the agency’s survey: 

“What are the fundamental reasons 
people carry life insurance?” Practical- 
ly all people buy insurance as protection 
for their dependents in case of death. 
It was interesting to note, however, an 
increase in the number that purchased 
insurance for other reasons, such as, re- 
tirement, savings and investment. These 
percentages for the latter three have 
gone up considerably in recent years. 

“Do wives or other de pendents object 
to the discussion of life insurance ?” The 
answer was a definite “no.” Perhaps 
this means that more appeals be directed 
to dependents to indirectly influence the 
prospect. Twenty years ago there was 
considerable objection by wives when 
the subject of life insurance was brought 
up for discussion. 

“Who profits most from life insurance 
sold?” Too many people think that the 
insurance company, the executives and 
the salesmen profit ‘most. Replies to this 
question show that more must be done 
to impress the fact that the real benefit 
goes to the insured, the beneficiaries. 
The survey brought out that it is the 
general feeling that benefit payments are 
prompt. 

The replies to another question show 


that people know very little about the 
policies they buy. It is up to the insur- 
ance companies to find a way to simplify 
what the policies state. People are 
afraid of the legal language of the policy. 
Methods must be developed that will give 
to the buyer in addition to the language 
of the policy a statement as to just what 
the policy means to them. 

“What do people want to know about 
the company issuing the policy?” The 
majority want to know about the com- 
pany’s financial condition and soundness. 
Second in importance was the fact that 
they wanted to know about the com- 
pany’s general reputation, size, age and 
dependability. A smaller number wanted 
to know its record for prompt payment, 
its record of dividends and interest paid. 
Others wanted to know more about the 
management of the company. People 
must be made to realize that their in- 
vestment is safe and that payments will 
be made. 


Executives Attend Banquet 


Many top executives of life insurance 


companies took part in the forty-third 
annual banquet of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City held 
last Thursday evening in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Louis A. Cerf, Jr., pre- 
sided over the affair. As reported last 


week, Harvey Weeks of the Central Han- 
over Bank was speaker. Elias Klein, 
Travelers, was chairman of the banquet 
committee which included Charles 
Deutsch, Harper R. Dowell, Sime Ein- 
stein, Guy S. Lyman and Saul Rosen- 
stein. Entertainment included séngs by 
Harold Patrick, baritone; Marvel Biddle, 
soprano, and by Betty Ann Nyman, child 
artist. Frank J. Novak, Jr., and his 
orchestra furnished the music. 





THE REASONS: 


agents. 


agents. 


Payroll Savings, etc. 
10. 


THE MINNESOTA 





BETTER THAN THE AVERAGE 


IN 1936 THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
EXPERIENCED ONE OF THE BEST 
YEARS IN THE COMPANY’S HISTORY 


New Paid Business exceeded that for 1937 
by over 15%. Insurance in force increased 
during the year by over 6%. 


1. A liberal agency contract. 

2. A plan for financing your agency. 

3. Accounting methods to guide you. 

4. Proven plans for finding — training 


5. A liberal financing plan for your 


6. A unique supervisory system. 
7. Organized Selling Plan. 
8. Unusually effective selling equipment. 


9. Policies for every purpose: Regular— 
Family — Juvenile — Women — Group 


Low Monthly Premiums. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


MUTUAL 
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All-Year-Round 
Sales Appeal 


Quality Accident 
Insurance 


In the past few weeks the 
need for accident and health 
insurance has been stressed ag 
never before. A. & H. Week 
gave the line a big impetus 
and the interest is being sus. 
tained. 


The PREFERRED ACCI. 
DENT’S 55th Anniversary Pol. 
icy is unusually attractive to 
applicants who may qualify, 
and it contains many liberal 
features at a low premium cost. 
It is one of many accident poli- 
cies issued by this company of- 
fering exceptional opportuni- 
ties to the 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 





afraid to talk 
accident insurance during his 
interviews. 


who is not 


These policies are backed by 
a casualty company that has 
specialized in offering quality 
accident insurance to preferred 
classes of risks for more than 
fifty years. 


Accident insurance is the 
easiest form of insurance to 
sell. Everyone is a prospect, 
daily newspapers are full of 
leads, the demand is increas- 
ing and April’s Accident & 
Health Week observance cen- 
ters the attention of the nation 
on this line. 





You might as well capital- 
ize on this form of insurance 
as you go along. If you don't 
someone else will. 


Send for complete details on our 
accident policies and direct agency 
contracts. 


The 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 
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pacific Mutual Wins 

Ad Medal of Magazine 
FOR GOOD NEWSPAPER COPY 
Based on Pattern of Life Which Buys 


Insurance Protection in 
Earlier Years 





Once a year the magazine Advertising 
& Selling makes advertising awards for 
the best work in various divisions of 
the advertising field. Some of the lead- 
ing advertising men of the country are 
either on the administrative board of 
the Annual Advertising Awards or on 
the jury of awards. One of the awards 
for 1938 was won by an insurance com- 
pany. ‘This was the Pacific Mutual Life. 

The honor it won was the medal award 
given for a national campaign appear- 
ing in newspapers, which campaign was 
distinguished for technical excellence and 
ethical soundness. The objectives of the 
Pacific Mutual’s advertisements were to 
improve agency morale and public con- 
fdence; to facilitate agents’ entree to 
prospects; to establish a personal prob- 
lem with the reader regarding insurance. 
The apneals were a rational and emo- 
tional desire for economic security, es- 
pecially after falling off of income; and 
stability of company. 

The Pacific Mutual ads consisted of 
a series of cuts with reading matter un- 
derneath. The reader was warned not 
to let his life follow the usual pattern 
of neglecting insurance only to find as 
he grows older that 92 out of 100 men 
past 65 become dependent on low pay 
work and charity of relatives. Another 
series of cuts illustrates what can be 
done in future protection with the sub- 
ject’s income at various ages before 65. 
Emphasis was given on immediate plan- 
ning for economic future. 





PRESTIGE THWARTS CRITICISM 
Russell Thierbach Talks to Pittsburgh 
C. L. U. on Meeting Criticisms of 
American Agency System 
Russell Thierbach, Cleveland, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual, addressed 
the Pittsburgh C. L. U. chapter March 8, 
saying he believes there is nobody of 
any standing in life insurance who would 
question the good that follows from the 
C.L. U. movement. The second decade 
of its existence will be primarily a mat- 
ter of getting general public acceptance 
of the movement and that for which it 
stands. He believes that discerning peo- 
ple appreciate and recognize what a C. 
L. U. trained man does stand for. The 
purpose is to let that become more wide- 

ly known. 

Mr. Thierbach’s home office has made 
extensive study of the C. L. U. move- 
ment and has found that among the 
representatives of that company C. L. 
U's average over $200,000 a year. 

The speaker quoted an officer of the 
National Purchasing Agents Association 
who said he would like to have his sales- 
men, first, not only know their product 
but know what that product will do, and, 
second, he would like his salesmen 
clothed with some authority. The same 
applies to the life insurance salesman, 
Mr. Thierbach believes. 

Mr. Thierbach emphasized the need 
of developing prestige for the salesman 
of life insurance because the American 
Agency System is challenged constantly 
y the recurring introduction of bills in 
the legislatures authorizing savings bank 
life insurance and other methods of 
eliminating the agent. He emphasized 
the real need for the agent as evidenced 
by the fact that the United States, 
Where the agency system has probably 
Teached its highest development, owns 
0% of the world’s life insurance, yet 
accounts for only 7% of the world’s 
Population. The responsibility is on the 
agent to fit the life insurance to the in- 
dividual and the general public. Only 
by building prestige and makng the pub- 
lic realize the service that the agent per- 
orms will criticism against the agency 
system be properly answered. 


Lincoln National Life 
Had Excellent Year 


USES SIMPLIFIED STATEMENT 





Insurance in Force Crosses One Billion; 
Attractive Pamphlet Annual State- 
ment for Policyholders 





The Lincoln National Life has issued 
an attractive pamphlet annual statement 
for policyholders which contains numer- 
ous graphs in color which interpret visu- 
ally the features of the company’s busi- 
ness for the year which would be most 
interesting to policyholders. 

The Lincoln National is one company 
which has greatly simplified its annual 
statement. It carries a statement of ‘re- 
ceipts and expenditures on a revenue 
basis instead of a cash basis which gives 
the actual financial picture of the com- 
pany’s operations. The present tendency 
is toward revision of the present life 
statement along these lines and the Lin- 
coln National in this as in other respects 
reflects its progressive management. 

The Fort Wayne company had a re- 
markable year in 1938, having practical- 
ly reached $1,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force, a figure since exceeded, recording 
a 22% increase in the nine years since 
the depression appeared in 1929. The 
company’s new business last year ex- 
ceeded $155,723,000. Assets exceeded 
$147,947,000, gaining during the year $8,- 
600,000. 





PHILIPPINE VISITOR 





Salvador Araneta, Manila Lawyer, Rep- 
resents Insular Life and Philippine 
Guarantee Co. 

A recent visitor to New York was Sal- 
vador Araneta, a prominent Manila law- 
yer who represents the Insular Life As- 
surance Co., and Philippine Guarantee 
Co. The Insular is the biggest native 
company in the Philippines. 

Mr. Araneta has a number of Ameri- 
can friends, some of whom he met while 
taking a special course at Harvard Law 
School. While in this country he visited 
Washington in connection with the 
Philippine bill which the Administra- 
tion is sponsoring. He is in favor of 
certain reciprocal trade arrangements on 
a more permanent basis between the 
Philippines and the United States. 

The United States purchased from the 
Philippines $35,438,000 worth of cocoanut 
oil and copra of which approximately a 
third went into the manufacture of mar- 
garine and other edible products said to 
be in competition with the American 
farmers animal fats and cottonseed oil. 
Against this there were sales to the 
Philippine Islands of American farm 
products to the amount of $11,942,000 
worth of animal and vegetable products 
other than tobacco and rubber goods— 
principally meat, milk, wheat flour, fresh 
and preserved vegetables, fruits and nuts. 
and leather goods. In 1937 the United 
States imported from countries other 
than the Philippines $30,000.000 worth of 
edible oils including nearly $12,000,000 
worth of cottonseed oil. 

Two-thirds of the cocoanut oil and 
copra which the United States purchased 
from the Philippines, or $23,625,000 
worth, went into the manufacture of non- 
edible industrial products, principally 
soap. Against this amount is placed 
$25,076,000 representing the value of 
United States sales to the Philippine 
Islands of mineral oils, chemical prod- 
ucts and textile products, principally 
cotton goods. 


GUERTIN TO CALL MEETING 

A. N. Guertin, actuary of New Jersey 
department, who is chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ committee, which is “study- 
ing the need for a new mortality table 
and allied topics,” will call a meeting of 
the committee toward the end of this 
month. 


RAGSDALE LOUISVILLE MANAGER 

Union Central Life has announced ap- 
pointment of George Y. Ragsdale as 
manager at Louisville. 
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Highlights from the 


92nd Annual Report 


New paid-for insurance in 1938, excluding an- 
nuities, amounted to $64,968,806. In addition, 
new considerations for annuities were $1,959,342. 


Life insurance in force, excluding annuities, 
now stands at $814,935,337. 


New premium income amounted to $1,730,173, 
an increase of $74,983. 


Total net premiums were $25,322,766, an in- 
crease of $254,000. 


The average rate of interest earned on all in- 
vestments showed a slight increase. 


Assets increased by over $7,750,000 to the high- 
est figure in the company’s history —$269,083,264. 


Surplus funds and special reserves increased 


to $14,763,139. 


An average of more than $80,090 each working 
day was paid to policy owners, annuitants and 
beneficiaries during 1938—a total for the year 
of $24,642,372. More than two-thirds of this 
amount was paid to living policy owners and 
annuitants. 


Since 1847 the Canada Life has paid to policy 
owners, annuitants and beneficiaries or has 

accumulated on their behalf, more than $680 
millions—over $60 millions more than it has 
received in premiums. 


C@he CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OUR 50TH YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
Established 1847 


Home Office, Toronto, Canada 
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By Paul Troth 


| IDEAS that CLICK nck | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 76 


I read an article on closing this week 
which seemed to me to make a lot of 
sense. A point was this: That if an 
agent conducts an interview without try- 
ing to close he is simply conversing with 
a prospect about life insurance. Three 


a medical exami- 
a check. 


three 


essentials in a sale are 


nation, a signed application and 


When an agent asks for those 














you need it; so 
my temper! 


You can pass, 
sign before 


you can pay, 


I lose 


things and gets them, he has done a job 
for his prospect and made some profit 
for himself. “The most common reason 
for failure to close is failure to make a 


definite try for a close.’ 

The article on closing was in Field 
News, house organ of the Western & 
Southern Life. Here are some excerpts 
from it: 

“There ought to be a law making it 
compulsory for the agent to hand his 
pen to the prospect and to tell him to 
write his name on the dotted line. No 


interview is complete unless this is done. 
Practically all applications that are 


closed are closed that way, and over 
half of those that are not closed would 
be closed if the agent in each case 
would make it a rule to offer the pros- 
pect the pen and show him where to 
write his name 

“When an agent concludes an inter- 
view without asking the prospect to 
ign, he simply converses with the pros- 
pect about life insurance but he doesn’t 
try to sell him. To close the case you 
must get the applicant’s signature and if 
you don’t ask him for his signature, you 
really haven't tried to close ; 

“Our closing problem is not so much 
the point at which prospects yield, but 
the point at which agents yield. Some 
agents yield at the prospect’s first re- 
buff, some at the second, and so on. 


Such agents start their interviews with- 
out sufficient determination to close. The 
only cure for that is to keep on trying 
and after you've tried for the last time, 
try once more, and if you don’t make it 
then and are on the way out, turn back, 
place the application on the table, hand 
the prospect your pen and say: 

“When it’s all said and done, you and 
I both know that you need this insurance 
and ought to have it, so put your name 
right there’.” 
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Policy Records Topic 
For Management Meet 


CONFERENCE HERE APRIL 27-28 


Life Office Management Association 
Plans Made for Eastern Session; Wil- 


liam P. Barber, Jr., Chairman 

Planning policy records for current 
needs and future growth is the subject 
for the Eastern Special Conference of 
the Life Office Management Association 
which will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on April 27 
and 28. William P. Barber, Jr., secre- 
tary, Connecticut Mutual, will be gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. Frank 
L. Rowland, executive secretary of 
LOMA, announced the program this 
week: 


Thursday, April 27 

Opening remarks by Association Presi- 
dent R. A. Taylor and introduction of 
conference program by General Chair- 
man Wm. P. Barber, Jr. 

“A Description of Policy Records and 
Related Routines” (companies employ- 
ing vertical or visible filing equipment, 
addressograph and_ billing machines). 
Home Life of New York systern, W. (¢ 
Damuth, planning supervisor, Massachu- 
setts Mutual system, Leo FE. Kuehn; 
Connecticut General system, Herbert C. 
Brinckerhoff, Jr. 

Recapitulation 
Carl Schneider, coordinator, 
Life of Vermont: Trends 
plification of records, centralization of 
files, use of master card file and serv- 
ices to policyholders and agents. 


and discussion led by 
National 


toward sim- 


Afternoon Session 

“A Description of Policy Records and 
Related Routines” (continued) (com- 
panies employing punch card equipment, 
with or without addressograph machines, 
for billing and accounting activities). 
Provident Mutual system, Charles E. 
West, assistant actuary; Phoenix Mu- 
tual system, Miss Emily E. Dickerman; 
Connecticut Mutual system, W. C. Ma- 
honey. 

Recapitulation and discussion led by 

. Stevens, assistant actuary, Penn 
Mutual: Trends toward simplification of 
records, centralization of files, combined 
billing and service to policyholders and 
agents. 

Friday, April 28 
Procedure in Anticipation of 
Major Changes in Policy Record Rou- 
tines and Related Activities,” K. D. 
Macaulay, assistant comptroller, Sun 
Life Assurance Co. 

“Preparation of Policy Records at 
Time of Issue,” Roland A. Mangini, su- 
pervisor, John Hancock Mutual. 

“Development and Use of Policy Mas- 
ter Record Card,” L. R. Jacobus, assist- 
ant secretary, Mutual Benefit. 

Discussion of foregoing papers. 
cussional leader, L. Z. Richards, 


“Survey 


Dis- 
super- 


visor, Aetna Life. 
Afternoon Session 
“The Most Effective Use of Metal 
Addressing Plates in P remy. Policy 
Records,” Sterling W. Greene, manager, 


insurance department, 
Multigraph Corp. 

“Use of Shelving for Filing Policy Ap- 
plications and Records,” representative 
of New England Mutual and representa- 
tive of Equitable Society. 

“Use and Maintenance of Policy Rec- 


Addressograph- 


ords in Branch Offices,” Howard B. 
Peterson, ficld auditing department, 
Northwestern Mutual. Discussion. 





JOIN McNAMARA ORGANIZATION 

\mong agents who were formerly with 
the John C. McNamara Organization and 
have rejoined the agency (which now rep- 
Robert 


resents the Home Life) are 

Diament, John H. Brady and Walter 
E. Knowlton Philip F. Broughton 
and C. Lamont Post, who formerly de- 
voted most of their time to life insur- 
ance, who were among leading agents of 


the old McNamara agency, and who have 
in the past few years developed a general 
insurance business, have offices on the 
same floor with the McNamara agency 
and are closely associated with that 
igency, 











Austin Agency Hears 
Ideas From Geo. Kutcher 


TELLS ABOUT HIS SALES PLAN 
Mr. Kutcher Says He Will “Go Back 
On the Street Where the Dollars 
Are” Officially May 1 


of the 
will officially 


On May 1 Geeene J. Kutcher 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
“oo back on the street where the dollars 
are.” That’s the way he expressed it this 
week when he addressed a_ luncheon 
meeting of the Gilbert V. Austin agency, 
Aetna Life, in Brooklyn. For the past 
seven years Mr. Kutcher has been a gen- 


cral agent in partnership with Rudolph 
Recht for the Northwestern in New 
York City. Fellowing his two-fisted 
method, for which George Kutcher is 


famous in the life insurance business, he 
told members of the Austin agency how 
he has secured business in the past and 
how he will continue to get business as a 
full-time personal producer. Some of the 
sales ideas he tossed out were these: 
Approaching a man with a retirement 
income idea and selling Ordinary life is 
cood business. The man gets more pro- 
tection from the same amount of pre- 
mium. He takes a little less income at 
65, but Mr. Kutcher tells his prospect: 
“If cutting your income at 65 from $100 
to $78 a month makes a difference you'll 
be a bust anyway. If you’re a success, 
you won’t even miss that $22 a month.” 
He adds: “If you die, you'll be lucky. 
You won’t know it but your family will.” 
For twenty-four years Mr. Kutcher 
has been using Mr. Recht’s system of 
one card for each day of the year on 
which are listed birthdays and age- 
changes of his policyholders. He gets 
that card on his desk the first thing 
each morning. Mr. Kutcher has more 
than 3,000 clients. 
Looks For “Lapse-Proof” Clause 
The question, “Are your policies lapse- 
proof ?” is a good one to get the pros- 
pect’s interest. When Mr. Kutcher has 
a chance to study a man’s policies he 
looks for the automatic premium loan 
clause. If it isn’t in, he gets the pros- 
pect’s confidence by having it put in. 
Selling the medical examination first 
saves time. Mr. Kutcher says: No ex- 
amination, no insurance. He tells his 
prospect: “I'll have two doctors make 
the examination. Two doctors work 
faster than one.” He personally calls 
back on the prospect to give him a writ- 
ten summary of the examination. He 
revealed that in 1936 he spent $460 on 


medical fees and $40 on cardiograms. His 
commissions were $37,000. 
In talking to prospects Mr. Kutche1 


doesn’t talk about “optional settlements” 
he talks about “$100 a month.” He says: 
“What we call it is our business; what 
he wants to hear is simple things.” 
Annual Premiums Save Money 
Paying policies on an annual basis 
saves the policyholder money. If he has 





LIFE INSURANCE 
PURCHASED ON 


RENEWALS eourtasie Basis 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO. 
Room 4901 70 Pine St., New York 


Telephone WHitehall 4-315! 
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BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
(Established 1883) 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Members of The American Institute of Accountants 
120 Broadway. New York City 

Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada 





COIN CLOCKS 
will help you sell more life insurance, 
For full details write to: 


COIN CLOCK SERVICE Co. 
700—Prospect—4th Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 














thiee or four policies on a quarterly 
basis, enough can be saved to buy a 


protection. Mr. Kutcher says: “Pay j 
once and get it over with. Don’t a 
11 or 12% interest.” 


Rather than ask for a man’s policies 


Mr. Kutcher asks if he may send some. 
one to the office to copy them. He sug- 
gests the agent can do it himself jf 


necessary, checking particularly on safe. 
ty clauses and excess interest Payments 
through poorly arranged premiums, 

What Mr. Kutcher calls his “Building 
and Loan” plan puts the premiums on 4 
monthly basis. If a prospect wants to 
buy $2,000 Mr. Kutcher suggests he de- 
posit $10 a month and get $3,000 of pro- 
tection; sells him three $1,000 policies 
with a quarterly premium, one with a 
30-day rider and another with a 60-day 
rider. The same idea works with big 
cases. 

About big cases Mr. Kutcher says 
“Take the little first and you maj 
fall into the big ones.” When he has pre- 
sented an idea which he knows his pros- 
pect needs and can pay for Mr. Kutcher 
may say: “TI don’t see how an intell- 
rent man like you can sit back and say 
‘No, no, no.” Two things must be wrong: 
either T didn’t make myself clear or you 
Vdn’t understand it. Tl go over it 
again 


ones 


MISS JONES ADDRESSES WOMEN 

Appears at St. Louis Meeting March 10; 

Young Men of Life Association 
Hold Round Table 

Miss Sara Frances Jones, Chicago, was 
the guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis held March 10. 

Miss Jones, who is a special repre- 
sentative of the Equitable Society, has 
written as much as $1,000,000 a year. She 
served as first chairman of the — 
underwriters’ committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Unde rwriters. 

The young men’s division, Life Under- 
writers Association of St, Louis, held a 
round table on “Motivation” March & 
Adam Rosenthal, Connecticut Mutual, a 
former president of the association, led 
the discussion. 

The young men’s division membe Ts are 
working out details of their “Life Un- 
derroast” to be given in April. Much 
secrecy has marked the preliminary ar- 
rangements since those in charge want 
it to prove a real surprise when pre- 
sented to the association. 


women’s division, 





LICENSED IN QUEBEC 
Laurentian Life has been licensed in 
the Province of Quebec. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


° Consulting Actuaries °* 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEekman 3-6799 








Censulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
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Murrell Brothers Win Company Award 





W. L. Murrell 


Upon the occasion of the second an- 
niversary as general agents for the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Los Angeles, the Murrell 
brothers, Thomas G. W. L., were 
presented with a plaque as the com 


and 


pany’s highest award to a general agency 
Presi- 
Messrs. 
meeting of the 
coming 
general 
for the 


for best all-round performance. 
dent Hardin gave this plaque to 
Murrell at the annual 
general agents, the presentation 
at the conclusion of the annual 
agents’ dinner which was _ held 


President Hardin 


T. G. Murrell 


first time in the new recreation hall at 
the home office in Newark. 

The Murrell brothers took over the 
Los Angeles agency in 1934. It was a 
new territory for them as Tom Murrell 
had been a general agent in New York 
City and Wey Murrell had been in sell- 
ing, supervision and home office agency 
department administration in the East. 
At the end of 1938 Los Angeles climbed 
to ninth place among the company’s 
agencies in paid production. In the last 
vear and a half twenty-two new agents 
joined the Murrell organization. 





MUTUAL LIFE MANAGERS MEET 
Three Days’ Senion at Waldorf-Astoria; 
President Houston and Other Offi- 

cers Address Convention 


The annual meetings of the Mutual 
Life’s managers were held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, on March 
6,7 and 8, the entire managerial force 
of the company being present. Vice- 
President and Manager of Agencies 
George A. Patten had charge of all ses- 
sions. Among officers of the Mutual 
Life who appeared on the program were 
David F, Houston, president; William 
A. Hutcheson, vice-president and actu- 
ary; Dwight S. Beebe, vice-president and 
financial manager, and Louis W. Daw- 
son, vice-president and general counsel. 
Among other speakers were G. A. Sat- 
tem, superintendent of agencies; J. 
Roger Hull, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, 

A number of managers were on the 
Program which traced the career of a 
Mutual Life representative from the 
time of his original selection through 
the training processes and into methods 
of keeping the agent in production over 
4 persistent period of time. 





Ordinary Business Gains In 
February; Industrial Down 


New life insurance for February was 
%2% less than for February of last 
year, according to a report by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
'o the United States Department of 


Commerce. The total for the first two 
months of this year was 10.3% more 
than the total for the corresponding 


months of 1938, the report shows. 
For February, the new business of all 
classes of forty companies was $570,- 
48,000 against $589,407,000 for February, 
1938—a decrease of 3.2%. New Ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $420,255,000 
against $373,644,000 — an increase of 
“9%. Industrial insurance was $109,- 
I, against $174,092,000—a decrease 
of 4.9%. Group insurance was $40,- 
against $41,671,000—a_ decrease 


ce, 


of 3.2%, 


C. G. LANGLEY PRESIDENT 





Heads Palmetto State Life Following 
Retirement of William Wallace; I. D. 
Peek Vice-President 
William Wallace has retired as presi- 
dent of Palmetto State Life, continuing 
as a member of the board. Christopher 
G. Langley, vice-president, has been 
elected president. I. D. Peek, Charles- 
ton, S. C., state congressman, becomes 
vice-president, while N. A. Turner, 
Columbia attorney, has been added to 
the board. Mr. Langley has been in in- 
surance for forty years, serving in many 
capacities. His brother, A. B. Langley, 
is president of Carolina Life and a di- 

rector of Palmetto State Life. 





Partial List of Countries 
in which U. S. Life has 
Service Representatives 


. 
Belgium *Hongkong 
*CanalZone Hungary 
*China Italy 
*Colombia Jamaica 
Costa Rica Malta unique 
*Curacao Morocco 
Denmark Manchukuo 
Ecuador *Java operates. 
Estonia *Malaya 
Indo-China Nicaragua 
Gibraltar Norway 
Great Paraguay 
Britain *Philippines 
Guatemala Poland 
Haiti Portugal 
*Hawaii Spain 
Holland Syria 


*Sales agencies also 





“Kanawalukumamaiwa mau 
o ka lawelawe oiaio... 


—a bit more musical as our Hawaiian agents say it— 
but “Eighty-nine years of faithful service” is a proud 
record in any language. Faithful service has become a 
tradition of this staunch old Company. To keep up—and 
ahead—of the times, we have service agents in many 
important countries to carry it on “on the spot”. 
foreign risks will appreciate the advantages of this 
international 
Horizons” booklet, explaining how our continuing service 
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IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Mutual Benefit Leaders 
Form New Honor Group 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATES TITLE 





Composed of Large Producers and Gen- 
eral Agents; Will Facilitate Exchange 
of Information 





A new honor group, which this year 
includes the twenty-five leading pro- 
ducers and general agents of Mutual 
3enefit, has announced that it has ef- 
fected a working organization that will 
function under the name of “National 
Associates.” The new organization is 
patterned closely after the old “Asso- 


ciates” group, a predominantly Mutual 
Benefit organization which exerted a 
strong influence on life insurance sales 


methods some years ago and which in- 
cluded such outstanding life insurance 
men as Sam Sturm, Clay Hamlin, Will 
Beers, Jim Drewry, Albert Stix. The 
purpose of the new National Associates 
will be to facilitate a free interchange 
of information and technique. The scope 
of their researches and discussions will 
cover the range from sales technique 
through the intricate tax and trust prob- 
lems encountered by the larger pro- 
ducers. An important function of the 
National Associates will be collabora- 
tion on individual problems, making it 
possible for each member to draw on the 
combined talents of the group. 
Officers Chosen 

At the first meeting, held at the home 
office, Louis C. Roth, for thirteen years 
leading producer of the Clay W. Ham- 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


“BILL” STEVENS 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 





R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 








lin agency in Buffalo, and in 1938 na- 
tional leader of the Mutual Benefit, was 
elected chairman for 1939. John D. Hib 
bard ot Grand Rapids was named vice- 
chairman and John E. Clayton of 
Newark, executive secretary. G. Gilson 
Terriberry, New York, was named di- 
rector of public relations. 

The group voted life membership to 
Samuel W. Sturm of Cincinnati and 
Wallace H. King of Lima, Ohio, in rec- 
ognition of the many times they had at- 
tained leadership of all Mutual Benefit 
representatives. Mr. Sturm, who for 
many years has been a million dollar 
producer and who has been national! 
leader of the company in nine years, 
was named honorary chairman. Wallace 
King, four times company leader in the 
past six years and life member of the 
company’s weekly producers club was 
voted honorary vice-chairman. 

Membership Qualifications 

Other than the two honorary member 
ships, no provision was recommended for 
life memberships. The group recom 
mended that active membership be de- 
termined each year on the basis of an- 
nual honor roll ranking and include the 
twenty-five leading producing agents, 
with the exception that no one whose 
total volume falls below $300,000 will be 
eligible. General agents whose produc- 
tion equals or exceeds that of the lowest 
ranking member also will be entitled to 
participation in the group. 

Attainments of Participants 

Some idea of the calibre of the grouy 
can be gained from the fact that twenty 
one of the twenty-eight members have 
in at least one year paid for more than 
a million dollars of business. Eleven 
are life members or qualifying members 
(1938) of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Several have achieved 
national reputations as specialists in tax- 
ation and trusteeship as related to life 
insurance and in the creation and dis 
tribution of estates. The membershij 
for 1939 includes the following: 

L. C. Roth, Buffalo; John E. Clayton, 
Newark; Paul W. Cook, Chicago; A 
Robert Groenke, Cincinnati; Max Ma 
tusoff, Cleveland; Wallace H. King, 
Lima, Ohio; Sidney Weil, Cincinnati; J 
Arthur Pino, Lansing; Samuel W. Sturm, 
Cincinnati; Reginald S. Koehler, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; G. E. Otto Flock, Williams 
port, Pa.; Volney H. Thomas, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Walter A. Schworm, Buffalo; 
Edward J. Dore, Detroit; J. Murrary 
Hastings, Syracuse; John W. Brown, 
Louisville; Mervyn A. Hedgecock, De 
troit; N. Earl Pinney, Detroit; Max 
Hemmendinger, Newark; William FE 
Wright, Toledo; Sam B. Fleager, Chi 
cago; Rowland F. Mellor, New York; 
Tohn D Hibbard, Grand Rapids; 
Michael Alperin, Boston; G. Gilson Ter- 
riberry. New York: Lawrence G. Sin- 
ger, Milwaukee: Fritz L. Schweitzer, 
Cleveland; William H. Cobb, Ameri 
cus, Ga 


JOHN T. YATES DEAD 
John T. Yates, last of the original 
founders of the Woodmen of the World, 


died at Omaha February 16. He was 8&5. 
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STATE AND CITY INSURANCE policyholders. There has been a rapidly 
The Board of Fire Underwriters of the declining birth rate in this country for 
Pacific has published an interesting his two decades. Latest compiled figures 
tory of state insurance experiments, show a de finite halt to this .persistent 
written by Percy F. Garnett. He calls drop T 
‘ ( r ¢ s insut S pol “al « Statistic: sul- ° P 
attention to a number of state in ul } \ 1 ogy eid by ba a | il hoo Left to right: Urban F. Quick, Alexander E. Patterson, E. Paul Huttinger, Willian The 
ance of municipal insurance experments etin ol the etropo wae Jfe, the birth pa Nenner, Wallis Boileau, Jr. ant . 
which give conclusive evidence that gov rate for last year of 17.8 per 1,000 sets Al d EP <8 
; . 2 at nlp tie: ex : ace, : ¢ ) a yusine 
ernment effort in the field of insurance: some records, This is higher than any “7 — atterson, vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life in charg 
likel luce rest | year since 1931 i = th tl of agencies, is shown in above picture, snapped at home office while discussing} whos 
is not likely to produce results equa ear sines Jl and compared with th itineraries of visitations members of the group will make to reach practically all of & The 
to those which have mad commercial lowest rate on record, that for 1933, it the company’s gener al age ncie s. The trip. is to prepare further the company’s agene Thou: 
insurance one of the most successful shows an increase of 7.9%. Compared forces hoy a unified objective during coming months. Each of the five home a him { 
, : on ; rave ‘parate : . him 
businesses of the age. Unfortunately, with 1937 last year’s birth rate shows _ Bing in Se parate directions. Wallis Boileau, J¥.,. 1s second vice-president “ane 
for these governing administrations soon the highest vear-to-year gain any time . a uttinger Is agency secretary and manager of training ; William J. Nenner rigit 
‘ ! od is assistant to the vice-president, and Urban F. Quirk is agency departmen § 
after private insurance is dropped a since 1920, which is practically two dec statistician. , c ~ *& were 
laree loss frequently occurs. ades. The figures for last year also ee = 
. : : thoug 
O oO he any interesting “ASES mark a two-year continuou increase . ei 
ne of the ma erest case ' ous merease, Arthur C. Bohen, treasurer of the Pre Frank H. French, who has been mate§ the. s 
cited by Mr. Garnett was Buffalo where something which has not be en recorded ferred Accident, joined the company on manager of the Pacific Factory Insur their 
the 100th Regiment Armory was dk since the birth rate rise of the post-war St. Patrick’s Day, thirty-one years ago ance Association, succeeding Walter Van Jus 
stroved by fire in May, 1931. The loss — period in 1919-1920. today. | In ye g he has served suc- =" who is now with the National he 1s 
miss a ee - = . cessively as chief account: iftee ‘ire, 18S a gr ate of ‘orcester Poly- & spons 
was $7,000,000 The property was not While the halt in declining birth rate man. “aicataas Feaiaaoies tant (fhiteen Ping ke..¢ iduate of Worcester Poly ane 
~ : eae : years), assistant treasurer and office technic Institute, Worcester, Mass. After} hurri 
insured The complete destruction of Is most se dale cous 4 spec ially as other manager (three years) and treasurer for €xperience in Hartford with the FLA — sme 
what appeared to be one of the most countries show a similar experience, ex the past three years. Interestingly, he he became field representative in the} insur 
. we. > . Dan af. a oa, = T = . an - os 
substantial buildings in that part of the perts on population trends say that as rsa to co I referred back in 1908 on a pong sen later being transferred tof pater 
; ; : ‘mporary Dasis . its ac- , J reles r , .— extre 
country put a quietus on all schemes they read the record this country along ees. cy sis to help out in its ac os Angeles where he has directed Pa- > extra 
: 1 § : | ee ciliate te Mails 7 . counting department during a rush sea- cific F.I.A. interests for three years, Inf coura 
for municipal fire insurance there ers is de = to face an event- ee He has been there ever since and May, 1938, he was appointed acting man-F Fo 
ual decrease in population, a condition demonstrated his ability to shoulder in- ager. Lloy 
LOST GOLF BALLS while not imminent, deserves fireside CTeasingiy heavier responsibilities. This = * & spon: 
Lucius Beeb f th New Yorl contemplation by the actuaries is Mr. Bohen’s thirty-fifth anniversary . Donald C. Erwin, special agent for the f cause 
clus Beebe of the Ne kK - in the insurance business. Standard Accident in New Jersey, and > conf 
Herald Tribune said in his column Sat _ < ws Mrs. Erwin, are motoring South and will F and 
urday that insurance companies are wor : . ‘ : spend two weeks at Charleston, S, C. Fu 
ei ychee - me ; on H. D. Sammis, superintendent — in Robert E. Battles, son of Eugene Bat- Pan 
er eCauUusc ie = public las IscoVerec charge of automobile underw riting J tor tles, msurance manager for Rowan & f tl 
that it can collect insurance for balls the companies of the Fireman’s Fund Co. Los Angeles, and himself employed are | 
lost on the golf links since such a loss  {7TOUP N a S ayrtagees left on March in the office, was married at Pacific two 
S tor New or to atten > ¢ ¢ P , are . 
might technically be covered under pet inate take Pe gto Bae sear Grove, Cal, March + to Miss Dorothy Drys 
oer Be moet ing , . _®. esterday of the ational McDonald of that city. They now are in 
pam police sasha mobile eft Bureau, of which Mr. on their hone ymoon, Mr. Battles was Heat 
The ec mpanies might be worried if unmis is vice-chairman present at his son’s wedding and then man’ 
members of golf clubs put in insurance * * x remained in San Francisco on business ra 
claims for balls knocked into the rough, Lloyd C. Griswold, staff adjuster con connected with legislation. Robert W. Trad 
into ponds or into trees, and, being un nected with the Newark office of the Weeds, assistant general agent of the M 
ie ¢ itl , , Home, recently underwent an appen Massachusetts Mutual Life and a class- ys 
aon find them, made a practice of  dectomy. He is at the Rahway Memo- Mate of the younger Mr. Battles, was disti 
filing claims of this kind; but, if such — rial Hospital, Rahway, N. J best man at the wedding. son 
claims were filed, the insured would be x * O* : * « Geor 
: % 
in the position of a person in a popu John A. Stevenson, president of the Freeman P. Davis, manager casuz ilty the 
lar bar who, when told to order a drink Penn Mutual Life, has been appointed lines in the Indianapolis Santeie of the a 
» rc . Th’ oe ~ all( 
on the house, responded: “Make min by Governor James of Pennsylvania to Travelers, celebrated his twentieth anni- 1926 
. P - a a tour-vear rmioas % > > f > versary > ¢ any arc 
ae Ty a ares . * 7 te a 1 member of the " sar) with the company March 4. nam 
er cael ete a eae oe State Joard of Public \ssistance. lt gents staged a production drive in his Liet 
‘ 1 ye too popular aroun has sup rvision of the complicated relief honor with the a sult that the office had prot 
the club activities of the Commonwealth. the largest sing] » day’s business in cas- He 
In cases where golf balls are olen 4 * * — lines in sts history. Mr. Davis and 
; . . . la een anapoli anace ince 
by caddies or from automobiles some Howard Goodwin, vice-president Phoe- 1929 Pr Drecce: i lis Manager since C 
; . 29. eviously he was < r an- 
claims are filed under Personal Effects "™X Mutual, has been named_ treasurer ager in the Lo \ Ie ‘' — adm 
. . ° ° « > ) rele < ~ . y 
policie However, the number of such f the new Hartford Junior College for for eigl “HH Sa eae Nay 
ol! Ss ) } r of suc ‘ > oO 12 ar ~ 4s » - oO ~h: 
' < ’ Girls. He is also secretary of the Neuro- . “re f i fiag e is senior golf cham- test 
‘laims \ » } -} . ° ) : 
claims will never make an appreciable Psychiatric Institute and Hospital of the o = Bay ao Rosse ity C and a past president offic 
dent in insurance companies’ surpluses Hartford Retreat and a member of the ” re Casualty Club of Indianapolis. , Studios ¥ in i 
se board of that institution. ss. Merrill Chase ote & ji. 
1S REUR , 
BIRTH RATE DECLINE y= ® p clay W. Hamlin, ceneral agent Mutual LOUIS BEHR Bly 
\ declining birth rate is of importance Marian Mills, daughter of Bert N. egg = fog suff: a. N. Y,, is a passenger on Louis Behr of the Equitable Society ™ f - 
ie Mills, secretary Bankers of Iowa, is now - bt ‘ork, ys making a cruise of Chicago qualified for the Million Dollar J a 
. ce experience because a2 4 teacher in a large township school seein ean and going as far as Vene- corps of the Society by the end of Feb- T 
population of increasingly higher average lecated in Rock Falls, Iowa. She is itis >. = & ruary of this year. In 1936 he led the c 
age means greater proportional pay- net only teaching English history, litera- . , entire agency force of the Equitable with 
ments. a hicher rati € maturity of pol; ture and Glee Clubs, but is directing a Vice-President J. Ross Stewart of the $2,000,000 of business. He joined the ‘ 
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Cuthbert E. Heath 


There has never been a more import- 


The Late 


ant insurance man in the history of the 
business than Cuthbert Eden Heath 
whose death in London was reported in 
The Eastern Underwriter last 
Thousands of insurance men can thank 


week. 


him for their positions because they are 
engaged in types of insurance which 
originated in the brain of Mr. Heath or 


were put into operation because of the 


encouragement he gave the men who 
thought of them and who had neither 
the sponsorship or resources to make 
their ideas effective. 

Just a few of the coverages for which 
he is given responsibility as creator or 
sponsor are burglary, profits, earthquake, 
hurricane, credit, smallpox, as well as 
ome of the freak coverages such as 
insurance against twins. It is thus ap- 
parent that he was not only a man of 
extraordinary resource, but he had the 
courage to make his creations effective. 

For many years his leadership in 
Lloyd’s was recognized and his mere 
sponsorship of any plan of insurance 
caused others to adopt it because of the 
confidence in London in his judgment 
and in his integrity. 

Furthermore, he was the outstanding 
trainer of Lloyd’s underwriters and some 
f the leading figures at Lloyd’s today 
are his proteges. The list is a long one, 
two of the best known being Matthew 
Drysdale and Montagu Evans. 

In addition to being head of C. E. 
Heath & Co., Ltd. which figures in 
many Lloyd’s syndicates, he was found- 
er and for years the chairman of the 
Trade Indemnity Co. 

Mr. Heath was a tall, forceful figure 
of aman who was a member of a most 
distinguished family. He was the third 
son of the late Sir Admiral Leopold 
George Heath, was a Commander of the 
British Empire, a Knight of Grace of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and High Sheriff of Surrey from 1925 to 
126. Among the initials behind his 
name are L.D. This stands for Deputy 
Lieutenant, a British title given to men 
Prominent in public life of the country. 
He had a brother who is an admiral. 
and another who was an admiral. 
Cuthbert E. Heath was the son of an 
admiral. He, too, wanted to enter the 
Navy, but failing to pass the medical 
est he got a job in an insurance broker’s 
office. One reason he became interested 


imsurance was because Admiral Heath, 
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8 father, was director in the first pure- 
ly mutual fire insurance company to be 
established in England, its history dat- 
ing back to the last years of the seven- 
teenth century. ; 

€ name of brokerage firm with which 
oe : Heath first became associated 
frst ey Head & Co., and he got this 
of iL in 1878. He became a member 

oyd’s in 1880 and started under- 





writing for himself in 1882. From 1912 
to 1915 he was a member of Lloyd’s 


Committee. His underwriting syndicate 
at the time of his death consisted of 
more than 250 names. 


In 1936 at a general meeting of mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s it was decided that a 
portrait of him should be painted and 
placed in the library of Lloyd’s and a 
replica should be presented to him. The 
portrait, which was painted by John A. 
M. Hay, was unveiled at a general meet- 
ing of Lloyd’s, and is shown in a cut 
on this page. Upon the occasion of 
the unveiling of the portrait the then 
chairman of Lloyd’s, Neville Dixey, 
made some comments about the per- 
sonality and creative ideas of the vet- 
eran underwriter and_ broker. 

Chairman Dixey said that Mr. Heath 
had practically created the non-marine 
market at Lloyd’s; that he had con- 
ceived new forms of insurance; that he 
had initiated new methods, often break- 
ing away from conventional procedure 
and at times defying authority. He was 
like the Rugby football boy who, show- 
ing a disregard for established proce- 
dure of the game, picked up the ball 
and ran with it. What Mr. Heath had 


done turned out to be an enormous 
van both for his contemporaries and 
his successors. 

He added that while Mr. Heath had 


displayed so much initiative and cour- 
ave in voyaging in the uncharted seas, 
these qualities were combined with sin- 
gular caution and prudence. While he 
was prepared to take with both 
hands, he never did so at the expense 
of security. He laid the greatest stress 
on financial stability and was one of the 
first to put his premiums in trust and to 
demand that underwriters’ accounts 
should be audited. Since that time it 
is a standard procedure and is required 
of all Lloyd’s underwriters—both the 
putting of premiums in trust for three 
vears, and the audit. 

It was characteristic that in his reply 
Cuthbert E. Heath said that many of the 
forms of non-marine insurance had 
reached the full stature of manhood, 
but he felt that several forms as yet 
were only in their infancy and some 
had not yet seen the light. 

During the last few years Mr. Heath 
had been withdrawing from many of his 
activities. His deafness had become 
more acute; with his advanced age. His 
London house, on Rotten Row close to 
the bridal path where for years he rode 
every morning, was a palace and there 
he had entertained numerous American 
insurance men. He made one brief trip 


risks 


to New York and told the writer he 
came over because he wanted to go 
hunting in Canada. He had hunted in 


many parts of the world. He loved to 
shoot and to ride. 

Among his first innovations was that 
of hurricane insurance. Mr. Heath’s out- 
fit found that in the West Indies plant- 


ers were borrowing money from the 
banks for which they had to pay 20% 
to 25% interest on the money they 
borrowed. When a hurricane came along 
it would wipe out the crops and the 
banks could not collect. The situation 
in brief was that the rate of interest 
charged footed up to what amounted to 
a considerable item of insurance. Mr. 
Heath gathered data relative to the fre- 
quency of hurricanes and from this 
information he worked out a policy so 
that when the planters borrowed money 
from the bank, the bank could get a 
policy from Lloyd’s guaranteeing loss 
against hurricane. The issuance of this 
insurance immediately brought down the 
interest to the neighborhood of 6%. 
In talking to friends as to how he 
originated the first policy on burglary 
insurance, Mr. Heath said he got the 
idea after one of his neighbors in the 


country had been robbed. Mr. Heath 
asked him if he had insurance. The 
neighbor said he did not think there 
was any such insurance. Mr. Heath 


and found there was no 
He started to write such 
a contract and at first his associates at 
Lloyd’s made some caustic remarks 
about his doing so as they thought such 
claims would encourage people to com- 
mit a burglary. He had more confi- 
dence in human nature, however, and 
went ahead on the basis of risk selec- 
tion and then originated the first bur- 
elary insurance policy. It was a_suc- 
cess, of course, and immediately found 
imitators. 

Another one of his great innovations 
was during the flu epidemic in London 
some years ago which caused a great 
many deaths. Mr. Heath conceived the 
idea of bringing out a limited policy 
covering this risk. That also proved to 
be a profitable coverage. 

A statement was made this week to 
the writer that one could go down the 
list of different kinds of insurance 
brought out between 1890 to 1917 and 
find that Mr. Heath was back of prac- 
tically all of them. 

While credit insurance has not been 
an overwhelming success in the United 
States, it has had a quite wide inter- 
national coverage and the Trade In- 
demnity Co., which he established in 
1917, had a net premium income in 1937 
of £85.000. The capital of the company 
is £250,000 and it has investments of 
£563,505. 

The principal reason that led him to 
thinking about the possibility of credit 
insurance was that many merchants, 
particularly British merchants who were 
making shipments overseas in China, 
South America, South Africa and other 
places, were having difficulty in getting 
money from the banks on the usual 
shipping documents. Sometimes the 
shipment would be refused at the other 
end of the line or would not be paid 
for and they found that merchants 
would have to grant credits (for in- 
stance in South America) from three or 
six to nine months. That was too long 
a period for the individual merchant to 
carry the burden and the banking prob- 
lems resulted. Mr. Heath worked out 
credit insurance so that he could grant 
a credit policy 


made inquiries 
such coverage. 


for six or nine months 
and a merchant or shipper could take 
the policy to the bank in England and 
could get the cash needed for the trans- 
action, 

One of the most 
told in London about Mr. Heath re- 
volved about an interview he had with 
the late Guy Carpenter of New York 
who had worked out the so-called Car- 
penter plan of excess treaty insurance, 
which a number of American companies 
used or are using. After Carpenter had 
thought out and perfected the plan he 
went to London and interviewed mem 
bers of Lloyd’s. None of them was 
agreeable to accept the idea at the time, 
but in office after office Carpenter was 
told that Heath was the man for him 
to see. The veteran underwriter was in 
Algiers at the time on a hunting trip 

Carpenter decided to visit him at his 
camp. It was not easy finding him as 
Heath was in the interior of the coun 
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try. He did find him; and sitting in 
Heath’s tent Carpenter explained his 
plan. Heath listened carefully; then 


said: “Mr. Carpenter, you have some- 
thing which I have been trying to get 
American brokers to do for years. The 
average broker brings to me the cloth 
and says, ‘Mr. Heath, would you not like 
to buy this cloth and make yourself a 
hat from it?’ Now, you have made the 
hat; and you have brought it to me; 
you have put it on my head, and it fits.” 

Without further ceremony Mr. Heath 
pulled out a slip, put his initials on it, 
and stated that he would take the lead 
on this line of insurance and would com- 
mit his office to take a certain per- 
centage. “Go back to London; show 
this slip; and I am sure you will get a 
full list of underwriters,” said Mr. 
Heath. Carpenter returned to London 
and found that Mr. Heath’s prophesy 
was correct. The initials proved an 
open sesame, 

The Carpenter plan treaty runs for 
five year period, although it can be 
canceled at any time. Premiums were 
based upon number of losses paid, and 
these losses were spread over a number 
of years. The treaty held an individual 
company’s loss down to from $200,000 
or $350,000 and the spread of the loss 
over the five year period removed the 
necessity of putting the entire amount 
of the loss in any one year’s financial 
statement. In the big oil tank fire in 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., seven American 
companies had the entire risk. Lloyd’s 
had reinsured it on the Carpenter plan. 
Lloyd’s underwriters, without waiting for 
the 60 days proof of loss, paid by cable 
their share: $8,250,000. 

One of C. E. Heath & Co.’s greatest 
risks as a member of Lloyd’s was in- 
surance on the British Empire Exhibit 
in 1924. 

It is not known how he conceived the 


idea of insuring against twins. Not 
much such insurance was written as 
there are decidedly few husbands or 
wives who would go into an insurance 
office and ask for insurance against 


such a contingency. Not even Dionne 
carried such insurance; probably never 
heard of it, but insurance against twins 
proved to be one of the greatest adver- 
tising ballyhoos for Lloyd’s which it has 
ever had as newspapers throughout the 
world were constantly talking about it 
and it appealed to Punch and funny men 
on newspapers world-wide as something 
to coin a quip about. 

Another great Lloyd’s ballyhoo which 
has gotten extensive advertising valuc 
although few policies are written are the 
$100,000 policies on famous legs of musi 
cal comedy or movie stars; large policies 
protecting hands of violinists and so on 
Sam Behrendt of Los Angeles once had 
a Hollywood comedian who was cross- 
eyed insured against his eyes going 
straight. Such a line was taken out for 
publicity purposes, but the publicity 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Special Forms, Rates 
For World’s Fair Risks 


PREPARED BY RATING ASS'’N 


Three Forms Available for Assureds; 
Contents Rates 3% and 3%%; Build- 
ing Rates Range Up to 5% 

The suburban executive committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization has adopted special forms 
adapted to meet the unusual conditions 
affecting property located at the New 
York World’s Fair, which will be opened 
to the public on April 30. These were 
promulgated on Tuesday by Manager W. 
H. Geyer. Assureds have a choice of 
three forms for buildings, but there is 

only one form for contents. 
Reducing Building Form No. 1 

A special form, entitled “Reducing 
Building Form No, 1,” has been pro- 
vided, which stipulates that face amount 
of the policy reduces on a uniform per 
diem scale from the opening date of the 
fair unti! October 30, 1939, so that only 
about 1/180th of the original amount will 


be in force on the closing day. Pro- 
vision is made under this form to pay 
partial losses in full (coinsurance re- 


quirements being met) up to, but not in 
excess of, the amount of insurance in 
force on ‘the day of the provided 
the damage is completely repaired. If 
repairs are not made, payment is made 
of that percentage of the agreed cost to 
repair that is established by application 
of the per diem depreciating or diminish- 
ing came provided by the special terms 
of * the form. 

The rate for fire cover under this form 
for the six months’ period from April 30 
to October 30, on buildings located in 
the exhibition section north and west of 
Corona Avenue, Horace Harding Boule- 
vard, Rodman Street and Lawrence 
Street is 1.50%; and for buildings and 
other structures located in the amuse- 
ment section southeast of Horace Hard- 


loss, 


ing Boulevard the rate is 25% higher, 
or 1.875% for the six months’ term. A 
special short rate table has been pro- 


vided for policies which take effect after 
\pril 30, 1939. 
Full Cost and Additional Expense En- 
dorsement Form No. 2 
Although World’s Fair leases require 
lemolition of all exhibitors’ buildings 
within sixty days after October 29, 1939, 
an exhibitor suffering a loss during the 
1939 period of the fair probably would 
make every effort to repair the damage 
with the least possible delay, not only in 
order to take advantage of as much as 
possible of the remaining 1939 session, 
but also to be prepared for the generally 


anticipated resumption of the fair in 
1940. Accordingly, a “Full Cost and Ad- 
ditional Expense Endorsement” (Form 
No. 2) has been provided for attach- 


ment to Reducing Building Form No. 1 
for the purpose of offsetting the daily 
lepreciation in the amount of insurance 
established by that form, provided the 
damage is completely repaired. This en- 
dorsement enables the insured to collect 


the full amount of any loss up to the 
inception amount of the policy under 
such conditions, coinsurance require- 


ments being met. 

This endorsement also provides that 
increased expenses to not exceeding 50% 
in excess of normal reconstruction or re- 
placement costs, caused by the necessity 
to a minimum the time 


of reducing re- 
quired for rebuilding or replacing, will 
be paid, provided such increased costs 
do not exceed the maximum liability es- 
tablished by the face amount of the 
policy. 

The rate for fire cover under com- 


and 
and Additional Expense En- 


bined Reducing Building Form No. 1 
Full Cost 


2 for the six months’ 
30 to October 30 on 
buildings located in the exhibition sec- 
tion is 2%; and for buildings and other 
structures located in the amusement sec- 
tion the rate is 2%4%; an advance of 
33-1/3% over the rates for fire cover 
under Reducing Building Form No. 1 
alone. <A = special short rate table has 
been provided for policies written or en- 
dorsed after April 30, 1939. 
Building Insurance Under 
Ordinary Forms 

If building insurance is written under 
other than the special “Reducing Build- 
ing Form No. 1,” such policies covering 
buildings in the exhibition section will 
be subject to an annual rate of 4% and, 
covering buildings or other structures in 
the 
of 5%. 


the 


dorsement Form No, 


period from April 


If written for less than one year 
regular short rate table shall apply. 
Contents 
rates of 3% for contents of 
located in the exhibition sec- 
tion, and of 314% for contents of build- 
ings and other structures located in the 
amusement section, are promulgated; 
effective from March 9, 1939. Regular 
short rate thereof shall apply to policies 
issued for any time less than one year. 
Property in the Open 

Trees, shrubbery, ferices and other per- 
sonal property in the open, and improve- 


Annual 
buildings 


ments and betterments to buildings, will 
be subject on and after April 30, 1939 to 
the sectional building rates. 

ie Credits a 

The rates are subject, effective from 


\pril 30, 1939, to reduction of 25% (but 
not to exceed .50 per annum), for pro- 
tection by an approved automatic fire 
alarm system connected through the 
central fair station to the New York 
City fire department in conjunction with 

1 approved pre-determined route super- 
visory watchman service, when policy 
forms contain the prescribed warranty 
that such services will be maintained, and 
the building is listed in the Queens 
County tariff as eligible to this credit. 

These rates are also subject to the 
usual allowances of 5% for 90% coin- 
surance and 10% for 100% coinsurance 
but the fire alarm credit does not apply 
to rates for Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment No. 4. 

The fire and extended coverage en- 
dorsement No. 4 rates apply to property 
of independent exhibitors or concession- 
aires, except the New York City Build- 
ing, the New York State Amphitheatre, 
the Republic of France Exhibition Build- 
ing, “The House of Jewels” and “The 
\rt Museum;” which will be specifically 
rated on account of their fire resistive 
construction. 

New York World’s Fair 1939, Inc. 

Blanket average rates of .931% for fire 
cover and .169% for extended coverage 
endorsement No. 4, will be named for 

(Continued on Page 22) 








G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


CAPITAL . . . ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES. 


NET SURPLUS ° . . 
*TOTAL ASSETS. ° ° 


as required by law. 








amusement section, to an annual rate. 





Statement June 30, 


#VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE . ° 


* Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
+ Voluntary Contingency Reserve to adjust Surplus to Market Valuation Basis. 
Securities carried at $249,249.75 in the above 
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C onstantLy endeavoring to 
provide our policyholders with up-to- 
date protection and security for the 
requirements of to-day. 








FIRE—TORNADO—INLAND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE—FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION 


MERCHANTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE 


INCORPORATED 1851 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


BYRON S. WATSON 
PRESIDENT 


























Brooklyn Brokers to Hold 
Annual Banquet on May 2 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is arranging to hold its 
twenty-seventh annual dinner on Tues- 
day, May 2, at the Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn. The committee on arrangements is 
headed by H. Lester Heistad, chairman, 
and Bernhard Stern, vice-chairman, Mor- 
timer L. Nathanson is chairman of the 
invitation committee. A number of prom- 
inent men in the insurance and business 
world will attend this affair as speakers 
or guests. 





PLAN DINNER TO H. D. HOLMES 

The Union County Association of 
Underwriters will hold an important 
meeting at the Suburban Country Club, 
Union, N. J., on Thursday afternoon, 
March 23. This meeting, open to mem- 
bers only, will be followed by a testi- 
monial dinner to H. Donald Holmes, 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters. The dinner will be open 
to company _ representatives. Harry 
Rothberg is president of the Union 
County board. 





Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


1938 
. . ° ° $1,500,000.00 
° ° ° ° 1,556,345.63 
° . 184,918.86 
51,352.27 
. ° . ° 3,001,112.19 
. . ° ° 6,293,728.95 
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-It is understood the Inland Marine Un- 


NEW RULES ON FLOATERS 


Illinois Orders Writers of Personal 
Property Floaters to Join Rat- 

ing Organization 
As of May 1 all fire and casualty com- 
panies writing personal property floaters 
in Illinois must issue their contracts in 
conformity with the rate-regulation sec- 


tions of the insurance law, according to 
an order issued by Director Ernest Pal- 
mer. He has set up the following pro- 
visions: 





“1. The company shall become a member oi 
or subscriber to the services of a rating organi- 
zation licensed under the provisions of Article 
XXVII of the Illinois Insurance Code and shall 
be governed by the provisions of the said article 
in the issuance of such policies. 


“2. Copies of policies to be issued shall be 
filed with this department for its approval 
through the rating organization of which the 
company is a member or subscriber. 

“Tf personal property floater policies are be 
ing issued or are to be issued in Illinois you 
will advise this department on or before the 
effective date of this order and in so doing it- 
dicate the rating organization of which you art 
a member or subscriber or of which you will be- 
come a member or subscriber.” 


The Illinois Personal Property Floater 
Bureau of Chicago, rating organization 
with a membership of 134 companies, has 
already filed its rates, rules and forms. 


derwriters Association will adopt the 
rates and rules of the bureau for use in 
Illinois. 





BELIEVERS IN PITTSBURGH 


In a recent advertisement in a Pitts- 
burgh newspaper the National Union 
Fire , paid tribute to “nine grand old 
men” who believed in Pittsburgh and 
aided its industrial growth. They were 
Oliver, Heinz, Jones, Frick, Mellon, 
Carnegie, Byers, Laughlin and Westing- 
house. Four of these families were rep 
resented on the original board of direc- 
tors of the National Union by ae fol- 
lowing: A. W. Mellon and R. Mel- 
lon, David B. Oliver and former Sena 
George Oliver, B. F. Jones, Jr. 
H. C. Frick. 
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Writes Story of State Insurance 


(Continued 


mize in insurance pre mium payments and 
sive little or no thought to certainty of 
joss payments, to better indemnity, or to 
nes prevention and safety engineering 


service. ; ° F 
‘No congress, legislature, city council 


r board of school trustees should adopt 
one means to economize when another 
is less fraught with danger and 
therefore more certain of success,” writes 
\r. Garnett. “Law makers would not, 
with eyes open, choose to create an in- 
grance fund without deliberating over 
other means of accomplishing the same 
purpose. 

“It is neither reasonable nor accurate 
}compare premiums paid and loss pay- 
ments received over any preceding period 
f years, in arriving at a decision to set 
up a fund. The conflagrations in many 
sates and cities have swept away the 
premiums paid for several decades. The 
total premiums of San Francisco for 1906 
yould have to be paid for more than 
ne hundred years to replace the loss 
in that one conflagration. Individual 
buildings must be insured continuously 
fora period of from thirty-three to 108 
years to pay for a total loss within that 
time, The facts needed to estimate the 
probabilities of burning for any group 
f buildings can only be obtained by 
nation-wide averages combined with the 
experience of the state or locality. 
Big Insurers Would Not Carry Entire 

Building Lines 

“Some of the larger fire insurance 
ompanies have billions of dollars at 
risk and insure property not only in the 
United States but abroad. Notwithstand- 
ing their size and stability, their capacity 
to carry large risk with safety, ordinary 
underwriting prudence would prohibit 
these companies from accepting and car- 


means 


rying, individually, without reinsurance, 
all of the Federal, state, county, munici- 
pal and school property. Few insur- 


ince companies would care to carry even 


from 


Page 1) 


the business on a small public building, 
without sharing the risk through reinsur- 
ance with other companies. 

“A responsible state or municipal ad- 
ministration may build up, if no losses 
occur, a large insurance fund which is 
unprote cted, and this sum of money may 
be misused by a succeeding administra 
tion not so responsible. The taxpaying 
citizen is afforded no assurance cither 
that the insurance tax levy shall be used 
only to pay losses or that the fund will 
be sufficient to pay losses. If the fund 
is not sufficient, the taxpayer is also left 


unprotected against additional and in- 
creased tax levies. Not only is he sub- 
ject to assesment for the erection of 


necessary public buildings, but under the 
governmental insurance plan he is sub- 
ject to a second assessment to rebuild 
the same buildings in the event of loss. 

“Taxpayers naturally feel that they are 
entitled to the same protection in the 
public administration of jointly owned 
prope rty as they insist upon in c mduct- 
ing their own affairs and they do not 
want the state or municipal or school 
administration to exceed the debt limit 
or the tax limit to replace property -al 
ready owned. 

“The various state insurance experi- 
ments enumerated in this booklet is con- 
clusive evidence that government effort 
in the field of insurance is not likely 
to produce results equal to those which 


have made commercial insurance one of 
the most successful businesses of the 
age.” 


The record as presented by Mr. Gar 
nett shows many government insurance 
funds inadequate to meet payment of 
losses, inefficient management, abuse of 
authority, diversion of insurance funds 
to meet other expenses of government, 
conflicting rulings on important insurance 
matters, and, in general, a rather com- 
plete lack of the type of insurance 
service which was contemplated. 





PRIZE DONORS ANNOUNCED 
Square Club Adds to Awards of Insur- 


ance Society Based on Institute 
Examinations in April 

chairman committee on 
Insurance Society of New York, 
has announced the donors of prizes based 
n examinations of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America to be held in April 
as follows: 
Aviation : 


John J. King, 
prizes, 


American Aviation Insurance 

Groups; Casualty, I, II, III: Richard V. 
Goodwin, vice- president Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity ; Fire I, II, III: William H. 
Koop, president Great American Insur- 
ance; Fire Insurance Accounting: Percy 
Chubb of Chubb & Son; Inland Marine: 

.W. Koeckert, U nited States manager 

commercial Union Assurance; Life I, II: 
oe Holmes Bureau, Inc. ; Ocean Ma- 
tne I: Percy Chubb; Surety Mm: As ¥. 
Lafrentz, president American Surety. 

In addition to these prizes the Insur- 
ance Square Club of New York offers 
a prize of $25 to the student in the 
casualty branch who receives the highest 
average marks for the three years end- 
ing April, 1939, and a similar amount to 
the student in fire insurance who receives 
the highest average marks in April, 1939, 
lor three years in fire insurance and 
one year in inland marine. 


CANADIAN LOSSES HIGHER 
Fire losses in Canada during the week 
ended with March 4 totaled $857,800, 
showing a sharp gain over the $664,600 
Teported for the corresponding week of 
‘ast year. Of the total loss for this 
Week two-thirds was due to the de- 
‘truction of the Queen Hotel in Hali- 


lax. The loss here was estimated at 
aghly $420,000. Since January 1 up 
0 


and including March 4, fire losses in 
anada have totaled $4,850,750, as com- 
~ with $3,993,325 for the same period 


< 


Ad Club “Insurance 
Day” for John Ashmead 


John Ashmead, advertising manager, 
Phoenix-Connecticut group, will address 
the Advertising Club March 21 
on “Insuring Sales.” The club has set 
aside that date as “Insurance Day” in 
his honor. 

Mr. Ashmead is president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Hartford; member of 
the insurance advertising c inference com- 
mittee on public relations; a director of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce; 
chairman fire prevention committee, 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce; hon- 
orary member Hartford Veteran Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association; honorary 
member Middlesex County Fire Chief’s 
Association; supervisor “Old Fire Chief” 
radio program, and a former engineer 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


3oston 





JAMES E. KELLY DIES 


James Everett Kelly, member of the 
New York insurance brokerage concern 
of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc., 99 
John Street, died Monday at his home in 
Brooklyn from injuries suffered when 
he slipped and fell on the ice-coated 
steps of his home. He was 48 years old 
and was vice-president of the Ingenio 
Porvenir Corp. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and a sister, Mrs. 
Grover A. Whalen. 





WILLIAM H. PHILLIPS DIES 

William H. Phillips, for fourteen vears 
secretary of the Providence Washing- 
ton before he retired on February 1, died 
Monday at his home in Providence, R. L, 
at the age of 74 years. He had been 
with the company for fifty-seven years 
and served as assistant secretary from 
Born in Philadelphia he 
with his family 


1904 to 1925. 
went to Rhode Island 
at the age of 3. 


PEARL SURPLUS INCREASED 





Gain of $2,125,376 Recorded Last Year; 
Assets of $19,414,801 Also Show 
Fine Gain Over 1937 
The December 31, 1938, statement of 
the United States branch of the Pearl 
Assurance shows that the company has 


further strengthened its financial con- 
dition. 
Admitted assets increased $2,013,557 


to policyholders increased 

1938. The assets are 
Of this total, more than 
$13,500,000 consists of cash and bonds. 
The reserve is $1,005,577, an in- 
crease of $65,821. The surplus to policy- 
holders is $6,135,472, as compared with 
$4,410,096 at the end of 1937. 

The unearned premium reserve is $8,- 
463,554, which is a reduction of $812,806. 
The reserve for unearned premiums and 
losses recoverable on insurance in com- 
panies not admitted to New York is 
$2,722,808. 


and surplus 
$2,125,376 during 
now $19,414,801. 


loss 


Great Lakes Syndicate 
Elects Managers, Officers 


Subscribing companies to the Great 
— Underwriting Syndicate this week 

--elected the following managers: Wil- 
le B. Harward, Insurance Co. of North 
America; Wm. H. McGee, Providence 
Washington; John Byrne, Universal, 
and Gilbert B. Oxford, American. Six 
other managers have terms expiring in 


1940 or 1941. At a meeting of the board 
of managers the following officers were 
elected: 


Mr. Byrne; vice-chairman, 
Mr. Oxford; oO ~<a 1 Douglas C. 
Anderson; treasurer, Ernest W. Schuler, 
and secretary, Norman S, Adams. 


R. V. Allen and C. W. 
Benfield Joins Forces 


Rk. V. Allen has joined Charles William 
Benfield, Inc., 116 John Street, New 
York, thereby renewing an old associa- 
tion that existed when they both worked 


Chairman, 





together for about fifteen years in the 

office of Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc. 
Mr. Allen entered insurance with the 

Thames & Mersey Marine. After five 


years he joined the Hall office and was 


there for eighteen years, leaving to go 
with the Marine Agency, Inc. In these 
several positions he acquired an ex- 
tensive experience. 


PHILA. FIRE PREMIUMS OFF 
Fire insurance premiums collected in 
Philadelphia during the last six months 
of 1938 by stock and mutual insurers 
amounted to $3,496,441, a reduction of 


$143,673 from the total for the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. Mutual pre- 
miums were $291,912 compared with 
$300,476 in the last half of 1937. F 

the last six months of last year the 
leading companies were the followinc: 
Insurance Co. of North America, $310,- 


015; Franklin, 
$144,887; Pearl, 
484; National Liberty, 
sociation, $101,284. 


$288,693; Pennsylvania, 
$119,891; Home, $104,- 
$104,174; Fire As- 


TEXAS DEPARTMENT CHANGES 

R. E. Rustin has been advanced to 
the post of actuary of the Texas Fire 
Insurance Department to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of C. N. Chap- 
man, who became Houston special agent 
for the Republic of Dallas. Mr. Rustin 
has been with the department for many 
years and is recognized as an expert on 
the Texas general basis schedule. H. H. 
Rogers has been named successor of 
Mr. Rustin as supervisor of rates, having 
previously been chief rater, and Girard 
Kinney has been given supervision of the 


license division of the state fire insur- 
ance department, succeeding Miss Annie 
Laurie Jaeggli, who resigned upon her 
marriage recently. 

LONDON VISITORS 
_Among visitors to this country from 
England are A. J. Makins, general man- 
ager, Commercial Union. and B. H. 
Davis, accident manager, Phoenix. 


000. Agent, Leon 


Hanover Fire Group 


Opens Advertising Dep’t 





ROBERT A, LAIRD 
The Hanover Fire, 111 John Street, 
New York City, on Wednesday an 


nounced the appointment of Robert A 
Laird as advertising manager in charg 
of publicity and business building activi 
ties for that company and also its ass 
ciate, the Fulton Fire. The functions of 
the newly created department will in 
clude coordinating and advancing promo 
tional work between the companies an: 


their agents countrywide 
Mr. Laird comes to his new positior 
well qualified through long, diversifie: 


training and experience in insurance ad 
vertising work. He has been associated 
for many years with the advertising de 
partment of the North British & Mer 
cantile which post he has left to join the 
Hanover. He is a native of Ridgewood, 


N. J., and prior to entering insurance 
with the North British studied advertis 
ing at Columbia University and other 


schools 


Williams and Crawford to 


Retire from Security May 1 
Walter D. Williams, 
Western department at 

of the Security of New Haven, is re 

ing because of ill health on May 1 At 
the same time E. K. Crawford, assistant 
manager, who has been with the depart- 
ment since 1907 and has reached the 
retirement age, will also retire and from 


manager of the 


Rockford, Iil., 


that date the recording agency business 
will report to the home office. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who served for a time as presi- 
lent of the Security after Victor Roth 
became disabled, will continue as a di- 
rector f the Security, East & West 
and Connecticut Indemnity. J. J. Hub- 
bell, Detroit, Michigan, state agent, 

coming to the head office in New as 
as Western general agent, while E. T 
Tanner, executive assistant at the Rock- 


ford office, will continue in that capacity 


EXAMINERS TO HEAR ee 








Clade D. Min ir, director of ¢ 
f the Roval-Liverpool Groups, 
the speaker at monthly t 
the Fire Insurance Exar s 
tion of New York on Tuesday 
March 21, at Miller’s Restaur: 
Fulton Street, New York. Mr 
who is an authority on use and occu 
pancy insurance and other special risk 


lines, will talk about “side line” cover 
ages. Refreshments and entertainment 
will follow the meeting. President S. F 
O’Connor, Jr.. London Assurance, wil 
preside. On Tuesday of this week men 
bers of the association inspected tl 


New York World's Fair. 





ASBURY PARK INCORPORATION 


Incorporation papers have just beet 
filed by S. W. Hayes & E. C. Haves 
Inc., insurance, Asbury Park, N. J.; $125 


Anschelewitz. 
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Call Fire Executives to Testify 
In Missouri Rate Investigation 


By David F. Barrett 


Kleven high executives of large East- 
ern fire insurance companies were sched- 
uled to appear this week as witnesses 
before the Federal Grand Jury at Kansas 
City, Mo., which has been trying to trace 
the $447,000 in expense funds handled by 
the late Charles R. Street, Chicago insur- 
ance company executive, in 1935 and 1936. 

The company officials were to be ques- 
tioned about canceled checks made pay- 
able to Street and Robert J. Folonie, 
Chicago attorney, who were co-trustees 
of a special fund of $2,770,000 that was 
set up when the Missouri insurance rate 
case was compromised in May, 1935. The 
compromise was accepted by the special 
three-judge Federal court there that had 
jurisdiction over the Federal cases af- 
fecting the rate increase of 162/3% put 
into effect by the companies on June 1, 
1930, over the protest of the then Super- 
intendent of Insurance Joseph B.,Thomp- 
son 

Names of Witnesses Sought 

Those sought as witnesses were Paul 
l.. Haid, president, Insurance Executives 
\ssociation, New York City; Richard M. 
Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; Robert 
1). Safford, vice-president, Travelers Fire, 
Hartford; B. M. Culver, president, Con- 
tinental, New York; W. H. Koop, presi- 
dent, Great American, New York; George 
C. Long, Jr., president, Phoenix, Hart- 
ford; Alfred Stinson, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Automobile, Hartford; J. H. 
Vreeland, manager, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, Hartford; Robert R. Clark, presi- 
dent, Caledonian, Hartford; Harold V. 
Smith, president, Home Insurance Co., 
New York, and W. Ross McCain, presi- 


dent, Aetna, Hartford. It was not ex- 
pected that all these leaders would be 
in Missouri this week. 

Street is said to have received $100,500 


from the companies in 1935 and an addi- 
tional $347,581 in 1936. He filed an 


amended Federal income tax return and 
paid taxes, interest and penalties of $47,- 
000 based on the $100,500 in 1936 rather 
than tell to whom he paid the $100,500. 
Later when Federal income tax men 
learned of the $347,825 Street had died. 
The Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has filed a lien on Street’s estate in an 
endeavor to collect Federal income taxes 
on the $347,825 he handled in 1936. 
While the Federal Court accepted the 
compromise of the rate case it was re- 
jected by the Missouri Supreme Court, 
which directed that all of the $1,700,000 
of impounded premiums in the state 
case should go to the policyholders. 
Under the terms of the compromise the 
policyholders received only 20% of the 
funds held by the Federal Court. 
Witnesses who were called before the 
grand jury last week included Folonie; 
Alphonsus L. McCormack, president of 
the Charles L. Crane Agency Co. of St. 
Louis and former president of the Mis- 
souri Association of Insurance Agents, 
who has admitted receiving $30,000 from 
Street in 1936 for special work for the 


companies in the period 1933 to 1936, 


but having nothing to do with the rate 
case compromise; Walter H. Eckert of 
Chicago, attorney for the Street estate; 
Powell B. McHaney, St. Louis attorney, 
formerly attorney for the Missouri In- 
surance Department; Paul Terry, man- 
ager of the Missouri Inspection Bureau, 
St. Louis, and Leonard Poor, assistant 
manager of the Inspection Bureau and 
formerly chief rater for the Missouri In- 
surance Department. 

Eckert has stated that Street told him 
that “not a nickel of the $100,500 was 
paid to any Missouri public official, but 
that the money went for fees and other 
legitimate expenses in connection with 
the rate case. 

The Federal government is seeking to 
collect $229,139 in additional income taxes 
based on the $347,582 handled by Street 
in 1936. 





Assembly Gets Code Bill 





The comprehensive bill to revise 
completely the New York insurance 
law was reported favorably to the 


\ssembly in Albany on Wednesday by 
the committee headed by R. Foster 
Piper. 











A. N. Eagles to Address 
Brooklyn Brokers on Rates 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
will be held at the Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday, March 22. The guest 
speaker will be Arthur N. Eagles of the 
Hartford Fire. He will speak on “Are 
Local Fire Insurance Rates Reasonable ?” 
\ll insurance brokers and agents, wheth- 
er members of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association or not, are welcome 
at this luncheon meeting. Reports on 
the annual dinner as well as pending 
insurance legislation in Albany will be 
viven at this meeting. 


NOREN WITH NAT’L LIBERTY 
The National Liberty has appointed 
Carl W. Noren as state agent for Con- 
necticut with headquarters at 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford. He has been in the 
same field for the Globe & Rutgers and 
is president of the Connecticut Field 
Club and a member of the New England 
Insurance Exchange. 


NEW ZEALAND U. S. MANAGER 
Chester C. Stutt, manager of the Neth- 
erlands on the Pacific Coast, has been 
named U. S. manager for the New Zea- 
land and South British, succeeding the 
late William A. Louis. George H. Whit- 
ney, chief accountant, becomes assistant 
manager. 


BROOKLYN FIRE AGENTS ELECT 





Charles D. Fraser Succeeds Manning as 
President; Latter Becomes Executive 
Committee Head 

Charles D. Fraser, president of the 
agency of Charles D. Fraser & Co., 
Inc., 210 Broadway, Brooklyn, this week 
was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Fire Agents Association. He succeeds 
William J. Manning, who served as pres- 
ident for several years. William F. Itt- 
ner is now vice-president, Stanley J. 
Corsa treasurer and August B. Sohl sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Manning was elected chairman of 
the executive committee succeeding Wil- 
liam F. Stanz. Other members of this 
committee are Samuel A. Lemma, Arthur 
A. Larson, John F. Seekamp and Mr. 
Stanz. To the public relations commit- 
tee were elected Stewart J. Cavanagh, 
chairman; Victor Edlund, John F. Short, 
C. R. Rikel and Louis Cohen. On the mem- 
bership committee are Philip Schweitzer, 
chairman; Harry C. Mitchell, G. Scarano, 
Simon Paston and Frank Spearman. 

Mr. Fraser is a well known Brooklyn 
producer and has headed his agency 
about eighteen years. It was founded in 
1871 by Alfred Hodges and today rep- 
resents the Home, Atlas, Capital, United 
Firemen’s and New York Casualty. The 
Home has been in the agency since it 
was established. Mr. Fraser started in 
insurance as an employe of Alfred 
Hodges, Jr. and later left to start his 
own agency. Later he returned to buy 
control of this agency which had been 
changed to B. W. Lyon, Inc. Mr. Fraser 
is a member of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and the Brooklyn Real Estate 
Board. 





SIEBOLD ON COAST TRIP 


C. A. Siebold, president, Jones & Whit- 
lock, Inc., inland marine underwriters, is 
on a three weeks’ Pacific Coast trip. 


=—_— 


Crum & Forster Cos, 
Issue Fine Reports 

ASSUREDS WELL PROTECTED 

Cash and U. S. Bond Holdings of Nort, 


River, U. S. Fire, Westchester 
Exceed Unearned Premiums 








The three leading companies of the 
Crum & Forster Group, namely the 
United States Fire, North River an@ 
Westchester, have issued their annual 
statements for 1938. Each of these com. 
panies is over 100 years old, the North 
River having been organized in 1822 the 
United States in 1824 and the West. 
chester in 1837. 

Regarding the unearned premium re. 
serve of every company as a trust fund 
the statement of each of these insurer 
shows cash and United States Goverp. 
ment bonds exceeding the amount for 
this reserve and in the case of the North 
River the cash and U. S. Governmen; 
bonds exceed all liabilities other than 
capital. 

The United States ended 1938 with as- 
sets of $33,109,381, capital of $2,000,00 
and net surplus of $18,973,428, making a 
surplus to policyholders of $20,97342% 
The unearned premium reserve is $9- 
831,793. . Cash and U. S. Government 
bonds exceed $12,000,000 in value. On 
the basis of December 31 market quota- 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned the 
total admitted assets and surplus would 
be increased $604,390. 

North River Figures 

The North River reports admitted as- 
sets of $22,986,831, capital of $2,000,000 
and net surplus of $13,802,274, creating 
a policyholders’ surplus of $15,802,274. 
The unearned premium reserve is $5- 
831,894. Cash and government bond hold- 
ings exceed $8,690,000. Security values 
would be increased $453,147 if market 
quotations had been used. 

The Westchester statement shows total 
admitted assets of $17,427,672, capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $9,174,888 
making a surplus to policyholders of 
$10,174,888. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $5,492,963. Cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds are valued at more than 


$5,900,000. 


N. Y. World’s Fair 


(Continued from Page 20) 
the six months’ period from April 30 to 
October 30, on all property of “New York 
World’s Fair 1939, Inc.,” located on the 
site of the fair, subject to form on file. 
This combined rate of 1.10% for the six 
months’ term includes allowances for 
approved automatic fire alarm and su- 
pervisory watchman protection and 100% 
average clause, and is based upon Re- 
ducing Building Form No. 1 adapted for 
blanket cover on buildings, contents and 
personal property in the open, excluding 
cover on trees and shrubs under exten¢- 
ed coverage endorsement No. 4. 
Extended Coverage Rates 
Rates also were promulgated yesterday 
for the Extended Coverage Endorsement 
No. 4 by the conferences having jutis- 
diction. The fire alarm credit does not 
apply to the extended coverage endorse- 
ment rates. Rates in the exhibition sec- 
tion are: Reducing building form No. | 
from April 30 to October 30, 1939, 25; 
reducing building form and full cost and 
additional expense form endorsement for 
the same term, .333; ordinary forms, 
buildings or contents, or property in the 
open, except trees or shrubs, .67 per at- 
num, Rates for the extended coverage 
endorsement in the amusement section 
are: Reducing building form No. 1, April 
30 to October 30, 1939, .313; reducing 
building form and full cost and addi- 
tional expense endorsement for the same 
term, 416; ordinary forms, buildings °F 
contents, or property in the open except 
trees or shrubs, .838 per annum. 


FIRE LOSSES RISE 10% ; 

Fire losses in the United States i 
February amounted to $29,303,520, an 
increase of 10.6% over the total of $26; 
472,626 for the same month last yeat- 
February, 1937, losses were $28,654,962. 
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Some Company Problems of 
Today in Composite Management 


By J. Dyer Simpson, Liverpool 
General Manager, Royal-Liverpool Groups 


No. 


l 


(An address delivered before the Insurance Institute of London) 


In accepting the kind invitation to 
address the Insurance Institute of Lon- 
don, I am conscious of the honor which 
such an invitation carries; of the re- 
sponsibility for what may be said at a 
meeting of this important Institute, and 
of the difficulty in selecting a topic which 
may hold your interested attention for 
thirty minutes. Obviously, my title pro- 
vides me with something akin to a roving 
commission, but from many viewpoints it 
is simpler to be tied down to a specific 
subject. There are, however, some prob- 
lems today before the executives of com- 
posite companies which may be regarded 
as reasonably interesting, to which I may 
invite your attention. 


Defines an Executive 


As everybody knows, an executive has 
practically nothing to do—that is, noth- 
ing to do except: 

To decide what is to be done; to tell 
somebody to do it; to listen to reasons 
why it should not be done, or why it 
should be done by somebody else, or 
why it should be done a different way; 
to follow up to see if the thing has been 
done; to inquire why it has not been 
done; to follow up a second time; to 
discover that it has been done, but done 
incorrectly; to conclude that as long as 
it has been done, it may as well be left 
as it is; to consider how much simpler 
and better it would have been if he had 
done it himself in the first place, but 
to realize that such an idea would strike 
at the very foundation of the belief of 
all employes that an executive has noth- 
ing to do. 

One of the principal responsibilities of 
a composite insurance company manager 
is to his directors for the annual pub- 
lished accounts which are placed before 
the shareholders. I wonder to what ex- 
tent insurance officials rely on reading a 
summary of the published accounts of 
insurance companies—even of their own 
company—for their ideas and impressions 
of the results of the year’s trading. Those 
excellent summaries which appear in the 
daily, financial and insurance press, and 
the annual summaries by certain leading 
stock brokers, are all most helpful in 
conveying quickly the essence of the 
companies’ results. In the annual speeches 
of chairmen, summaries of and comments 
upon the year’s results are usually set 
out in an illuminating manner. But I 
fear few outside the accountant’s depart- 
ment of composite companies examine 
the actual accounts themselves. There 
is one important drawback to these pub- 
lished analyses. Each newspaper has its 
own method of analyzing results, and 
complete totals for all companies com- 
bined are thus difficult to obtain. 

As we all know, the Assurance Com- 
panies Act requires a certain uniformity 
in the accounts, but composite insurance 
companies, for reasons of their own, do 
not always strictly follow the form in the 
accounts issued to shareholders. The 
final appearance of accounts may be con- 
siderably changed by the varying treat- 
ment of certain important items. There- 
fore in studying and comparing compos- 
ite insurance companies’ accounts, it may 
be helpful to remember any such points 
of difference in treatment. Two such 
items are foreign taxation and expenses. 


Foreign Taxation 


Foreign taxation on profits is usually 
regarded as an item for inclusion in 
revenue accounts. In this it is treated 
differently from British taxation. Some 
companies, however, do not include for- 
eign taxation in their revenue accounts, 
but prefer to show it in the profit and 
loss account, thus making the transfer of 


underwriting surplus to profit and loss 
apparently greater. When the Insurance 
Undertakings Bill becomes law it would 
appear that for marine, fire, motor, per- 
sonal accident and miscellaneous busi- 
ness, foreign and dominion taxation must 
be shown in the revenue account. 


Expenses 


A further increase in apparent under- 
writing surplus is produced when certain 
expenses are shown in the profit and 
loss account under the heading of “ex- 
penses not charged to other accounts” 


J. DYER SIMPSON 


instead of debiting revenue accounts with 
all expenses. The desire to show one’s 
company’s results to the best possible 
advantage is a very natural one, and 
when accounts are issued with such items 
treated in the manner indicated, those 
versed in insurance accountancy are com- 
petent to analyze them correctly. I fear, 
however, that very often accounts are 
accepted at their face value, and thereby 
impressions are created which may not 
be wholly accurate. Because of some of 
these variations, the amount of under- 
writing profit and its ratio to premiums 
appear to be higher than they really are. 
This may tend to encourage demands 
for reduction of rates, and encourage 
competition upon a false basis, whilst 
there is always the danger that appar- 
ently high ratios of profit which are, in 
fact, not wholly earned, may attract un- 
favorable comment on the grounds that 
the business is too profitable. 


British Taxation 


British taxation is almost invariably 
included in the profit and loss account. 
Thus underwriting profits and their ratio 
to premiums are calculated without re- 
gard to British income tax. In the days 
when British income tax was relatively 
low this may not have mattered very 
much, but today, with income tax at 5s 
6d in the pound, and N.D.C. in addition, 
British tax on underwriting profits may 
amount to something over 30% of the 
profits. In the event of a British com- 
pany being so fortunate as to be able 
to report an underwriting profit of say 
10% of its premiums subject to British 
tax, the net profit after tax would thus 
be reduced to under 7% of the premiums. 
Hitherto it has not been customary for 
insurance companies in fixing rates to 
take British tax into consideration, but 





as British income tax plus N.D.C. now 
represent such a high percentage of the 
premium, it seems to me that it has be- 
come so substantial that it cannot con- 
tinue to be ignored, and should here- 
after, in fixing or revising rates, be 
accorded its proper weight and _ place. 
This is especially pertinent in classes 
such as workmen’s compensation or 
motor. 

In expressing taxation as a ratio of 
premiums, we may be apt to obscure its 
true weight, and as far as possible I 
suggest that British income tax and 
N.D.C. should be referred to as a per- 
centage of net underwriting profit. 

There is no problem which demands 
greater care and attention today than 
taxation—both home and _ foreign—and 
unhappily the tendency is not for taxes 
to diminish. 


Advertising Total Assets or Funds 

There is another point derived from 
composite company accounts which may 
be misleading, namely the practice of 
certain companies of advertising promi- 
nently the amount of their total assets. 
Total assets represent only one side of 
the balance sheet, and it seems to be 
incorrect that insurance companies should 
publish statements of total assets with- 
out also stating the total liabilities which 
these assets are required to cover. 

Total assets can be expanded by in- 
cluding on the liability side of the ac- 
count a sum offsetting the corresponding 
assets item. One illustration of this is 
reinsurance balances, unless shown net. 
To include as an asset amounts due from 
reinsurers whilst there is a liability con- 
sisting of amounts due to reinsurers in- 
flates both sides of the account, but pro- 
vides a larger asset figure than the com- 
pany is warranted in advertising. Sundry 
balances and outstanding claims (the lat- 
ter unless shown net of reinsurance re- 
coverable) are two other examples. If, 
in order to secure the auditor’s certifi- 
cate required by the Assurance Compa- 
nies Act, it has been necessary‘ to in- 
clude a general contingencies account, 
investment reserve account or other such 
account, the fact must be stated in the 
certificate, but there is no compulsion to 
make such a qualification when adver- 
tising total assets, so that such a state- 
ment may easily, in these circumstances, 
be unintentionally an exaggeration. 

Whatever the origin of, or former rea- 
son for, advertising total assets alone, 
there seems to no justification today for 
this practice. In fact, for the past thirty 
years the United States authorities have 
recognized the fallacy of it, and a clause 
—which is still in force—was incorpo- 
rated in the New York Insurance Law 
of 1909, making it illegal for a company 
to advertise its total assets without, at 
the same time, disclosing its liabilities, 
including in the latter the premium re- 
serves and loss reserves required to be 
maintained by law. 


“Funds” 

The same technical objections against 
advertising total “assets” cannot be made 
against advertising total “funds,” but 
there are, nevertheless, some objections 
to this practice. A company including in 
its accident funds its reserve for out- 
standing claims inflates its total funds 
as compared with a company which pro- 
vides for this item separately as a lia- 
bility. Again, the funds of a company 
which provides in its current year’s profit 
and loss account for the final dividend 
compare unfavorably with one which only 
includes the dividends paid in the current 
year. A study of the list of companies 
advertising total assets or total funds 
shows an impressive list of large figures, 
and I personally doubt whether it is in 
the interests of the business that such 
advertising should be continued. If some 
figure must be used to denote great size, 
probably the only “safe” figure to use 
from an advertising and accountancy 
point of view is total claims paid. 

Impairment of Capital 

Still thinking of the United States, 
there is a point in regard to the capital 
of an insurance company which we might 
do well to consider more closely in this 
country. In America when the capital of 
a company has become impaired, the 


Superintendent of Insurance is empoy. 
ered to suspend the operations of that 
company until the impairment has beey 
made good, otherwise the company js 
put into liquidation. In this country yy 
have no such specific rule, and unles; 
the Board of Trade take any action - 
der the powers conferred upon them by 
the Assurance Companies (Winding-up) 
Act, 1935 (which authorizes the Board 
at any time, to ask for information anj 
to be furnished with such documents x 
they consider necessary for the purpose 
of determining whether a company js oa 
solvent), a company can go on tradin, 
so long as it can “pay its way.” Thi 
seems undesirable, for a_ faltering o; 
weakened company might be tempted ty 
relax underwriting precautions to Pro- 
vide an increasing premium income, and 
thereby go on “paying its way,” although 
in effect bankrupt, thus prolonging jt; 
days and exaggerating the final damag; 
when failure ultimately comes. 
Minimum Capital 

Another suggestion is that a minimum 
amount of paid-up capital should be pro. 
vided and maintained by shareholders bp- 
fore a company is licensed to transact 
insurance business. The New York Jp. 
surance Law enacts that before authoriz- 
ing a company to transact insurance busi- 
ness, such company shall have a minimum 
capital fully paid in cash, varying with 
the class of insurance to be undertaken 
together with a surplus, fully paid in cash 
equal to 50% of its capital stock, and that 
has always appealed to me as _ sound 
practice, particularly in hazardous classes 
of insurance or in compulsory insurance 
For a company with only small financial 
backing of say £20,000 or £25,000 in paid- 
up capital and little or no reserves, to 
pretend to sell security, protection or 
indemnity to policyholders on anything 
but a very tiny scale, seems very much 
like selling insurance “short.” T do not 
suggest that there need be a mathemati- 
cal ratio, carried to an unlimited degree 
between funds and reserves on the one 
hand and premium income on the other, 
but T do suggest that there should be a 
substantial amount of shareholders’ cagi- 
tal at stake before policyholders are 
placed in any danger of being unable to 
recover losses under their policies, What- 
ever risks shareholders are willing to as- 
sume is an entirely separate affair. In 
recent years Germany has adopted a 
law providing for a minimum amount of 
capital, and it seems to me it would be all 
to the good if the privilege to use the 
words “Insurance Company” was. re- 
stricted to those companies with a mini- 
mum capital and free reserve of say 
£100,000 or whatever larger amount ap- 
pears more suitable. The words “Insur- 
ance Comnany” are much too precious to 
be granted to any trivial concern which 
can scrape together a thousand pounds 
or two. 

One and Two Year Accounts 

Another accountancy point capable of 
discussion is the relative merits of single 
year accounts and those kept open for 
two years or three years. It is said that 
two or three year accounts reflect more 
accurately the true results. On the other 
hand, there is a delayed action in them 
which, in unfavorable conditions, may not 
be so desirable, and in certain adverse 
circumstances there may be insufficient 
free reserves to enable outstanding lia- 
bilities to be liquidated or “reinsured.” 
Two and three year accounting methods 
do not require a specific unexpired pre- 
mium reserve to be established, the bal- 
ance in hand being regarded as adequate 
for loss reserves and unexpired premium 
liabilities. This is all right when there 
are additional reserves in excess of the 
balance in hand of the year’s account, of 
the account is profitable, But in the 
event of one or two years proving un- 
profitable, the two or three year account- 
ing method may prove inadequate unless 
supported by additional reserves. 

When, as in the case of marine compa 
nies, the balance in hand is measured as 
a percentage of a year’s premium, the 
resultant ficure cannot be judged by the 
standards familiar to fire and ‘casualty 
companies, because marine percentages 
are calculated on premium net of rebates 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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FAM O U § AM ERICA N dH QO M E § 
sm , siaiuaiesee seecennie! cht mahcdertowe * 
| a Me rT mea is in mn eer 4 it i 
Yat sl Wn 
Inalovely garden on Shockhoe Hill, in the City several Kentucky Colonels standing at the bar, 
of Richmond, Virginia, a tall, gaunt man fre- John Marshall remarked: 
quently pitched quoits with a group of his friends. “In the Blue Grass region, a ‘paradox’ 
This was the man, John Marshall, who was born was born, The corn was full of kernels and the 
inthe county of Fauquier, Virginia, on Septem- ‘Colonels’ full of corn.” 
ber 24, 1755, and in middle life became Chief The garden mentioned above has long 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. since vanished, but John Marshall's house still 

He had served as Captain in the Conti- stands. It was built in 1795 and with its mas- 
nental Army and also as Deputy Judge-Advo- sive brick walls and lofty, spacious rooms, is a 
cate, and saw active service at Brandywine, simple but commodious example of Colonial 
Germantown, and Monmouth. John Marshall architecture. 

John Marshall’s favorite sport was quoits and when In order to preserve it as a permanent memorial, the 
in Richmond he seldom missed any of the famous Quoit General Assembly chartered the John Marshall Memorial 
Club barbecues at Buchanan's Spring. At these gatherings Association, organized to keep it in its original form, as a 
he relaxed, and songs and story-telling were the pas- depository for furniture, books, portraits, manuscripts, 
times into which he whole-heartedly entered. On one and other belongings connected with the life of the great 
occasion he attended the jurist. n . 
meeting of a quoit club in a 
Philadelphia tavern, where () \ i IN 5 U RANCE The Home, through its agents and 
members and guests were Vp ¢; O M PANY brokers, is America's leading insur- 

ance protector of American Homes 


called upon to speak inrhyme, 
extemporaneously. Noticing 


NEW YORK 


and the Homes of American Industry. 
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Drygoods Man Says Competent Agent 
Need Not Fear Mere Rate Slashers 


original 
Does an 


handled in 


What 


oa. 


manner 


Kleinhaus 
the 
Insurance 
Agent ? 


old subject, 
Buyer Expect from His 
the New Jer 
Association of Underwriters in 
March 10. Mr. Kleinhaus is 
Controllers 


when addressing 
sey 
Trenton 
general Congress, 
National Retail Drygoods 
New York. Three 
question embodied in 
talk and each time he answered it dif- 
First: “Nothing—and he usual- 
ly gets it.” Second: “A receipted bill— 
usually gets it—if especially 
Third, 


is and who the 


manager, 
Association, 
times he asked the 
the title of his 
ferently. 
and he Te- 
quested.” “That depends on who 
the 
what the buyer has a right to expect of 


buyer agent is and 


the agent. Where the circumstances are 
such that the buyer feels he has a right 
to expect something he isn’t getting, 


he finds, or is found by, 


es to circumvent 


sooner or later 


another agent or manag 


local agents altogether.” 
Evil of Reciprocity 
Mr 


should be 


Kleinhaus declared that insurance 


bought or sold as a tailor- 


article; and 
state 
educational system 
and the buyers are to blame because it 
is not. The buyer rarely knows what he 
needs; he often doesn’t allow himself to 
be measured or fitted. There are 
many agents and companies; competi- 
tion is keen and agents have to spread 
themselves out so thin that they must 
sell the ready-made varicty almost en- 
tirely. Selling or solicitation is even 
worse. 

The speaker 


made, not a ready-made, 
the 


ulatory 


agents, the companies, the 
bodies, the 


reg- 


100 


that too 
mpanies 
that has 
fosters competi 
Too much com- 
petition induces agents to engage in 


took the position 
many agents and too many c 
produces high acquisition cost 
been complained of and 
tion by dividend payers 


sey 
eral lines of business to obtain sufficient 
income. The speaker asserted that there 
is between the sale of food produc - and 
products liability insurance Being in 


4 0 many kinds of business adds “omen ns 


or shunts energies and makes more diffi- 
cult that function of providing tailor- 
made insurance. 

It should mean something to be an 
insurance agent, continued Mr. Klein- 


haus; more than merely being a relative 


of somebody well known. Just because 
an agent is in a small town is no good 
reason why a buyer should be satisfied 


with such agent’s lack of qualifications. 
Faults of an Assured 
The buyer also worships at the shrine 
of reciprocity and spreads his insurance 
ut thin among a number of agents. 
Therefore no agent can really afford to 
provide the essential insurance service 
the assured actually requires. For exam- 
ple, one department store may have 
placed a policy with practically every 
agent in town. Then Mr. Kleinhaus 
Sal 
City Broker Enters Picture 
“But one day a representative of a 


large New York brokerage office called 
on the department store president and 
talked ‘real’ insurance, the necessity for 
a program, the need for a proper en- 
gineering service, the need for an ap- 
praisal, the need for investigating the 
strength of the companies on the various 
lines. He talked of costs of broad forms, 
of safety programs, of the right type of 
use and occupancy coverage. Well, you 
know how the story ends. It wouldn't 
surprise me to learn that the president 
of the store considers that during all 
the past years his agents had treated 
him wretchedly. But the only justifiable 
complaint he has, if any, is that no one 
local agent had offered to do what the 
New York brokers proposed, on the 
promise or chance that more business 
would follow. 

“But all this is merely by way of pre- 
senting or defining a problem. What is 
the problem? It is, first, how can the 
agent provide adequate insurance pro- 
tection and, second, how can the as- 
sured make it possible and worthwhile 
for the agent to furnish the proper 
service ? 

“Let us examine the second part of 
the problem from this approach: What 
can the agent do to create a desire on 
the part of the assured for real service 
to enable him, the agent, to furnish it?” 

Mr. Klein answered this by directing 
attention to the need of qualifications—- 
knowledge—service—education of the 
insurance buyer. Quoting the speaker 

“The agent’s problem, if he is inter- 
ested in his client first and his commis- 
sions thereafter, is to win the confidence 
of his client. An insurance program 
cannot be cut to fit the assured’s needs 
unless the agent knows precisely what 
the assured does need. Invite that con- 
fidence, coax it, entice it by showing 
that you do know insurance and know 
at least something of the problems of 
the assured.” 


When Whole Line Is Obtained 


Assuming that an agent has arranged 
to do a real job and has obtained all or 
most of a client’s line, the speaker’s 
next question was: “How can the agent 
provide adequate insurance protection 
for his client? Expressing the problem 
differently, we might say—given the 
right to expect service—what service 
should the insurance buyer expect?” 

The answer to that question included 
technical knowledge; ability to develop 
a balanced program; make frequent 





Regional Meeting Of 
N. Y. Agents March 20 


AT SENECA HOTEL, ROCHESTER 


Farm Underwriting, Credits and Collec- 
tions, Claim Adjusting, Surveys 
Among Topics on Program 





The Underwriters Board of Rochester 
will hold a Spring regional meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon and_ evening, 
March 20, at the Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for members of the board 
and of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents in the following coun- 
ties: Allegany, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Che- 
mung, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Onondaga, 
Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, 
Wyoming and Yates. Also invited are all 
stock casualty claim adjusters in that 
area and members of the Western New 
York Field Club. 

Opening this gathering at two o’clock 
will be a meeting of rural agents who 
will discuss farm underwriting under the 
leadership of Fred J. Marshall, East 
Aurora, chairman, rural agents’ commit- 
tee, Eastern Underwriters Association 
territory. General problems of rural 
agents will also be considered. The gen- 
eral afternoon session will start at three 
o’clock and is expected to be helpful, 
interesting and informative. Among sub- 
jects to be discussed will be fire insur- 
ance sales problems, non-stock compe- 
tition, credits and collections, casualty 
claim adjusting, value of insurance sur- 
veys and modern production methods for 
the up-to-date insurance agency. 

Speakers will include the following: 
Fred W. Townsend, president of the 
Rochester Board; Russell M. L. Carson, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation; Thomas A. Sharp and Warren 
E. Day, vice-presidents, and J. W. Rose, 
secretary of the state association; Roy 
A. Duffus, clairman of the educational 
and business development committee of 


the state association; Follett L. Greeno, 
national councillor; L. Brent Wood, 
claim attorney for the U. S. F. & G,, 


and George J. Cleary, underwriter of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. Discussion 
from the floor will follow each talk. A 
dinner will conclude the day’s program. 





schedule analyses; furnish information 
on cost of changes that would reduce 


cost; cooperation in keeping compensa- 

tion and liability claims down. The 
speaker’s closing comment was: 
_ Protection at Low Cost 

“Finally, the matter of costs. The 


buyer expects his agent to keep costs 


down. Need I say that manual rates are 
not absolutely fixed? Also, rating bu- 
reau interpretations can often be ob- 


tained in a way to favor the particular 
situation. Competition is competition— 
and if the amount involved is sufficient 
will be recognized if the placer of insur- 
ance knows his way about. 

“IT hardly wish to close my remarks 
with this comment on price. It is not 
the most important factor. The well 
balanced program with broad coverage 
is of greater importance. In case of a 
loss the assured wants protection—com- 
plete protection. He looks to his agent 


for that. Sell him on _ this basis: 
broader protection at lowest cost. You'll 
have no difficulty with the mere price 


cutters.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


Sports, Dinners, Sightseeing Arrangej 
for Mid-Year Meeting of Local Race 
at Hollywood Beach, Fla. . 
Although Hollywood, Fla., itself and 
the. Hollywood Beach Hotel offer wid, 
facilities for pleasure and entertain. 
ment, Briggs Branning of Miami, chair. 
man of the entertainment committee. 
and Mrs. George C. Stembler, also 5; 
Miami, chairman of the ladies’ Prva 
tee, have arranged a series of entertain. 
ment and sports events in connectio; 
with the mid-year meeting of the Ny. 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
the first week in April. 

They have taken care, however, not 
overcrowd the program, so that the con- 
vention delegates will have ample op. 
portunity to enjoy the surroundings jy 
their own way. 

The entertainment program 
with a dress parade of the 
Military 


begins 
Riversid 
Academy on Sunday afternoon, 


April 2, followed by a buffet at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. On Monday, 
golf, tennis, bathing, horse racing at 


Tropical Park and dancing in the eve- 
ning are scheduled. 

Tuesday evening is reserved for the 
get-together dinner at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel with a floor show for enter- 
tainment. That morning there will be 
sightseeing trip by boat for the womens, 


and in the afternoon a fruit guessing 
contest. On Thursday afternoon th 
women will be taken on a sightseeing 


trip through Miami. That evening there 
will be a beefsteak dinner and enter- 
tainment on the beach. A golf tourna- 
ment is on the program for Friday. 


STANDING COMMITTEES NAMED 


Executive, Rate Appeal, Agency Quali- 
fications, Brokerage and Deviation 
of Suburban Division 

Personnel of standing committees oj 
the Suburban Division, New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, were an- 
nounced last week by Manager W. H 
Geyer. Serving on committees are the 
following : 

Executive Committee 
liam F. Dooley, American Eagle, and Harold 
V. Smith, Home, terms expiring March | 
1943; A. L. Ross, Richmond, term_ expiring 
March 1, 1942. Foreign companies: Hart Dar 
lington, Norwich ‘Union, and R. ‘T. Sweeney, 
Netherlands, terms expiring March 1, 1941; 
C. F. Shallcross, North British & Mercantile, 
term expiring March 1, 1940. Out-of-town 
companies: Harold Warner, Federal Union, tern 
expiring March 1, 1943; William J. Reynolds, 
Corroon & Reynolds, and Arthur L, Polley, 
Hartford Fire, terms expiring March 1, 1942; 
Herman: Ambos, Milwaukee Mechanics, term ex- 
piring March “i 1941; I. S. Bingham, Wallen 
Reid & Co., term expiring March 1, 194 

Messrs. Bingham, Reynolds and Sikeiinens of 
the executive committee were appointed to serve 
as a rate appeal committee for the next year. 

Members of the following committees all were 
appointed to serve one year: 

Committee on Agency Qualific ations—Lacal 
companies: Russon G. Ganner, Manhattan Fire 
& Marine; James H. Vey, Hanover Fire. For 
eign companies: W. A. Miner, Phoenix Assur- 
ance; Luer L. Wiltbank, Commercial Union 
Out-of-town companies: P. Barnes, Fire 
Association; William A. Riordan, Automobile; 
Stuart H. Richardson, F. F. Richardson, Inc 

Brokerage Committee—Local companies: Ar 
thur A. Nelson, Continental ; E. Ulrich, Pa 
cific Fire. Foreign companies: J. V. Lane, 
Northern Assurance. Out-of-town companies 
Arthur Horton, Aetna; A. J. Smith, Zweig, 
Smith & Co. 

Deviation Committee 
A. Forrestel, National 


I.ocal companies: Wil 


T.ocal companies: John 
Liberty: John W. Nich- 


ols, Queen; A. H. Witthohn, Federal. _ Foreign 
companies : J. E. Peace, Willard S. Brown & 
Co.; Chris D. Sheffe, 1. ondon Assurance. Out 


companies: F. S. Lindsay, American 
Fred W. Kentner, Travelers Fire. 


of-tow n 
of Newark; 


ELECT MAGRATH CHAIRMAN 

Joseph J. Magrath, secretary of the 
Federal, has been elected chairman 0! 
the rates, rules and forms committee 0! 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
He succeeds J. W. Nichols who retired 
after serving as chairman and a member 
of the committee for sixteen years. 
J. Reynolds, vice-president of Corroon 
& Reynolds companies, has been elected 
vice-chairman. 








Fire insurance premiums in Cook 
County (Chicago), Ill., showed a reduc- 
tion of 9% compared with 1937 according 
to figures filed with the Chicago Journa 
of Commerce by companies writing about 
70% of the fire business of the county: 
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New Jersey Agents Consider Rural 
And Other Problems at Convention 


Several hundred agents and company 
representatives attended the semi-annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 

{ Underwriters at the Hotel Hildebrecht 

Trenton, N. J., last Thursday and 
rriday. These mid-year gatherings are 
ae generally productive of decisive ac- 
tion but they are especially valuable to 
the membership as opportunities for re- 
jewing developments of the preceding 
jx months and allowing the adminis- 
trative officers to keep in close personal 
uch with the opinions of member 
agents. 

It was suggested at the Thursday ses- 
jon that the annual meeting in Septem- 
ber be held at Lake. For the 
ist two years the convention has been 
awarded to Asbury Park. The executive 
-mmittee will take under consideration 


Spring 


the Spring Lake proposition and an- 
nounce its decision later, 
The New Jersey agents approved a 


weestion to discuss with the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents the sub- 
ee of insurance on Home Owners Loan 
Corporation risks. Many agents feel they 
are losing business on these risks, despite 
the existence of the Stock Company As- 
sociation and the arrangements between 
he H.O.L.C., the agents’ association and 
the companies. 
Discussion of rural 
and presentation of reports by county 
vice-presidents took up most of the 
Thursday afternoon session. Many New 
Jersey agents writing farm business are 
lesirous of finding ways to improve the 
underwriting experience so that this élass 
f business will be more readily accept- 


agents’ problems 


able to the stock fire insurers. Leon 
A. Watson, expert of the New Jersey 
Schedule Rating Office, admitted the 
severity of trying to rate farm risks sat- 
isfactorily. He again urged agents to 
inspect these properties carefully because 
only by intelligent selection can the loss 
ratio be kept within reasonable bounds. 
Farm underwriting conditions differ wide- 
ly in various parts of the state, it was 
pointed out, and should be handled lo- 
cally. ; 

The Hudson County Association re- 
ported plans for a safety rally in April 
in cooperation with the Hudson County 
Safety Council. Other county boards 
told of progress in increasing activity 
and membership. 

President H. Donald Holmes on Fri- 
day morning told of conferences which 
have been held for the last three months 
by officers of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion with heads of the New Jersey In- 
surance Department on general insurance 
problems. These conferences have been 
helpful and will be continued. 

Presidents J. Edward Cochran of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents and Harry M. Albert of the 
Pennsylvania Association brought greet- 
ings from their organizations in brief 
talks Friday afternoon. 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIGURES 

The Lumbermens Mutual of Ohio re- 
ports total premiums written last year 
of $2,181,525, an increase of $159,437 
over 1937. Assets as of December 31 
last were $3,054,908, a gain of $202,526. 
The total surplus and voluntary reserves 
amount to $1,256,759. The company 
writes fire business in forty-three states, 
the District of Columbia and four Cana- 
dian provinces. 


mium before deduction of agency 
mission or brokerage. 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 








J. Dyer Simpson 
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and commissions. whilst fire and accident 


percentages are applied to the full pre- 
com- 


In the two and three year method the 
effect of a steep rise in paid claims, if 


accompanied by a substantial increase in 
current 


may easily be ob- 


premiums, 
for the time being. 


scured. at any rate 


Single year accounts require the use of 
a premium reserve factor, usually 40%. 


I believe this ratio can be justified math- 


ematically in fire and accident accounts, 


and inasmuch as it is advisable to have 


accounts which reflect promptly unfavor- 
able results when they occur, 
year basis appears to have a 


the one- 
good deal 
suit- 


in its favor. This might prove a 


able topic for a debate in your debating 


society. 

The necessity for substantial reserves 
arises from the possibilities of conflagra- 
tions or catastrophes, and in the uncer- 
tain times we are facing. reserves cannot 


be too strong. Companies usually refer 


to “net reserves,” that is. “reserves to 
net premiums” after reinsurance, but 
practically all companies take great care 
to see that the financial strength of their 
reinsurers is adequate and that their 
capacity to pay promptly is not handi- 
capped by currency or other restrictions. 


These safeguards were never more neces 
sary than today. 


Excess of Loss 


There has grown up in the past ten 
or fifteen years a method of reinsurance 
ge nerally known as “Excess of Loss,” in 

connection with which it is not always 
easy to get satisfactory evidence of finan- 
cial position from the reinsurer. Any 
company which accepts a considerable 
volume of excess of reinsurance, 
particularly if in a specified class, is 
exposed to some hazard of conflagration 
or catastrophe, and any company which 
places its reinsurances on an excess of 
loss basis with such a company should 
require to be satisfied of a sound finan- 
cial position before considering itself se- 
cure, 


loss 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


STOCK CO. ASS’N OFFICERS 


All officers of the Stock Company 
Association, organized in 1933 to insure 
properties in which the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. has an insurable interest, 
were re-elected last week as were the 
members of the executive committee 
The officers are J. M. Waller, president ; 
F. A. Gantert, vice-president; Bernard 
M. Culver, treasurer. The executive 


committee consists of Sheldon Catlin, 


Perrin C. Cothran, W. B. Cruttende n, 
Ivan Escott, W. J. Reynolds, F. ¢ 
White, and the officers. 











U. S. Government Bonds 
All other Bonds and Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate 
Accrued Interest 


(not over 90 days) 


80 John Street 
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Fire Reinsurance 


SKANDINAVIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Statement December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


| Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 


$ 181,995.86 
1,223,207.77 
186,941.97 
292,400.00 
126,000.00 
11,305.19 


Net due from Insurance Companies 


47,540.70 


$2,069,391.49 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 


STATUTORY DEPOSIT 
SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Securities carried at $304,678.01 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


REINSURERS UNDERWRITING CORPORATION 
United States Manager 


Sumner Ballard, President 


F. Kortenbeutel, Vice-President and Secretary 
A. Geberth, Vice-President and Secretary 


H. A. Siemon, Vice-President and Secretary 











New York, N. Y. 


$ 818,525.15 

126,798.84 

75,000.00 

$1,020,323.99 
$200,000.00 
849,067.50 

1,049,067.50 


_%, 069,391.49 
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Ma TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











March 17, 1939 














Definition of a hick town: A town, 
however large, and it may have over 
200,000 population, where a convention 
parade or any kind of a parade clogs 
all traffic and stops all business for 
hours so that you miss your train if you 
are in a hurry. This is not necessarily 
a small town; we all love parades and 
uniforms and even so-called “metropo- 
lises” go nuts about parades, which are 
a darned nuisance to some. 

* * * 
Skis Old Style and New 

When I see the fancy and expensive 
skis now used, I think back at the time 
when we as boys used the staves of a 
barrel quite successfully as skis and 
had a lot of fun just because we made 
them ourselves. Same applies to fishing 
rods we cut and trimmed ourselves, also 
hockey sticks. 

* * * 
Hotels Complain 

Hotels generally are complaining be- 
cause so many tourists are stopping at 
the tourists’ cabins and hotels along road- 
sides, instead of staying over at hotels 
in cities. There was a time, years ago, 
when the so-called leading hotels soaked 
every tourist that came through, by 
which they lost a good deal ot good 
trade. It seems to be a fact that many 
commercial men, travelling on business, 
are now stopping at these outside hotels 
and working the larger towns from these 
outside resorts, 

. & *& 


Betting on the Toast 


I have discovered a method by which 
in dining cars and some hotels I get just 
what I want in the way I want it. For 
example, why do they always cut the 
crust off bread, when the crust is the 
best part? Despairing of getting bread 
with the crust on, I recently introduced 
a simple device to get what I want. I 
call aside the waiter quietly and bet him 
ten cents that he won’t bring my order 
correctly. He then generally does and 
wins his bet, which is included in the tip. 
It seems to work like a charm. 

.* = «@ 
The Juvenile Mind 

The workings of a juvenile mind, es- 
pecially before the age of ten, are amus- 
ing. I remember that I liked geography 
very much because it was proper to 
use a capital letter with all place names. 
I liked to write capital letters and re- 
gretted that in English orthography only 
proper nouns could be written with a 
capital, whereas in German all nouns 
were written with a capital. At that 
time most systems of penmanship gave 
more flourishes to written capitals and 
that appealed to my sense of art. That 
reminds me of one of my classmates 
who told me he was particularly fond 
of French because he could speak through 





LUND SUCCEEDS COART 

Alexander & Baldwin Ltd., Seattle, 
announce retirement of Major John C. 
Coart, manager insurance department, 
after twenty-seven years of continuous 
service. He is succeeded by Carl A. 
Lund who has been his assistant for 
twenty-one years. 


HEADS RICHMOND AGENCY 

William C. Saunders, Jr., has been 
elected president of Julius Straus & 
Sons, Inc., Richmond, Va. agency, suc- 
ceeding Irving J. Straus, deceased. 


properly pronouncing 
consonants, 


the nose when 
some French vowels or 
* * * 

Star Salesman in the Making 


An agent at Syracuse with whose fam- 
ily I have had the honor to transact 
business for nearly three generations told 
me recently about a nephew of his who 
has been working in the subscription de- 
partment of the Ladies Home Journal for 
some years and successfully, too, It was 
his practice to devote his entire time 
to the country districts, farmers’ wives 
and daughters being his principal cus- 
tomers. In his conduct of the business, 
he followed an old custom of itinerant 
merchants, viz., he took produce in par- 
tial payment for subscriptions: an egg 
here, a bottle of milk there, a meal 
somewhere else, etc. In his travels he 
had even adopted a hen (who was a 
good layer) which he carried in a box 
or crate under the trailer. Whenever 
he stopped at a farm to do business he 
would let the hen out to scratch or 
visit, but when he honked his horn the 
hen would quickly return to her domi- 
cile. Quite a remarkable bird, and one 
which brought him quite some notoriety 
and beneficial advertisement. I will hear 
more of this young man as time passes, 
as I understand my friend is going to 
take him into his office as a solicitor, 
and I think he will make a good one 
after his long and successful experience 
in “selling” to farmers. 


Examination of Insurance 
Company Before Trial 


The New York Appellate Division, Fos- 
ter v. Yorkshire, 7 N. Y. S. 2d. 79, af- 
firmed an order of the Supreme Court, 
167 Misc. 204, 3 N. Y. S. 2d. 149, grant- 
ing a motion for examination of de- 
fendant before trial in an action for re- 
formation of a fire policy over merchan- 
dise for the following reasons: 

If an insurance company, having 
knowledge of grounds of forfeiture, com- 
pels the insured to submit to an exami- 
nation under a provision of the policy, it 
waives the forfeiture. Palma v. Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, 240 App. Div. 
457, 270 N. Y. S. 503. The assured, how- 
ever, must establish that the company 
had full knowledge of the facts before 
he can take advantage of the defense of 
waiver. S. & E. Motor Hire Corp. v. 
New York Indemnity Co., 255 N. Y. 69, 
72, 174 N. E. 65. 

Assets increased from $7,746,233 in 1937 


to $8,409,092, a gain of $662,859. Pre- 
mium income amounted to $6,208,659 
compared with $6,306,682 in 1937. This 


reduction of $98,022 was less than the 
total non-participating business which 
was discontinued by the company during 
the year. The company’s participating 
department showed an increase of $168,- 
634 in premiums. More than 70% of 
the assets are in cash and government 
bonds. No bonds are in default in re- 
gard to either principal or interest and 
no mortgages have any interest past due. 





Washington to Apply Tax 


According to New Statute 
The 1939 Washington Legislature is 
ready to apply the new act computing 
the excise tax on insurance premiums 


under reports now being received on 
business in 1938. The Insurance Com- 
missioner has taken prompt steps to 
meet the situation arising from the 


United States Supreme Court decision 
of January 31, 1938, holding that Cali- 
fornia could not tax premiums received 
for reinsurance accepted in another state 
by a foreign company on business orig- 
inating in California. 





Royal-Liverpool Test Questions 
Dealing With “All Risks” Covers 


The February test sheet in the educa- 
tional self-analysis series of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups deals with “all risks” 
insurance (personal and commercial 
floaters). The “true” or “false” method 
provides a ready means for checking 
one’s own knowledge and the detailed 
information on the key sheet, supplying 
the correct data, not only adds to knowl- 
edge already possessed but supplies cor- 
rect information in cases where errone- 
ous impressions have previously been 
gained. At the top of the test sheet 
the following statement is made: 

Some of the following statements re- 
varding “all risks” insurance are true 
and some are false. Read each state- 
ment over carefully and answer it “true” 
or “false” according to your understand- 
ing and judgment. Follow this procedure 
with respect to each of the statements 
before looking at the key sheet (which is 
published on Page 29). After you have 
given your answers, refer to the key 
sheet and check the replies you have 
given. If any of your answers are in- 
correct, be sure to study the explana- 
tion given on the key sheet for those 
in connection with which you are in 
error. Obviously, the effect of doing this 
will be to improve your knowledge of 
this type of insurance. Make a game out 
of this by grading yourself. Allow your- 
self ten points for each statement an- 
swered correctly. 


The Ten Statements 


Following are the ten true or false 
statements: 
1. An “all risks” policy insures against 
every conceivable loss or damage. 
2. The jewelry-fur floater insures sched- 


uled jewelry and furs, the property 
of the assured, anywhere in the 
— except in the assured’s domi- 
cile. 

3. Fire losses under a fine arts policy 
are customarily adjusted on the same 
basis as if insured under a standard 
fire insurance policy. 

4. The personal effects floater policy 

insures all personal property of the 

assured and his family. 

The “wedding present floater policy” 

may be issued for a period to exceed 

ninety days. 

6. The furriers’ customers policy is 
written for a flat premium based on 
the estimated maximum amount of 
liability for the month in which the 
values of customers’ furs in storage 
are highest. 

7. The proposal completed for purposes 
of obtaining quotations on a jewelers’ 
block policy does not bind the pro- 
poser to complete the insurance, but 
the proposal becomes a warranty of 
the policy if issued. 

8. The “camera form” insures cameras 
and projection machines but does not 
insure “dark room” equipment usually 
located in the assured’s domicile. 

9. Under the musical instruments 
floater (broad and limited forms) all 
articles to be insured must be indi- 
vidually itemized with the respective 
amount of insurance applying. 

10. Property on exhibition may be in- 
sured while in transit to and from 
place of exhibition and for the period 
of the exhibition but no “exhibition 
floater” policy may be issued to cover 
a period of more than three months. 

(Please Turn to Page 29) 
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It may be as wide as a barn door, or 
deep as a well, but there’s no foreign 
insurance dilemma too profound for ux 
to handle. 

When your client goes abroad on busi- 
ness or pleasure, insure his peace of 
mind by providing him with A.LU. coy. 
erage. Insurance through the ALI, 
provides a_ triple-assurance contract— 
simple, straightforward and complete— 
written in English, payable in New York 


in American funds, affording prompt 
settlement of claims, 
When you have a 


problem in foreign in- 
surance, consult us 








first. Save time and 
trouble by calling or 
writing us for helpful © 
information, 







MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UnperwriTers CORPORATION 


111 JOHN STREET b£ekmon 3.773 


FIRE ond ALLIED LINES AUTOMOCILE MARINE 


NEW YORK 


CASUALTY Ut 


Fireman’s Fund Reception 


Rooms for Fair Visitors 


Opening day of the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco 
found the Fireman’s Fund and affiliated 
companies fully prepared to care for the 
out-of-town needs of their visiting agents 
and friends. Reception rooms have been 
set up in the mezzanine floor of the 
company’s remodeled head offices at 433 
California Street. They will be in charge 
of Miss Hazel Britton, a trained recep- 
tionist who has been designated as “Miss 
Fireman’s Fund.” 

The seventy - six- year-old company 
mailed 18,000 invitations to agents, stock- 
holders and friends, urging them to make 
use of the company’s reception rooms 
when attending the exposition. These 
invitations were mailed from Treasure 
Island on opening day, February 18, and 
carried the special three-cent stamp com- 
memorating the opening of the expo- 
sition, 





Many Attend Gregory & 
Appel’s Anniversary 


Gregory & Appel, Inc., Indianapolis 
insurance agency, has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary as general agent 
of the Home of New York. Headed by 
Harold V. Smith, president, officials of 


the company were taken through the 
Indianapolis offices and then were guests 
at the home of Fred G. Appel. Other 
officers present from New York were 
Ivan Escott and George Allen, vice-pres!- 
dents; Leonard Peterson, secretary, and 
Herbert A. Payne, supervisor. Other 
guests included C. D. Lasher of San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast office manager; 
Robert Newhouse of Chicago, genera 
agent; L. V. Grady of New York, assist 
ant secretary Home Indemnity, and L. J. 
Fischer of Indianapolis, Indiana state 
agent. 
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|-Liverpool Groups Answers 


To “All Risks” Insurance Queries 


On this page are presented the correct 


answers to the “true” and false” state- 
ments of the Royal-Liverpool Groups on 
the subject of “all risks” insurance which 
are published on Page 28 of this issue. 
The following key sheet gives detailed 
comments for those interested in the 
personal and commercial floaters. Fol- 
lowing are the correct statements: 


: 


hr 


w 


wn 


The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The term “all risks” should be 
considered a titlhe—not an exact de- 
scription of the coverage afforded by 
the policy. It signifies that the policy 
covers against all risks of loss or 
damage except those perils or haz- 
ards excluded and usually segregated 
in a section captioned “This policy 
does not insure against.” “This policy 
excludes” or some similar heading. 
A more exact name or descriptive 
title for these “all risks” forms would 
be “all risks—except.” 


Jewelry-Fur Floater 


The statement on the test sheet is 


false. The jewelry-fur floater insures 
scheduled jewelry and _ furs, the 
property of the assured, against all 
risks of loss of or damage, except as 
excluded, applying in all situations. 
The policy contains no restrictions 
applying to coverage in the domicile 
of the assured. It provides continu- 
ous coverage anywhere in the world. 
The exclusions, which are those usual 
to this type of coverage, are: 

“This policy does not insure 
against loss or damage occasioned 


a Gradual deterioration, moth, 
vermin or inherent vice; 

“(b) War, invasion, hostilities, re- 
bellion, insurrection, confiscation 
by order of any government, 
public authority, or risks of 
contraband or illegal transpor- 
tation and/or trade.” 


- The statement on the test sheet is 


false. ‘The fine arts policy contains 
the following condition: “This com- 
pany shall not be liable for more 
than the amount set opposite the 
respective articles covered hereunder, 
which amounts are agreed to be the 
value of said articles for the pur- 
pose of this insurance.” This pro- 
vision, in effect, makes the “fine 
arts” policy a valued contract. In 
the event of total loss, the company 
is liable for the amount stipulated 
in the schedule subject to other pro- 
visions of the policy, whereas, un- 
der the New York Standard Fire in- 
surance policy, and that used in the 
majority of states, the insurer’s lia- 
bility is upon the basis of “actual 
cash value.” 

The quoted provision of the fine 
arts policy minimizes the possibility 
of a difference of opinion concerning 
the measure of loss in the event the 
property is destroyed as a result of 
one or more of the hazards insured 
against by the fine arts policy. 


. The statement on the test sheet is 


false. The personal effects floater 
policy insures personal effects such 
as are usually carried by tourists 
and travelers, belonging to and used 
or worn by the assured and/or his 
wife and their unmarried children 
permanently residing together. (Note 
carefully the difference between the 
terms “personal property” as gen- 
erally understood, and “personal ef- 
fects” as qualified by the language 
and intent of the personal effects 
floater policy.) 


Wedding Presents 


. The statement on the test sheet is 


true. The rules governing the writ- 
ing of this policy provide that “No 
msurance shall be granted beyond 
ninety days from the date of wed- 


ding of the parties whose presents 
are insured.” This provision does 
not necessarily limit the policy term 
to ninety days as policies are often 
written to attach prior to the wed- 
ding date where wedding presents 
are received before the wedding day. 

Note: Many agents have found the 
wedding presents floater policy a 
good entree to the newly married 
couple’s other insurances. The 
jewelry-fur floater may be solicited 
immediately to insure the engage- 
ment ring and wedding ring. In 
many cases, an automobile policy 
can also be written. When the 
couple return from the honeymoon 
and establish a home, they are “live” 
prospects for fire insurance on the 
household furniture and for personal 
effects and frequently for the per- 
sonal property floater policy if they 
reside in a state which permits the 
coverage. Solicitations need not nec- 
essarily be confined to personal in- 
surances as the agent, having gained 
the assured’s confidence by provid- 
ing adequate insurance coverage, can 
follow up leads for commercial types 
of insurance. 


The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The _ furriers’ customers 
policy (custody form) may only be 
written on the prescribed form which 
provides that the assured report to 
the company the total amount at 
risk under the policy on the last day 
of the month and pay premium there- 
on at the monthly rates stipulated 
in the policy. The policy may not 
be issued on any other basis. A 
deposit premium of $50 is payable 
on the inception date of the policy 
and annually thereafter and monthly 
premiums are chargeable against this 
annual deposit premium until ex- 
hausted. Thereafter, monthly pre- 
miums are payable on the individual 
monthly reports as made by the as- 
sured and as required by the policy. 

The policy is written for a con- 
tinuous term until cancelled by the 


assured or by the company as pro- 
vided for in the policy conditions. 

The furriers’ customers policy is 
especially designed for those who 
store customers’ furs—furriers, de- 
partment stores and the like—and 
the easy method of reporting month- 
ly values and paying monthly pre- 
miums thereon is one of the salient 
arguments for the sale of this con- 
tract. 


Jewelers’ Block Proposal 


The statement on the test sheet is 
true. The jewelers’ block proposal 
contains the following stipulation: 
“Signing this form does not bind 
the proposer to complete the insur- 
ance, but it is agreed that this pro- 
posal shall constitute a warranty 
should a policy be issued.” Further, 
the policy contains provisions con- 
cerning the proposal, i.e, “The as- 
sured, ha—— made to this company 
a written proposal and declaration 
dated the day of 
which is attached hereto and made 
a part hereof, and which is agreed to 
be the basis of this policy, and 
whereas, the assured hereby war- 
rants the truth of each and every 
statement and particular contained 
therein.” 


Note: When completing proposals 
for the purpose of obtaining quota- 
tions on a jewelers’ block risk, care 
should be exercised to complete the 
proposal correctly in every particular. 
If a policy is issued, the proposal 
becomes a part of the policy and a 
very important document. It not 
only provides the basis for promul- 
gation of premiums but is also a 
warranty in the event a “jewelers’ 
block policy” is issued. 

The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The camera form insures 
cameras, projection machines, films 
and articles of equipment pertaining 
thereto, the property of the assured. 
The coverage is “all risks” with a 
few minor exclusions usual to “all 
risks” insurance and insures the 
property anywhere in the world in- 
cluding in the assured’s domicile. 
“Dark room” equipment is often 
overlooked but should also be soli- 
cited for inclusion in the schedule. 
Miscellaneous items (except films) 


may be blanketed but for not more 
than 10% of the aggregate amount 
insured, subject to the attachment 
of the 100% coinsurance clause which 
will apply only to the blanket items. 


Musical Instruments 


9. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The rules governing the writ- 
ing of musical instruments floater 
provide that miscellaneous equip- 
ment used in conjunction with in- 
struments may be covered blanket 
for not more than 10% of the aggre- 
gate amount insured by the policy. 
Such equipment is subject to the 
100% coinsurance clause. 

10. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The exhibition floater, which 
is commonly written, insures the 
property while in transit to and from 
the place of exhibition and at the 
exhibition during the period of ex- 
hibition, with no restriction as to 
time. Companies usually issue “ex- 
hibition floaters” drawn to meet the 
assured’s individual requirements. If 
firms or individuals exhibit property 
infrequently, they may arrange in- 
surance on the specific exhibition; 
those who exhibit frequently during 
the year may arrange for an annual 
exhibition floater which provides au- 
tomatic floater coverage while the 
property is in transit and while be- 
ing exhibited. 





MAY CUT FIRE PROTECTION 

That most of the property owners in 
Augusta County, Va. may soon be with- 
out the protection of Staunton’s fire 
fighting equipment, was indicated when 
City Manager William L. Hall was in- 
structed to confer with the city attor- 
ney to determine when county residents’ 
contracts to pay for this equipment when 
used by them can be canceled. Protec- 
tion of city property is deemed more 
important than that of county property. 


GEORGE LINDSAY BELL DEAD 

George Lindsay Bell, president Gaul 
& Bell, Inc. Yonkers agency, died 
March 1 age 47. This agency was estab- 
lished by Mr. Bell’s father, the late 
George W. Bell, and William Gaul, 
about forty-five years ago. George Lind- 
say Bell had conducted it since 1918. He 
was also a director of Great Eastern Fire 
Insurance Co., White Plains. 







































NORTHEASTERN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


B. N. CARVALHO, President 


| cA New Namein... | 
FIRE AND MARINE REINSURANCE 


Effective March 7, the name Rossia Insur- i 
ance Company of America changed to North- | 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford. H 
e Under a new name, this reinsurance or- 
ganization will strive to enrich a tradition 
of faithful service to direct writing Com- 
panies extending over a third of a century. 
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Windsor Hotel Fire in New York 


Occurred Forty Years Ago Today 


Today marks the fortieth anniversarycapes on two sides and safety ropes in 


of the Windsor Hotel fire in New York 
City, one of the worst such fires in the 
history of the country, forty-five per- 
sons meeting their death. This tragedy, 
occurring on March 17, 1899, stands out 
as a grim reminder of the costly destruc 
tion which may result from acts of care- 
less smokers. 

The hotel, a seven-story structure, oc- 
cupied an entire block on Fifth Avenue 
between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
Streets. It was of ordinary brick and 
joist construction, with wide halls, high 
ceilings, and open stairways and elevator 
shafts. A high grade hotel, it was noted 
for its excellent management. There 
were 278 guests registered at the time 
of the fire. 

On March 17, at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, a guest in a front par- 
lor on the second floor lighted a cigar 
and threw the still blazing match into 
the street. It struck some curtains and 
one became ignited. In an instant all 
were in flames. Without attempting to 
extinguish the blaze or give an alarm 
the perpetrator of the disaster fled 
from the room and the hotel. 

Parade Delay Sending of Alarm 


A few moments afterwards the head 
waiter, passing the door, found the room 


in flames. Unaided he made a brave 
effort to subdue the fire, but it was 
apparent that more help was needed. 


The St. Patrick’s Day parade was pass- 


ing at the time and the streets were 
lined with spectators and guarded by 
policemen. Interested onlookers were 
leaning out of windows of the hotel 


itself, and the strains of brass bands 
deadened all other sound. ; 

As the head waiter, calling “Fire!” ran 
into the street and endeavored to reach 
an alarm box, which, unfortunately, was 
situated on the other side of Fifth Ave- 
nue, he was prevented from crossing by 
a puzzled policeman, who could not 
understand the excited man’s incoherent 
explanation above the din of the music 

But smoke and flames soon told their 
own story, and the first alarm was sent 
in at 3:14 o'clock, quickly followed by 
five additional alarms. Owing to the 
open construction of the building, the 
flames ascended with startling rapidity 
by way of the halls, stairways and in 
and out of open windows to the top 
floor. Only a few moments elapsed after 
the first alarm before the entire struc- 
ture was filled with smoke and flames. 
Occupants of rooms on several floors 
were jumping from the windows or im- 
ploring help from the crowd that filled 
the streets below. Aid was accorded as 
promptly as possible, and the heroism of 
firemen, policemen and citizens contri- 
bute to the saving of many lives. 

The first engine company to arrive 
came from a station only three blocks 
away, and even then it was evident that 
the hotel was doomed. Extra apparatus 
was summoned and every effort put 
forth for the saving of life first and the 
preservation of adjoining buildings next. 
Both of these objects were successfully 
accomplished as far as possible, but when 
count had been taken forty-five persons 
had lost their lives and a property loss 
of more than $900,000 had been sus- 
tained. 

The Windsor had iron ladder fire es- 





INDIANA BANS FIREWORKS 

Governor M. Clifford Townsend of In- 
diana has signed House Bill 49 govern- 
ing the shooting of fireworks in the state 
after August 1, this year. As the bill 
passed the House it would have stopped 
sale immediately, but the Senate amend- 
ed it to permit dealers to dispose of 
stocks already contracted. The bill bans 
the use, possession and sale of all fire 
works in the state and sets up qualifica- 
tions for licensed operators to present 
public displays. Penalties for violation 
are fines up to $100 and imprisonment 
up to ninety days or both. 


every room, but neither proved adequate 
means of escape. The latter, in fact, 
were responsible for several fatalities. 
Many rescues were made by firemen 
over aerial ladders and by means of 
scaling ladders. The fire escapes were 
literally swarming with people descend- 
ing to the street. Life nets were used 
on two sides of the building. Some 
persons jumped into them from as high 
as the third story and were saved. 

Within a short time a part of the 
front wall fell, owing to the weight of 
the heavy water tank on the roof, said 
to contain 100,000 gallons of water. On 
the Forty-sixth Street side the walls 
had fallen completely forty-five minutes 
after the fire started. At five o’clock the 
structure was a complete wreck, and a 
little later the only wall to remain stand- 
ing slid down to its base like a closing 
an, 









CONSI 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT -. .- . 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY .- . 


Rossia and Metropolitan 
Present 1938 Statements 


The Rossia of America, which is chang- 
ing its name to the Northeastern Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, reports assets 
of $5,285,918 as of December 31 last. 
The surplus as regards to ceding com- 
panies amounts to $2,522,983 and the 
reserve for unearned premiums is $2,236,- 
556. Net premiums earned last year were 
$2,719,303 and losses incurred were $1,- 
443,348. 

The Metropolitan Fire of New York 
reports admitted assets of $3,047,223 and 
surplus to ceding companies of $1,469,868 
as of the close of 1938. The premium 
reserve is $1,342,371. 


FRANKLIN M. MIKELL DIES 

Franklin Moses Mikell, formerly as- 
sistant Southern manager for the Royal 
at Atlanta, Ga., died at his home there 
on March 9 at age 79. A native of South 
Carolina, he had lived in Atlanta for the 
last forty-five years where he was active 
in civic and fraternal organizations. Sur- 
viving are his son, two brothers and two 
sisters. 


STENT WITH 
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N. H. House Passes Bill 
For Participating Policies 


A bill allowing fire and casualty jp. 
surers doing business in New Hampshire 
to include in their charter a Provision 
“authorizing the board of directors to 
permit its policyholders from time to 
time to participate in the profits of its 
operations through the payment of diyj- 
dends to policyholders” was passed last 
week by the House of Representatives 
at Concord, N. H., and sent to the 
Senate. The measure provides that no 
dividend shall be paid unless the Classi- 
fication of policies and methods of as. 
certainment of the amount of dividend 
together with all pertinent information, 
is filed with the Insurance Commissioner. 





AID Y.W.C.A. DRIVE 

Three prominent insurance executives 
have been enlisted to raise $90,000 for 
the St. Paul Y.W.C.A. They are F. R. 
Bigelow, chairman of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, T. A. Phillips, president 
Minnesota Mutual Life, and W. H. Lang. 
of the W. A. Lang agency. 
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Geo. G. Bulkley, President 
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Hubbard On Ways To 
Boost Premium Income 


HINTS ON EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Automobile Executive Also Stresses Nec- 
essity for Self-Education by Agents 
in These Changing Times 


The “by-products” of yesterday’s fire 
insurance are the “buy-products” of cli- 
ents today, Clarence T. 
Hubbard, assistant secretary of the Auto- 
mobile, who spoke Wednesday befcre a 


according to 


meeting of Connecticut insurance agents 
at Norwich, Conn. Through the consist- 
ent development of the sales of the col- 
lateral fire insurance lines, an agent can 
earn the expenses necessary to conduct 
his agency, leaving the commissions on 
his straight fire insurance to be enjoyed 
net, he said. 

“The reduction in fire insurance rates 
can be offset through the production of 
the collateral coverages,” Mr. Hubbard 
continued. “One sales help is to empha- 
size their tieup with the basic fire insur- 
ance policy rather than as separate cov- 
erages by themselves. For instance, the 
extended coverage endorsement, while 
it offers additional protection through 
the extension of the fire insurance pol- 
icy to also include loss for tornado, hail, 
explosion, riot, motor vehicle and aircraft 
impact and oil burner smudge, many 
times a policyholder will reply that he 
is not interested in those hazards. If 
you emphasize that the functions of the 
endorsement also continues the fire in- 
surance protection, following any of the 


hazards mentioned, you arouse a new 
angle of interest. 

Wide Knowledge Required 
“The emphasis should be that these 


coverages pick up where the fire insur- 
ance policy leaves off. Furthermore, we 
are living in a complicated age where 
motor vehicle and aircraft collision and 
explosion and the damage caused by all 
kinds of mechanical apparatus is much 
greater than ever before. Furthermore, 


the entire business world. is operating 
more or less on credit and that credit 
has to be protected. Then there is the 


insurance survey. All of these activities 
call for knowledge and application of the 
allied fire lines more than ever before. 

“Not only that, but the policyholders 
and business men are still economy- 
minded, even if our government is not, 
and therefore, reporting covers which 
save in premium attracts their interest, 
also use and occupancy insurance which 
Ils necessary to protect credits, also to 
recover today payroll in order to retain 
workers equal with the social tendencies 
of the moment. 

“If an agent isn’t willing to devote at 
least one night a week, or its equivalent, 
to read at least two or three insurance 
journals, to attend insurance conventions, 
meetings and study classes, in addition 
to his precious daily experience of actual 
contact, he is in the wrong business for, 
in addition to all this, the general trends 
of industry, finance and politics must 
be followed.” 


President Paul W. Franklin of the 
Underwriters Association of Norwich 
presided and other speakers included 


President Henry L. Bailey, Jr., of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents; Walter F. Lester, president of 
the Norwich board thirty-five years ago, 
and Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall. This was the fourth annual 
dinner. 





H. H. HERSHEY DIES AT 103 


Henry H. Hershey, for many years 
Prior to his retirement an adjuster for 
the Niagara Fire in Missouri and Wis- 
consin, died last week in White Plains, 

Y., at the age of 103 years. He 
never had used eyeglasses, although he 
read until six months ago. In 1920 he 
Tetired from active work and in 1937 
moved to White Plains. Mr. Hershey 
was a friend of Mark Twain and Presi- 
ent Grover Cleveland. 


RESULTS IN CANADA 





Fire Premiums Decreased in 1938 While 
Losses Increased Materially; 
Automobile Advances 
Fire insurance premiums written in 
Canada during 1938 decreased by $111,- 
519, or 26% below 1937, the total for 
1938 being, after deducting registered 
reinsurance, $43,398,699. Of this amount 
Canadian companies wrote $10,402,843, 
British companies $16,184,410 and foreign 
companies $16,811,446; these amounts be- 
ing, for Canadian companies, 1.64% more 
than the corresponding amount for 1937, 
for British companies, 3.10% less than 
for 1937 and for foreign companies 1.44% 
greater than the corresponding amount 


for 1937. 


The losses incurred, less registered re- 
insurance, increased from $15,185,068 in 
1937 to $17,764,941 in 1938, the average 
ratio of losses to premiums written be- 
ing for 1938, 40.93% as compared with 
34.90% for 1937. The ratio for Cana- 
dian companies was %.21%, for British 
companies 41.68% and for foreign com- 
panies 43.14%. 

The loss ratio by provinces is shown 
below, the corresponding ratios for 1937 


being shown in parenthesis: Alberta, 
34.86 (40.20); British Columbia, 48.71 
(44.04); Manitoba, 31.99 (27.76); New 
Brunswick, 38.94 (33.51); Nova Scotia, 
43.97. (47.15); Ontario, 40.06 (31.77); 
Prince Edward Island, 29.38 (38.99); 


Quebec, 48.36 (36.84); Saskatchewan, 
19.41 (24.80); all other Canada, 6.27 (1.50). 

The net premiums written for auto- 
mobile insurance of all classes amounted 





in 1938 to $18,003,178, an increase over 
1937 of $1,192,503, or 7.09%. The losses 
incurred amounted to $9,863,474 or 54.79% 
of the premiums written, as compared 


with 57.46% in 1937. 





Tokio 1938 Report Shows 
Large Surplus to Assureds 


The United States branch of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire reports admitted assets 
of $11,428,568 as of December 31 last, 
values of securities based upon the for- 
mula approved by the New York State 
Insurance Department. Surplus to pol- 
icyholders amounts to $8,851,911 and 
the reserve for unearned premiums is 
$1,814,190. Cash holdings of the com- 
pany are $2,624,099 and bond investments 
total $5,458,325. 





Are You Going te Visit 
The Golden Gate International Exposition? 


It would be a shame to miss the real San 
Francisco while visiting the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. And that’s easily done 
unless an old timer takes you by the hand 
and shows you, say, the little cubby hole 
shops where Nob Hill buys its accessories; 
the old paneled dining rooms where Cali- 
fornia Street lunches in fine leisurely 
style. Obvious tourist attractions are 
easily found—but it’s the little nooks 
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and crannies that help make up the real San 
Francisco. « They are the ones you don’t 
want to miss, a possibility we might help elim- 
inate. ¢ So be sure to make Fireman’s Fund 
your headquarters when you visit the Fair. 
This has been our home town for over 75 
years. We are proud of our San Francisco and 
we want you to return home impressed 
with the city and with the hospitality 
of one of its oldest establishments. 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION—A PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC— 
CARRIES ITS MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY INSURANCE WITH 
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INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 








LOCAL DEPARTMENT . 
LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. P 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. . 
SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. r 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK \ 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA i 
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SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. ; 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK ; 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. ; 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





12 Platt Street, New York City 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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NLAND MARINE PREMIUM 
WRITINGS for 1938 


Net Income Was $44,768,529 Compared With $45,039,377 In 1937 
And $38,452,308 Written In 1936 


Inland marine net retained premi- 
ums written upon a nation-wide basis 
by stock fire insurance companies, 
plus the Atlantic Mutual and Ohio 
Farmers, totaled $44,768,529 last 
year, compared with $45,039,377 in 
1937, a decrease of $271,000. 
1936 inland marine premiums 
amounted to $38,452,308 and in 1935 
these premiums were $33,614,545. 
The 1934 premiums totaled $31,396,- 
776. During the five years mentioned 
there has been a gain in production 
of about $13,500,000 despite the ups 
and downs of general business con- 
ditions. 

The Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica maintains its lead in individual 
company production with net premi- 
ums last year of $3,444,307 and the 
North America Group also tops the 
group figures with 1938 inland ma- 
rine premiums of $3,913,984. The 
same group was the leader in 1937 
with $4,197,765 and in 1936 with 
$3,705,050. 

In second place among the com- 
pany groups is the Home of New 
York Fleet with 1938 inland marine 
premiums of $3,105,113. In 1937 
this fleet was also second with $3,- 
076,898 and in 1936 it was in fourth 
position with $2,154,000. Third po- 
sition among the groups last year was 
retained by the Aetna Life Group 
with premiums of $2,700,348, com- 
pared with $2,919,031 in 1937. The 
Chubb & Son companies continue in 
fourth place among the groups with 
net premiums in 1938 amounting to 
$2,483,594, compared with $2,828,688 
in 1937. Fifth place among the 
groups goes to the Hartford Fire 
companies, which held the same posi- 
tion in 1937, with premiums last year 
of $2,451,987. In 1937 these com- 
panies produced net premiums of $2,- 
345,159. The Fireman’s Fund Group 
is in sixth position with 1938 pre- 
miums of $2,354,645, compared with 
$2,496,101 in 1937. 


Reasons for Maintenance of Income 

That a larger decline in inland ma- 
rine premium income did not occur 
last year is rather surprising to many 


lor 


in insurance in view of the generally 
unsatisfactory situation prevailing in 
most lines of business throughout the 
country during the first six to eight 
months of 1938. Two explanations 
are offered. In the first place many 
inland marine writing companies are 
reported to have retained as net pre- 
miums a larger percentage of their 
gross writings. And second, the na- 
tion-wide program to educate agents, 
brokers and the insurance buying 
public on the value of the protection 
afforded by the many lines of insur- 
ance which come under the general 
inland marine classification is now 
bearing definite results. Tor the last 
five years or more an increasing num- 
ber of insurance companies have eith- 
er launched or enlarged their inland 
marine underwriting departments and 
conducted intensive campaigns to ac- 
quaint their fieldmen and local pro- 
ducers with the undeveloped sales 
possibilities. 

Inland marine underwriters of sev- 
eral leading company groups report 
that the general experience last year 
was profitable and that there were 
few changes in rates, income and 
losses from the year before. The 
business leveled off following the 
17% increase in premiums in 1937 
and continued that way through the 
year. The most definite influence 
last year upon premium production, 
taken by the insurance business it- 
self, was the reduction made in rates 
on jewelry and fur floaters. This 
occurred in the closing months, but 
because of retroactive features, sev- 
eral companies made sizeable return 
premiums. This rate change was 
made to stimulate production and ac- 
complished that result for many 
smaller writers of this particular line. 
The larger writers of jewelry and fur 
floaters suffered a loss in this income 
because of the immediate impossibil- 
ity of offsetting the rate decline with 
new accounts. 

Lines to Show Gains 

Some companies say that in 1938 
they increased their production in the 
following lines: truck cargoes, per- 
sonal property floaters, personal jew- 


elry, cotton shore risks and truck- 
men’s liability. The personal prop- 
erty floater is not yet available in the 
Kastern states and because of that 
some insurers do not handle much 
of this business whereas others, with 
large country-wide production staffs, 
are eager for the desirable business 
in this classification. 

A few large inland marine writers 
reported a sizeable falling off in reg- 
istered mail and armored car and 
messenger service lines due to the 
smaller amount of business trans- 
acted on the security markets in 1938. 
The market which some _ believed 
would develop in camera insurance 
following the tremendous expansion 
in amateur photography these last 
few years has not come up to ex- 
pectations with the majority of in- 
land marine underwriters. On the 
other hand some companies have built 
up a nice premium income on this 
business. 

The New England hurricane of 


September 21 last brought a flood 
of losses to inland marine depart- 
ments, affecting individual company 
loss ratios in varying degrees. Most 
of the hurricane losses were on in- 
land transit policies and insurance 
on barges, trucks, merchandise on lo- 
cation, personal effects, furs and jew- 
elry. In addition to those types of 
claims were the heavy losses sus- 
tained under yacht insurance policies 
but here the question arises whether | 
this coverage comes under the head 
of inland marine or ocean marine. 
The large majority of companies with 
ocean marine departments include 
yacht underwriting in that category. 
There are also many companies which 
feature marine rather than 
ocean marine underwriting and these 
tend to place their yacht business 
with the inland marine lines. 

The 1938 inland marine net pre- 
mium figures, together with the com- 
parative figures for 1937, 1936 and 
1935, are presented herewith: 


inland 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
Insurance Co. of North America $3,444,307 $3,694,033 $3,260,444 $2,961,594 
Automobile of Hartford........ 2,430,583 2,627,365 2,150,629 1,726,852 
Le eer 2,404,453 2,299,891 2,009,125 1,405,935 
Picenaaes Fist scccccicvwccciivers 2,001,449 2,121,686 1,627,400 1,420,156 
St. Paul Fire & Marine......... 1,800,674 1,969,117 1,652,070 1,494,731 
Home of New York. .:366 60006 1,725,985 2,211,855 1,588,608 1,479,373 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford....... 1,326,854 1,259,602 1,056,821 866,732 
American of Newark............ 1,205,305 971,191 759,924 383,622 
Commercial Union, London...... 1,193,149 1,680,851 1,520,797 1,420,367 
VERWORENG DG. cui cncsiwcdinwaeee 1,124,790 1,187,488 961,846 719,512 
Phoenix of Hartford. .< «2.44... 981,045 959,409 834,955 726,940 
Federal of New Jersey.......... 913,144 996,000 966,934 941,812 
Providence Washington ........ 733,258 773,431 716,451 512,679 
NE 55 cnc c:c iad eee males 723,724 683,503 716,581 917,716 
Springfield Fire & Marine....... 687,949 702,890 631,569 590,617 
AGiante Matwal ccc iccccsecccns 604,218 525,802 484,586 371,923 
Marine Gf LONGER: 6.6066. si6s.c03 602,643 767,714 882,536 839,989 
Comme Pe os oc occseccseens 592,010 578,954 503,852 438,671 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire ............ 578,055 516,924 537,455 723,351 
De ae 535,800 575,619 492,429 431,167 
National Fire, Hartford......... 513,498 515,309 438,241 395,220 
National Union Fire of Pa...... 478,592 555,095 580,911 476,064 
Millers National, Chicago....... 452,010 442,887 217,220 195,203 
Clens Palle I86; CO is soi cscccecce 432,678 394,791 330,598 408,205 
Royal of Liverpool........e00cs 392,009 447,718 375,716 318,983 
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Page 34 
Inland 
1938 1937 1936 1935 

Westchester Fire ...........00+% 307,551 394,791 403,221 347,520 
Franklin Fire of Phila........ 355,748 333,346 252,360 298,621 
Switzerland General ...... 349,845 309,048 304,307 180,800 
Christiania General, Norway. 334,931 237,443 14,409 14,596 
Northern of London............. 329,199 344,007 370,034 371,449 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire........ 325,230 266,247 201,779 150,602 
Camden Fire Ins. Ass’n.......... 318,438 342,310 270,163 212,153 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 317,086 362,274 290,528 238,152 
Queen of America.............. 315,196 353,333 303,469 257,627 
General of America............- 314,949 268,093 198,772 108,677 
United States Fire............ 306,448 305,728 287,145 248,012 
SN sc ceasthaimesuawns 303,130 315,647 282,958 272,799 
Standard Marine, Liverpool..... 299,913 295,270 249,575 244,894 
North British & Mercantile. 294,003 275,810 235,430 235,863 
National Liberty ...........00. 293,807 162,416 87,328 42,007 
General Fire of Paris...... 292,855 305,981 66,863 6,363 
London Assurance .......... 286,227 307,005 305,381 302,702 
Sea of Liverpool. ........6.50.000 279,208 302,494 290,199 292,335 


Insurance Co., State of Pa..... 277,835 295,446 327,112 294,269 
Alliance of London........... 276,100 297,388 290,627 278,728 
Standard of Hartford.......... 269,765 291,666 270,671 170,941 
Tokio Marine & Fire.... 263,953 274,908 263,736 227 403 
Pearl of London........ 258,093 195,994 174,206 $00,445 


Security, New Haven.. 237,050 250,902 244,339 178,73) 


Home Fire & Marine.. 235,404 249,610 198,209 167,828 


Alliance Ins. Co. of Phila....... 234,839 251,806 222,303 201,926 





ACHIEVEMENT 


The United States Branch of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company un- 
dertakes all classes of Fire, Motor and 
Marine Insurance permitted to be 


written by a Fire Insurance Company. 





In 1805, the Caledonian Insurance 
Company came into being. The story 
of its growth from small beginnings in 
Scotland into a British Institution 
with world-wide ramifications is a ro- 
mance as inspiring as the history of 
the sea itself. The Company has seen 
the rise and fall of many institutions 
but shrewd and conservative finance 
allied to sound and efficient manage- 
ment has enabled the good ship “Cale- 
donian” to weather all storms. 





1938 
THE CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES OFFICE: HARTFORD, CONN. 
ROBT. R. CLARK, UNITED STATES MANAGER 


S. D. MCCOMB & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES MARINE MANAGERS 











Orth RIVER nis sciece cies caisies awe sic 
Baigtovere Fite: occvic ences ceases 
New Hampshire Fire............ 
Royal Exchange Assurance...... 
Meretry Of St. Paths cccccsccee 
Firemen’s of Newark............ 
Pennsylvania Fire .............- 
Pacthe National |...cc.cc0cssces. 
American Bag@le .o..24020000%0 


Fire Association of Phila........ 


Central Manufacturers .......... 
Hanover Fire, N. Y.............. 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins. Co.... 
City of New Work: :...<<.00secc0s 
New Brunswick Fire............ 
Eureka-Security F. & M......... 
Monee: Pe... 00ccigscesvncins 
Merchants Fire, New York...... 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd........ 
Equitable Fire & Marine........ 
CMORUNOMERE cxinstitewacnnene eed esne 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co........ 
CWATE PRO 5 ois ods ksaseevsaciwe 


Dubuque Fire & Marine......... 


Indemnity Mutual Marine, Eng.. 


Inter-Ocean Re-ins. Co......... 
Globe & Ruteers Fire........... 
Norwich Union Fire............. 
ton OF Camo. c6 ics ccrceccess 
Baltimore American ............ 
American & Foreign............ 


Potomac 0f D. Gian .vscicssicscges000 


Pe Tee: 
Union Marine & General........ 
Commonwealth of N, Y.......... 
Scottish Union & National...... 
Northwestern National ......... 
American Central, St. Louis..... 
Michigan Fire & Marine........ 
PROUERNNE) 5 iiiusondarnresiesaxeus 
National Security Ins. Co....... 
er OF AGROTIER 6 x6 s0 08s iuatese 
Century of Scotland............. 
Phoenix of London... .06046020% 
World Fire & Marine........... 
RAINE DIONE ~ ons ccaivdncecoesace 


PO rrr rere 


Eagle Star Imé: Coke occccesceece.c 


Gibraltar Fire & Marine........ 


1938 
229,895 
210,670 
188,374 
187,465 
185,193 
179,468 
177,531 
172,770 
165,681 
164,900 
160,743 
156,103 
151,712 
149,849 
148,120 
136,989 
130,000 
129,386 
129,046 
129,046 
126,212 
124,810 
118,402 
117,732 
117,360 
117,213 
114,563 
113,586 
112,904 
112,832 
112,284 
110,678 
108,668 
106,371 
100,962 
99,160 
96,404 
93,898 
91,284 
90,586 
89,558 
83,205 
82,716 
79,111 
78,428 
78,279 
70,337 
74,553 
73,674 
73,361 
72,637 
71,797 
68,895 
65,106 
64,753 
63,749 


Marine Premium Writings 


1937 
226,135 
171,627 
138,992 
161,297 
171,162 
95,737 
129,299 
22,988 
166,591 
245,780 
150,745 
169,034 
152,058 
99, 320 
106,678 
146,922 
52,338 
52,7506 
97,997 
97,997 
158,027 
131,692 
115,791 
124,805 
50,130 
137,723 
101,933 
122,333 
61,752 
114,571 
109,560 
93,0635 
60,072 
178,309 
118,496 
109,846 
104,305 
102,882 
101,666 
83,938 
93,166 
101,276 
103,204 
82,693 
71,230 
83,955 
74,700 
79,180 
68,043 
97,449 
39,346 
45,094 
73,837 
41,138 
51,859 
52,803 


(Continued on Page 36) 


1936 
193,059 
141,341 
93,235 
114,771 
133,288 
76,090 
95,910 
2,561 
163,014 
295,126 
182,278 
158,833 
137,692 
78,363 
99,432 
129,677 


35,045 


139,075 
127,132 
100,770 
99,104 
32,212 
114,341 
63,516 
112,662 
67,429 
117,003 
106,370 
68,606 
43,600 
159,078 
118,135 
90,938 
96,464 
87,857 
101,413 
65,159 
84,685 
66,112 
66,079 
74,302 
55,994 
74,101 
60,944 
1,900 
51,586 
76,950 
576 
17,986 
63,132 
28,844 
54,703 
28,919 


1935 
165,644 
109,103 
82,022 
99,23} 
104,25 
80,568 
98,056 
724 
179,818 
248,383 
159,827 
135,810 
123,935 
53,965 
107,524 
117,79 
45,809 
15,295 
70,89 


95,433 
10,545 
97,448 
15,794 
25,071 


1% )( 83 


85,595 
66,192 
82,706 
83,130 
94,738 
48,000 
73,090 
65,539 
38,402 
68,676 
58,390 
67,308 
52,113 

1,590 
32,445 


59,551 





Ma 














7, 1939 


1935 
165,644 
109,103 
82,022 
99,231 
104,256 
80,568 
98,056 
724 
179.818 
248,383 
159,827 
135,810 
123,935 
53,965 
107,524 
117,790 
45,809 
15,296 
70,896 
39,721 
134,453 
94,127 
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NEW YORK 


AND ITS AFFILIATES 


SERVICE OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
421 Walnut St. 118 No. Fourth St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 333 Montgomery St. 639 S. Spring St. 
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Inland Marine Premium Writings 


(Continued from Page 34) 


1938 1937 1936 

+Northeastern Ins. Co. of Htfd. 62,946 56,868 50,207 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co....... 59,990 63,813 62,347 
Patriotic of America............ 59,819 63,609 62,296 
Milwaukee Mechanics .......... 58,500 27,585 21,924 
Swiss Re-ins. of Zurich......... 58, 104 23,939 35,351 
Seaboard Fire & Marine........ 57,858 62,596 57,828 
DIE sc dondidxconsassdererers 57,422 61,139 47,121 
PE, POO ote cchackiserwadenes 56,835 53,005 36,690 
Jankers & Shippers............. 56,827 53,020 39,690 
peraey, Mew Works, ocscccccccives 56,827 53,005 39,690 
Universal of New Jersey........ 506,504 49.813 51,558 
Geotetian TOM ccc cccscacccrcss 56,170 32,976 17,986 
SIGNED, SONG 6 cacisiawawcdeves cans 55,149 46,745 40,036 
London & Lancashire........... 54,220 48,583 36,977 
American Home Fire............ 52,415 49,770 65,339 
ND Sola SaleBinanemenieevuaind 52,377 23,108 17,986 
ICE ETT CTT OT 51,610 27,299 12,835 
Fuso Marine & Fire............. 46,857 48,967 45,709 
Columbia of Ohio............... 44,001 35,543 

Merchants of Providence........ 42,399 32,392 26,091 
Lumbermen’s of Phila........... 40,248 33,996 23,148 
Maem: COCR: OF Be YW .. ccccvesecic 38,299 15,178 1,200 
Mechanics & Traders........... 38,145 38,280 32,555 
ee 34,996 67,488 4,710 


+ Formerly Rossia Ins. Co. 


1935 
70,845 
46,010 
46,010 
23,214 
13,343 
49,006 
49,425 
32,416 
32,312 


33,078 
29.949 


41,356 
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1938 1937 

ND Eig did ete a cai G eral eae Ne 33,012 15,193 
Yorkshire of England........... 31,287 27,622 
American Reserve .............. 31,092 3,770 
Eagle Fire of Newark........... 30,744 " 
Federal Union ................-. 28,876 29,751 
Prudential of Great Britain...... 28,704 15,947 
Thames & Mersey.............. 27,636 37,509 
Rochester American ............ 27,604 29,544 
Detroit Fire & Marine.......... 27,604 29,544 
Commercial Union, New York... 27,572 34,401 
British General, London......... 27,572 34,401 
Union Assurance, London....... 27,572 3,401 
California Ins. Co., San Francisco 27,572 34,401 
Palatine of London.............. 27,572 3,401 
Skandia of Stockholm........... 26,743 22,276 
Kansas City Fire & Marine..... 25,192 26,197 
Northwestern F. & M............ 24,902 23,890 
Maritime of Liverpool........... 24,179 28,870 
Pacific Coast Fire...1.....06.000. 24,073 25,756 
National American Fire (Neb.).. 23,836 

General of Trieste. ...656iseiccss 22,740 14,482 
Birmingham Fire, Pa............ 22,104 26,762 
Concordia of Milwaukee......... 21,845 9,736 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 21,845 9,736 
National-Ben Franklin .......... 21,845 9.736 
Conunerce Tins. Co... oo .5-66cccicns 21,678 18,699 
RMN sige cows are wales patie teas 21,461 19,592 
United Firemen’s of Phila....... 20,465 18,901 
Sentinel Fire of Sprinefield..... 20,172 20,673 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur....... 19,694 6,186 
New England Fire.........005%. 19,661 20,673 
Central Ins. Co., Baltimore...... 19,570 20,989 
First American Fire............. 19,389 18,312 
Imperial of New York........... 19,100 17,641 
British & Foreign Marine...... 17,945 68,833 
Franklin National of N. Y....... 17,606 17,668 
Transcontinental of N. Y........ 17,605 17,688 
American Equitable, N. Y....... 16,992 11,731 
Merchants of Denver............ 16,868 11,783 
Renamer Of FRM: os ccakecdsncs 16,719 7,705 
Trimty Universal: « ...66 5600 , 16,014 12,349 
RIE ose cree wuxaeeswninats 15,687 462 
Columbia of New Jersey......... 15,007 13,861 
Marviand. Tas. €6.. 3 6.66icsiscess 14,102 16,132 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila.... 13,825 14,777 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine... 13,825 14,777 
Philadelphia National ........... 13,305 10,144 
Cy a ae 12,009 7,435 
Citizens of New Jersey.......... 10,686 10,222 
Globe & Republic of America.. 9,732 6,636 
Quaker City F. & M..........20. 9,695 15,657 
St. Louis Fire & Marine........ 9,092 12,437 
Skandinavia of Copenhagen. .... 8,898 9016 
New York Underwriters......... 8,828 8,117 
Capital of California............ 8,623 6,184 
POW TOC PG. isi. vei cewecnds 8,376 5,712 


(Continued on Page 38) 


25,050 
18,033 
37,638 
25,253 
25,253 
22,026 
22,026 
22,026 
22,026 
22,026 
20,051 
23,992 
20,672 
26,896 


10,192 
15,054 
7,738 
7,738 
7,738 
16,379 
14,329 
18,575 
10,470 
18,575 
18,525 
38,322 
13,374 
34,966 
15,025 
15,025 
17,921 
6,919 
706 
7,491 


10,508 
16,940 
12,627 
12,627 
6,293 
6,710 
8,929 
8,730 
14,562 
6,376 
10,333 
7,208 
5,031 
8,513 


——___ 
—==: 


1935 
10,39] 
23,060 
34,719 
16,932 
23,3% 
20,717 
47,435 
20,246 
20,246 
12,813 
12,802 
12,799 
12,797 
12,760 
15,140 
22,271 
14,621 
25,659 

2,230 
16,545 
8,193 
8,193 
8,193 
40,69 
9,012 
17,169 
7,668 
17,345 
16,827 
44,434 
8411 
35,271 
13,550 
13,550 
70,472 
1,436 
4,1% 
6,609 
24,639 
10,123 
10,123 
5,143 
8,623 
6,286 
25,083 
9,692 
5,690 
10,018 
5,963 
20 
5,210 


Mar 


1 \\ 














’, 1939 


4,1% 
6,609 
24,639 
10,123 
10,123 
5,143 
8,623 
6,286 
25,083 
9,692 
5,690 
10,018 
5,963 
20 
5,210 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1938 
AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except Capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $33,752,044. $15,874,974. $17,877,070. 


Organized 1855 





Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 





* 
o 
°4 ol 

Wy ins! 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Morne Semen Company 1,000,000. 4,641,883. 2,116,113. 2,525,110; 
National-Ben Fonsliiin Fie Seamatee Company 1,000,000. 4,211,247. 1,831,977. 2,379,270. 
The Concordia Fire lemwrance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 4,595,983. 1,823,080. 2,772,903. 
Milwaukee oni Saves Company 2,000,000. 11,161,567. 4,968,718. 6,192,849. 
The Metropolitan Comnty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 10,314,807. 7,632,574. 2,682,233. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,330,272. 7,007,195. 2,323,077. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





FIRE |§MARINE 





CASUALTY 


SURETY 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1938 








The table on the preceding pages In listing the member companies of 1938 1937 1936 1935 
; ; ea aay : aia Home of New York Group 
shows the inland marine net premium S8TfOUPS, each company is mentioned even : r 
; , Al. sie BD though some of them do not write in- Home Insurance Co............. $1,725,985 $2,211,855 $1,588,608 $1,479,373 
income of each company for 1938. On 
; ; } land marine or reinsure their writings Franklin Fire ................... 355,748 333,346 252,300 298 621 
this and following pages appear the fig- we ; ae 
100%. National Lilerty: ....<..00:0:460sede0s 293,807 162,416 87,328 42.007 
ures arranged according to company : . eee alta ‘ s 
The absence of several fire company City of New York.............0+ 130,060 52,338 35,045 45,809 
groups; in some cases group Ownership groups from this tabulation is due to 2 ; 
; poeaaee eee | eer 129,386 52,756 32,212 15,2% 
and in others group management. the fact that the individual companies c : ' 
The tables are arranged to show the inland marine business is handled by Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co........ 117,360 50,130 32,212 15,270 
relative standing of each group on the marine underwriting organizations in Baltimore American ............ 108,668 60,072 43,650 15,537 
basis of 1938 income. The 1937, 1936 New York City. Homestead Fire of Maryland.... 71,797 45,094 17,986 
and 1935 premiums are included for pur- Following are the company groups in (jbraltar Fire & Marine........ 63,749 52,803 28,919 
poses of comparison, the order of their 1938 production. Castes Wao ; 56,170 32.976 17.986 
CE, c.diickstiwirtoawecianreels 52,377 23,108 17,986 
1938 1937 1936 1935 PIAMERE PMG vscisvisatercuvesees 6 4 
Insurance Co. of North America Group A, acs niannsienionarsannende $3,105,113 $3,076,898 $2,154,302 ‘$1,911,913 
Insurance Co. of N. A....... $3,444,307 $3,694,033 $3,260,444 $2,961,594 
Alliance Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 234,839 251,866 222,303 201,926 Aetna Life Group 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins, Co..... 136,989 146,922 120,677 117,790 Automobile of Hartford......... $2,430,583 2,627,365 2,150,629 $1,726,852 
Standard of Hartford........... 69,765 2 
thistenat Becutiy tan. Ca... 72.279 83,955 74,101 67,308 indard o urtfor¢ 269,765 91,666 270,671 170,941 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo............. 
Central Ins. Co. of Balt.......... 19,570 20,989 18,525 16,827 
= PR ctandtintiinn arate weasks $2,700,348 2,919,031 $2,421,300 $1,897,793 
OE sitesi ci cawxesgeen’ $3,913,984 $4,197,765 $3,705,050 $3,365,445 (Continued on Page 40) 
I l d M rin Pr i 1938 1937 1936 1935 
nian arine emium National F. & Mi... ocesesecccis 867 3,407 5,901 520 
e. 6 Preferred Risk Fire............. 760 1,023 67 3 
Writings For 1938 
South Carolina. «2.2062 ..0ccscess 32 
a (Continued from Page 36) ee Leeann “a Lae = 
1938 1937 1946 1005 PCUNEFIANGS oiciisiccicccwservens 705 er 
International of N. Y............ 8,331 20,673 1,264 1,252) Urbaine ...........eseeeeeeeeeees 687 275 363 11 
Western Fire ........ ' 8,264 7,814 434 91 : _ - 
French Union & Univ.......... 087 275 362 19) 
Knickerbocker of N. Y.......... 7,391 5,040 8,404 13,632 
a a a 7334 27,033 12.968 13,385 RAMON FIRS ce icsdcvie rec ensicneis 534 25 4 39,554 
2 re 7,214 6,596 6,500 5,468 Northern, N. Y.................. 500 983 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool...... 6,982 26,840 12,968 13,385 Service, N. Y.....ecececeececeees 362 
Orient of Hartford.............. 6,342 12,170 3,718 2,087 ee 
Birmingham, Ala. .............. 247 459 493 146 
London & Provincial M. & G.... 6,257 5,524 5,051 4,612 : 
Rich New York......... « 2 5 
Seaboard Fire ..........000e000+ 6,224 wennieadaaiiaiets we sss - " 
a 6,159 11.748 14.021 16,821 Allemannia of Pennsylvania..... 142 624 35 46 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 5,789 3,948 5,240 11,906 Washington ...............++44 60 
Eagle Fire of New York..... 5,703 2.931 835 6,559 Pilot Reinsurance of N. Y....... 12 1,278 4,615 
A SE ee 5,144 7,276 7,049 8,848 PEO FIG asi kv on decwdincecn 6 4 
Transportation .......+.+++.+++ 4,720 NR csiiccedadiravcininnetans 1 105 4 138 
\ t a eee ere 3,188 ore ee weer 
fanhattan F. & M wl IE SE iavescessccdrkincen 2,686 
GI FE, oc cickneeveccncine 3,118 3,039 2,687 1,931 
PI De iat ieee teres & 238 
Law Union & Rock.......005.+.. 2,083 1,467 1,337 861 
Safeguard of New York......... 1,466 1,172 740 580 Svea Fire .....0.s-sseseseeseee, 3,327 
Union Phenix Espanol, Madrid.. 1,373 539 72% 544 London & Scottish.............. 4,158 
Sussex of Newark. 993 534 1,269 7a Seperlok Pie. .nccssscsccavacns 6,161 9,736 7,738 8,193 


~ 
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17, 1939 


38 


1935 


$1,479,373 
298 62| 
42,007 
45,809 
15,2% 
15,270 
15,537 





1,911,913 


1,726,852 


170,941 


897,793 


4 


4,158 


8,193 
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A MULTIPLE ADVISORY AND UNDERWRITING SERVICE FOR PROGRESSIVE INSURANCE BROKERS 


White & Camby, Inc. 


EDWARD |. WHITE, President 


Representing 





AUTOMOBILE-CASUALTY-INLAND-JEW ELRY 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Universal Insurance Company 

Standard Insurance Company of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE AGENTS 
North River Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


41 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
AT MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





VAWOERBUET 


3-4400 


Information: MISS DOYLE 
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How the Company Groups Stand 7] 
| Con 
On Inland Marine Insurance he. CE || am 
(Continued from Page 38) SU RAN | cn 
, REIN | Brit 
1938 1937 1936 1935 ; Uni 
Chubb & Son Group 
Federal of New Jersey.......... $ 913,144 $ 996,000 $ 9066934 $ 941,812 | Cal 
Marine of London............... (02,643 767,714 882,536 839,989 Pal 
London Assurance (Marine Dep't) 286,227 307,065 305,381 302,702 
Sea of Liverpool...... sulesibenes 279,208 302,494 296,199 292,335 | 
Alliance of London.............. 276,160 297,388 290,627 278,728 
Merchants, N. Y. (Mar. Dep’t).. 126,212 158,027 139,075 134,453 Ror 
SS a ee $2,483,594 $2,828,688 $2,880,752 $2,790,019 » NEW — a 
~~ eee = and intermedior Qui 
Hartford Fire Group Ne 
Hartford Fire .......... Seni $2,404,453 $2,299,801 $2,009,125 $1,405,935 hs 
Northwestern F. & M........... 24.902 23,800 20,672. -14,621 Sta 
Citizens of New Jersey.......... 10,686 10,222 8,929 6,286 Fe 
New York Underwriters......... 8,828 8,117 7,268 5903 | Th 
ae 3,118 3,039 2,687 1,931 Bri 
— . — - Ca 
WE sivaxcnssecds veeeee $2,451,987 $2,345,159 $2,048,681 $1,434,730 1938 1937 1936 1935 Se 
Royal Exchange .............000: 187,465 161,297 114,771 99 231 
Fireman’s Fund Group Roricubttival .néccscscccecsewsses 156,103 169,034 158,833 135,810 
Fireman’s Fund ..... vececeeee $2,001,449 $2,121,686 $1,627,400 $1,420,156 Indemnity Marine, London...... 113,586 122,333 112,662 97.448 
Home Fire & Marine............ 235,464 249,610 198,209 167,828 Western Assurance ............. 96,404 104,365 96,464 82,706 
Occidental ......... - sacaaepy 117,732 124,805 99,104 83,919 Century of Scotland............. 74,553 79,189 Nf Ae 
nen. Se ST OOS Bee 6 BOE cis acess 57,858 62,596 57,828 49605 | © 
, ceccesee $2,354,645 $2,496,101 $1,924,713 $1,671,903 ae - pits Di 
Pace Coast Fire. oc. cccicssecies 24,073 25,756 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Group “Empire State ......+++-0s-+00-« . SS el 
St. Paul Fire & Marine......... $1,800,674 = $1,909,117 $1,652,070 $1,494,731 DM sicsinancniensedncinin $1,877,889 $1,926,135 $1,687,719 $1,453,380 
Mercury ............ ceeen une 185,193 171,162 33,288 104,250 + hiss ee iad Vaal 
. . “ — . Tr 
eee eae $1,985,867 $2,140,279 $1,785,358 $1,598,987 Ct 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Appleton & Cox Group Phoenix of Hartford............ $ 981,045 $ 959409 $§ 834955 $ 726,940 
Westchester Fire cececeesee  $ 367,551 $ 394,704 = $ 403,221 «= $ «347,520 Connecticut Fire ...........00-. 592,010 578,954 503,852 438,671 
United States Fire............ 306,448 305,728 287,145 248,012 Equitable Fire & Marine........ 118,402 115,791 100,770 87,734 
Tokio Marine & Fire............ 263,953 274,908 263,730 227,403 Minneapolis Fire & Marine..... eimais aia meee ut * 
North River ................s00- 229,295 226,135 193,059 165,044 Central States Fire............0. mae _— iia ee he 
Great Eastern, White Plains.... 
PARSE FE. gceccavacdsaancienaiacs 
Reliance of Canada.............. 
| ene D $1,691,457 $1,654,154 $1,439,577. $1,253,345 5) 
TALBOT, BIRD & Co, Inc. 
America Fore Group S 
COMMONER oviiiiccds:dvnnerswenes $ 723,724 $ 683,503 $ 716,581 $ 917,716 N 
—— _ Fidelity-Phenix .............0.5- 578,055 516,924 537,455 723,351 
American Eagle ............00+. 165,681 166,591 163,014 179,818 
Cargo Liability Policies for Truck Operators ... Niagara .........eeeeeceeeeceeee 160,743 150,745 182,278 159,827 
First American Fire............. 19,389 18,312 38,322 44,434 
long haul . . . on low valued merchandise. Maryland Ins. Co..............-- 14,102 16,132 16,940 2469 f 
cuneahinde Meniaiee- caildin: -xxoee P 
ican BE oc sncuitesaPaaukineade $1,661,694 $1,552,207 $1,654,590 $2,049,785 C 
N 
CURTIS BIRD FRANK RICHARDSON eee ee ; 
Aetna of Hartford............... $1,326,854 $1,259,602 $1,056,821 $ 86672 F , 
World Fire & Marine........... 73,361 97,449 76,950 50,551 | 
111 John St. BEekman 3-0500 Piedmont Fire ........-0+0-c0.+ 51,610 27,299 12,835 14,508 | 
ee one $1,451,825 $1,384,350 $1,146,606 $ 940,791 
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1938 1937 1936 1935 
Commercial Union Group 
Commercial Union, England..... $1,193,149 $1,680,851 $1,520,797 = $1,420,367 
Amer. Central Ins. Co., St. Louis 82,716 103,204 66,079 38,402 
Commercial Union, N. Y......... 27,572 34,401 22,026 12,813 
British General, London. ..2 6225 27,572 34,401 22,026 12,802 
Union of London........+...+++- 27,572 34,401 22,026 12,799 
Calif. Ins. Co. of San Francisco 27,572 34,401 22,026 12,797 
Palatine of London.............. 27,572 34,401 22,026 12,760 
Co ERO ee A TE SPN I $1,413,725 $1,956,060 $1,697,006 $1,522,740 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 
Roval of Liverpool.............. $ 392,009 $ 447,718 $ 375,716 $ 318,983 
Liverpool & London & Globe.... 317,086 362,274 290,528 238,152 
Queen of America.......-+..+++- 315,196 353,333 303,469 257,627 
i Oe. ncavasscnsidacaes 117,213 137,723 114,341 95,433 
American & Foreign............ 106,371 178,309 159,078 145,901 
ee 2 errr 76,337 74,700 60,944 52,113 
Federal Union of Illinois........ 28,876 29,751 25,050 23,336 
Thames & Mersey Marine...... 27,636 37,509 37,638 47,435 
British & Foreign Marine....... 17,945 68,833 3,966 35,271 
Capital of California............ 8,623 6,184 5,031 20 
Seaboard of Baltimore.......... 6,224 
5 Ee ae $1,413,516 $1,696,334 $1,406,761 = $1,214,271 
American of N. J. Group 
DIE. isk cSoniavexunteds teres $1,205,365 $ 971,191 $ 759,924 $ 383,622 
Columbia Of ORIO. 66 o:c:0:00:0-520010 44,001 35,543 
NE csasateaciedniemennxens gues 21,461 19,592 
WR csuenannonentiasense $1,270,827 $1,026,326 $ 759,924  $ 383,622 


Travelers Group 





ee ee $1,124,790 $1,187,488 $ 961,846 $° 719,512 
Cie CORE ain isecksacannaess 
5 Re ee nr $1,124,790 $1,187,488 $ 961,846 $ 719,512 


Providence Washington Group 


Providence Washington ........ $ 733,258 $ 773,431 $ 716,451 $ 512,679 











TE sncinxevadab cco nexatuns 99,160 109,846 90,938 66,192 

(i Se eee Tn re $ 832,418 $ 883,277 $ 807,389 $ 578871 
1938 1937 1936 1935 

Springfield Fire & Marine Group 

Springfield F. & M............+. $ 687,949  $ 702,890 $ 631,569 $ 590,617 

Michivan PF. Gi Mi... oinnsc cise svcice 79,111 82,693 74,302 68,676 

AE isn cn cce omscneeanes 20,172 20,673 18,575 17,169 

New England Fire...........+ 19,661 20,673 18,575 17,345 
ME cancion nsibactedeme eae $ 806,893 $ 826,929 $ 743,021 $ 693,807 


North British & Mercantile Group 





North British & Mercantile..... $ 294,003 $ 275,810 $ 235,430  $ 235,863 
Pennsylvania Fire .........-++++ 177,531 129,299 95,910 98,056 
Commonwealth of N. Y.......--- 90,586 83,938 65,159 48,060 
Mercantile of America.......... 78,428 71,230 55,994 58,390 
Homeland of America........... 65,106 41,138 28,844 24,031 
*Ocean Marine of London....... . ° . % 
BE Ra ilavcccugendeoweagee’ $ 705,654 $ 601,415 $ 481,337 $ 464,400 


J i i vhic omiums are not listed here. 
* Under independent American management, for which reason premiums are 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
yo Oldest ~ aad Marine . Company 


Financial Statement, Dec. 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


*Bonds and Stocks, valued as required by 
New York State Insurance Department. $ 89,442,090.71 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... . . 18,875.00 
Apowmed Taterest 2... 6... cc icccscs ; 222,126.93 
Real Estate, Philadelphia, New York isd 

and San Francisco ............... 5.758,369.76 
Cash in Banks and Office.............. 7,542,787.02 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 

over 90 days due).................. 2,570,599.28 
Bills Receivable for Premiums......... 24,820.66 
Reinsurance Claims on Paid Losses. .... . 157,080.89 





$105,736,750.25 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.............. $ 5,399,726.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...... 21,176,385.11 
Deposits Reclaimable on Perpetual Policies 75,462.98 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses. . . . 1,908,800.00 


Unearned Premiums on Reinsurance in 
Companies Not Authorized in New York 
ate k awn 00 bean ek Kee ks 238.694.20 


Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid and Un- 
paid Losses from Companies Not Author- 


ized in New York State.............. 480,298.59 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1939...... 1,800,000.00 
Contingency Reserve Fund.............. 500,000.00 
NE iirack64.< 5 we hau a eps ark mum waka 12,000,000.00 
Ties sete kebewnhk 220eaeewenes 61,357,383.37 





$105,736,750.25 


*Bonds at Amortized Values; Stocks at Market Values December 31, 1938. 


On the basis of December 31, 1938, market quotations for all bonds 
and stocks owned, this Company’s total admitted assets would be increased 


Dr ncpivaseckiciak eek be a ede ah aa wean a bie nk ante ota oS Lae ES DE $107,177,701.63 
I DN on rors as Mtoe waciad dns kina aione ra Gama mente 62,798,334.75 
PS: “TI a OI faa. ce 5 ose Jo ddso- Kix. sa Keo kcdig a enlae 1,069,593.27 
a Re RO ee eat! Ole ae eT Seve ae 22,754.49 


On the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1938 


Great American Group 


Great American 


Detroit Fire & Marine......... 


County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila.... 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine... 


North Carolina Home.......... 


Amer. Nat'l of Columbus, Ohio.. 


Ep a aren rene eae re 


(Continued from Page 41) 





National of Hartford Group 


National Fire of Hartford...... 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 
Franklin National of N. Y...... 


Transcontinental ............... 


0 a ee ee 


Pearl American Group 


POURED FOOTOMEE oc decisccsccesins 


Eureka-Security F. & M........ 


Monarch Fire 


EE asst eeevennrhesess 


National Union Group 


National Union Fire, Pa........ 


Birmingham of Pa.............. 
MR cas sabaenknadawedweas 
Glens Falls Group 


Glens Falls Ins. Co............. 


Commerce Ins. Cod...ccscccccces 


W. J. Roberts & Co. Group 


Standard Marine of Liverpool.. 


Liston Of Camtom...cccciicscaces 


*Orient of Hartf’d (Mar. Dep't) 


Mrs ic uses Be eka ae ke 


* Listed in London & Lancashire 


Loyalty Group 


Firemen’s of New Jersey........ 


Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 
Concordia of Milwaukee........ 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 
National-Ben Franklin 


Rs aid a rachdie std eddie MEERA 


Boston-Old Colony Group 


3oston 


ere 


AMR, & ica ab cxtans 






























































1938 1937 1936 1935 1938 . 1937 1936 1935 
Northern of London Group 
‘ $ 535,800 575,619 $ 492,429 $ 431,167 Northern of London............. $ 329,199 344,067 370,634 $ 371,449 
; 68,895 73,837 63,132 50,616 London & Scottish.............. 4,158 
27,604 29,544 25,253 20,246 ‘*Indemnity Marine, London...., * * ° * 
27,604 29,544 25,253 20,240 . » ‘ ‘i 
‘ OO inet ita $ 329,199 344,66 370,634 $375,607 
13,825 14,777 12,627 10,123 * Listed in Appleton & Cox, Inc., Group. 
13,825 14,777 12,627 10,123 
General of America Group 
General of America, Seattle..... $ 314,949 268,093 198,772 $ 108677 
$ 687,553 738,098 $ 631,321 $ 542,521 First National of America....... 
II grinis i Sid davon @watsieticnte iia $ 314,949 268,093 198,772 $ 108677 
; $ 513,498 515,309 $ 438,241 $ 395,220 
38,145 38,280 32,555 29,359 Sun Group 
17,606 17,668 15,025 13,550 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd........ $ 124,810 131,692 127,132 $ 94,127 
17,605 17,688 15,025 13,550 Sun Underwriters Ins. Co., N. Y. 59,990 63,813 62,347 46,010 
$ 586,854 588.945 $ 500,84 $ 451,679 Patriotic Ins. Co. of America.... 59,819 63,609 62,296 46,010 
I situate aiid str y iden eco _ $ 24,619 259,114 251,775 $ 186,147 
‘ $ 258,093 195,994 $ 174,206 $ 400,445 
129,046 97,997 72,903 70,896 Security of New Haven Group 
129,046 97.997 72,903 39,721 Security of New Haven.......... $ 237,056 250,962 244,339 $ 178,739 
$ 516,185 301,988 $ 320,012 $ 511,062 8 SS en re 
OES cea bivccone<biauwnxewes $ 237,056 250,962 244,339 $ 178,739 
; $ 478,592 555,095 $ 580,911 $ 476,664 Fire Association Group 
%,.762 
__ 22104 26,762 Fire Association ............... $ 164,900 245,780 295,126 $248,383 
$ 500,696 581,857 $ 580,911 $ 476,654 Lumbermen’s of Pennsylvania... 40,248 33,996 23,148 20,303 
Reliance of Philadelphia......... 16,719 7,705 706 estas 
$ 432,678 304.791 $ 330,598  $ 408,205 Philadelphia National ........... 13,305 10,144 6,293 5,143 
2 
21,678 18699 16,379 40,690 ae ee ee $ 235,172 297,625 325,273 $ 273,829 
, $ 454,356 413,490 $ 346,977 $ 448,395 
Agricultural Group 
$ 209,913 295.270 $ 249,575 $ 244,204 PE ossea sca cescascceaxs $ 156,103 169,034 158,833 $ 135,810 
110,678 93,635 68,606 74,718 NE NN aioe isteiemabioes 72,637 39,346 576 587 
. > : . ON itis ssrestrintstacbnines $ 228,740 208,380 159,409 $ 136,397 
$ 410,591 388,905 $ 318,181 $ 319,612 
Group. 
Phoenix of London Group 
Union Marine & General....... $ 91,284 101,666 101,413 = $ 94,738 
$ 179,468 95,737 $ 76,090 ¢ 80,568 Phoenix of London............. 73,674 68,043 51,586 32,445 
58,560 27,585 21,924 23,214 United Firemen’s, Philadelphia. . 20,465 18,901 14,329 9,012 
21,845 97% 7,738 8,193 Imperial of New York........... 19,100 17,641 13,374 8411 
21,845 9.736 7,738 8,193 Columbia of New Jersey........ 15,007 13,861 10,508 6,009 
21,845 9,73 8 8,193 se ‘“ 
BAS 736 7,73 eee eee $ 219,530  $ 220,112 191,210 ¢ 151,215 
$ 403,563 152,530 $ 121,228 $ 128,361 
New Hampshire Group 
$ 303,130 315,647 $ 282,958 $ 272,799 New Hampshire Fire eseececeese $ 188,374 138,992 93,235 $ 82,022 
93,898 102,882 87,857 83,130 Granite State COC COS COS OCC EOC ee 2,686 
$ 397,028 418,529 $ 370,815 $ 355,929 TE aka tcainenraiechaeath digitinas oa $ 188,374 141,678 93,235 $ 82,022 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1938 























1938 1937 1936 1935 
C. V. Meserole Group 
Pacific Fire, New York......... 56,835 53,005 39,690 32,416 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y...... $ 56,827 $ 53,020 $ 39,690 $ 32,312 
Jersey, New York.......-+-.s00+ 56,827 53,005 39,690 32,312 
Cee oc uabwcen eds $ 170,489 $ 159,030 $ 119,070 $ 97,040 
Globe & Rutgers Group 
oe ee: rere $ 112,832 $ 114,571 $ 117,063 $ 25,071 
American Home ...........2-06 52,415 49,770 65,339 41,356 
NE 5: sata wage titalta aati $ 165,247 $ 164,341 $ 182,402 $ 66,427 
Atlas Group 
Atlas GF EGNGOt is s6ccccicccinicns $ 151,712 $ 152,058 $ 137,092 $ 123,935 
Albany of New York........... 
ee eee ee $ 151,712 $ 152,058 $ 137,692 $ 123,935 
Hanover Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y........... $ 148,120 $ 106,678 $ 99,432 $ 107,524 
Ritten: Five OF DE. Sicisccssisticwes 
TO ii dsxacVaonsewasesaens $ 148120 $ 106678 $ 99,432 $ 107,524 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire............. $ 112,284 $ 109,560 $ 106,370 $ 120,083 
Bewe Hise GF W.. Wovicsccscisisaes 5,703 2,931 —835 6,559 
NR av eicid a cdtnin CoS oneavatnlhow $ 117,987 $ 112,491 $ 105,535 $ 127,242 
Rhode Island Group 
MND SURO bocce cae censwncx $ 55,149 $ 46,745 $ 40,036 $ 33,078 
Merchants of Providence....... 42,399 32,392 26,091 22,051 
NaS stiri tuttam ckawe Seas $ 97,548 $ 79,137 $ 66,727 $ 55,129 
Scottish Union & National Group 
Scottish Union & National..... $ 89,558 $ 93,166 $ 84,085 $ 73,09 
Central Union, NN. J....sccccsees 
American Union, N. Y........... 
*Maritime of Liverpool......... * * * . 
RES Ea eT Tere rer $ 89,558 $ 93166 $ 84,685 $ 73,090 


* Under independent Amcrican management, for which reason premiums are not listed here. 


London & Lancashire Group 





Londen & Lancashire.......... $ 54,220 $ 48583 $ 36977 $ 29,949 
Orient of Hartford............. 6,342 12,170 3,718 2,087 
Law Union & Rock............. 2,083 1,467 1,337 861 
Safeguard of New York........ 1,466 1,172 740 580 
*Marine of London............. * * * * 
“Standard Marine ............. ** ** *“* +* 
ey ee ee $ 64111 $ 63392 $ 42772 $ 33477 


* Listed in Chubb & Son Group. 


"* Listed in W. J. Roberts & Co. Group. 


























1938 1937 1936 1935 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 
American Equitable ............ $ 16,992 S 12731 $ 17,921 $ 70,472 
Globe & Republic of Am....... 9,732 6,636 8,730 25,083 
POW NOME FING oisecicscccseccteses 8,376 5,712 8,513 5,210 
Knickerbocker of N. Y........... 7,391 5,040 8,404 13,632 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 5,789 3,948 5,240 11,906 
Oe WE coendascicvdiwcutas 993 534 1,269 75 
WRN eaeciees bcaneawdaasee $ 49,273 $ 33,601 $ 50,077 $ 126,378 
Eric E. Ellis (Marme) Group 
Ocean Marine, London......... = Zam $ 27,033 $ 12,968 $ 13,385 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool..... 6,982 26,840 12,968 13,385 
*American & Foreign........... * * * * 
*British & Foreign............. * * * _ 
OM ic cdc atereniwma tase $ 14,316 $ 53,873 $ 25,936 $ 26,770 
* Listed in Rovyal-Liverpool Groups. 
Sumner Ballard Group 
MI. «sor sk sop cece naciobete $ 8898 $ 9016 $ 10,333 $ 10,018 
“International, N.Y. «05.06.0006: * . * * 
WE inten enciuccsiecdudecss 8,898 $ 9,016 $ 10,333 $ 10,018 
* Listed under Crum & Forster Group. 
Crum & Forster Group 
International of New York..... $ 8331 $ 20,673 $ 1,264 $ 1,252 
Richmond of New York......... 143 624 35 46 
Allemannia of Pennsylvania.... 142 624 35 46 
*Westchester Fire ............. * * * + 
‘United States’ Pire.:....6...0566 * * * * 
PIO GRINEE. oda saditiuacassan ws * + . 
*Western Assurance ........... be ot * * 
Britigh AMeTICR 6icccesiecevcaass 
Southern Fire of N. C.......... 
OME icas cp ecu aaabawdwcwitos $ 8616 $ 21,921 $ 1338 $ 1,34 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox, Inc., Group. 
New Zealand Group 
Pe NE Gea si pea nccawarann $ 6,159 $ 11,748 $ 14,021 $ 16,821 
TPN oisn e acta nudisateaies 
RN Sp rotasararers orsign Backs ieee Hom $ 6,159 $ 11,748 $ 14,021 $ 16,821 





Essex County Board Hears 
Scott, Holmes and Others 


George W. Scott, assistant secretary 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was feature speaker at the din- 
ner meeting of the Essex County Board 
of Underwriters Tuesday evening at the 
Rock Spring Country Club, West Orange, 
N. J. This was one of the best attended 
meetings in the history of the county 
board. Mr. Scott discussed work of the 
National Association as it improves the 


position of local board and agents. Pres- 
ident Herbert L. Brooks presided 
Other speakers included H. Donald 
Holmes, president; Theodore S. Brown, 
executive committee chairman, and Wil- 
liam F. O’Brien, secretary, respectively, 
of the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, and Mrs. Cristine Nolan. 
president of the Insurance Women of 


New Jersey. Three new members were 
elected to the Essex County Board, 
bringing the total membership to 106 


They were the Underwriters Agency of 
N. J., Newark; the E. E. Bruen Co., 
Walter Searles, 


East Orange, and C. 
Nutley. 
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Net Net Losses Net WN 
P ‘ Company ; Premiums Paid Company fume posses 
nland arine remilums . osses London & Lancashire .... 54,220 39,813 Milwsukee Mechanics .. 58,560 16.1 
London & Provincial 2,533 ET 129,046 Py 02 
, : : ; 3) Mon vee eeeeeens sense y 17 
In the preceding tables there appear Net Net Losses nace ies secerece by National-Ben Franklin .. 21,845 5.769 
: - - ‘omps *re Ss ai Manhattan F. & M. ...... x “ae me ’ 
the inland marine premium income fig- Company Premium Paid ner ‘ Sy. ~—CNAtional Fire, Conn. ..... 513,498 228,768 
: 938 . ‘ 2 rr 65,106 31,049 OD eri 6 dh rake a nate oe 8,275 Neteast eM ...... 867 a 
— ISS and comparative Hgures f0F Homestead ..........-. 71,797 19,537 Marine, Eng. ........... 162,349 National Liberty ........ 293,807 949% 
1937, 1936 and 1935, the companies and Imperial ...... i 19,100 errr 5,976 National i. . cnas< 78.279 aan 
° ° co 77 ‘ mae » > ’ _ < / 
company groups being arranged in ac- Indemnity Marine 113,586 47,763 Se ae acon M Bi National Union .......... 478,592 229/354 
: 4 . s ‘o. of N 7 8 98 Meché "s & faders J r : . nee Y 
cordance with their standing by volume !"*- ©e- of N. A. «.---: 3,444,307 1,481,498 ea 2 Netherlands ............. 705 Pe: 
oS ie ; Ins. Co. of State of Pa 277,835 S00 BGS =U. . ocvccacercccsa 32,840 = Newark occ ccccccccccee 117,213 45.080 
of income. In the table which follows International ............ 8,331 35,339 Merchants Fire, Colo, 16,868 2,918 New Brunswick 129,386 — 
company names are arranged in alpha-  jiterOcean Re. ........ 112.904 38,562 Merchants Fire, N. Y. 126,212 54.700 New En oo ste 31,705 
betical order and in addition to the net ;,..,, 56 827 sc 906 Mevehenté BH Do ossn aces 42,399 12,427 New Hamp me Pr go 8,995 
- . ae dle 90,86 ’ ; Ne AMPSNITE 2.20.00 , , 
premiums written for 1938 the net losses Knickerbocker .........- 7,391 3,684 Merchants & Mfrs. ...... 5,789 2,885 New York Fire 8.376 — 
paid last god also are peg ae law Union & Rock ..... 2,083 329 Mercury ..... tt teeeeeees 185,193 106,056 N. Y. Underwriters ..... 8,828 2,386 A 
income and loss payment figures follow: Sincola Vice 534 5 Metropolitan Fire 19,694 1,598 Hisense 160,743 Poe wai 
d ” — e = 2 Ne = aN le Ce ’ 54 5 
e ° ££ &¢& 317,086 123,485 Michigan F. & M. ...... 79,111 36,053 Necth Chine ‘ wo Jau 
: : e Nath OMGG. .ccccecacces 5,144 167 cl 
Inland Marine Figures London Assurance ...... 286,227 122,103 Millers National ........ 452,010 143,017 ES ene ee 34,996 Pr each 
Net NetLosses  _ Sa North British & Mere. 294,003 117,452 num 
Company Premiums Paid Northern Assurance ..... 329,199 134,161 be | 
Aetna Fire .$1,326,854 $ 495,345 + *Northeastern Ins. Co. of leas! 
pS A 156,103 65,277 E M . S OF M Kartlocd 62.946 ance 
. ATTIOTE 2. cece ceeccees ey 22,434 ¢ 
Allemannia ..........000+ 142 5 very ain treet ers any North River ............ 229,895 95,461 at 4 
Alliance, Eng. ..0.ccccces 276,160 118,338 Northwestern F. & M. .. 24,902 iL chat 
Alliance, Pa 234,839 101,011 I l d M : Ri k Northwestern Nat'l eee 83,205 1 ms A 
AM g FA. ceeeee <r , No yes  g Saree 3,205 4,940 4 
American Alliance ....... 68,895 33,292 rospects for n an arine 18 S Norwich Union ......... 112,284 52,655 in F 
American Central ........ 82,716 34,8386 Northern, N. Y. ........ 500 y in I 
Peomnaess an lalate mente pee Since Howard C. Stocker, secretary of expert. Let’s have him explain it to Ocean Marine ........... 7,334 7,842 tor 
American Equitable ..... 6,992 8,618 a ” . 5 ” Occidental 117,732 57 its 
a 16.37 5 he Northern Assurance and London & YU; “igen ae tae aaa we 57,183 é 
Anaeen & Forsign..... aes — a ss} were ; aut hi & ah ; , ¥ Fieldman: “Mr. James, the laundry Ohio Farmers ........... 12,009... -¥ 
ae ne vans eee ae i eran eure ne agen 58 floater is a very comprehensive policy Old Colony ............ 93,898 48,180 N. J 
American, N. J. .....-+. nner 608,989 comprehensive inland marine review for and insures all kinds of goods and ar- Orient .............4.6. . 6,342 1,592 ee 
American Reserve ....... $1,094 nee agents last month there has been a heavy _ ticles taken in by you to be laundered, Pacific Coast ........... 24,073 11,274 sa 
Pr “y 151.912 Bootes demand for copies not only from pro- while on your premises and also in tran- Pacific Fire ............. 56,835 16,705 rm 
Atlas vedeolchaietialiakas ie gee neice ru i Mee, wig _. sit between your customers and your Pacific National ......... 172,770 16,133 ts] 
Atlantic Mutual ........ eats 184,188 ducers ot the company in this country plant. Maeda ec 27,572 11,629 its 
Automobile 2,430,583 844,498 but from other insurance men here and “The policy covers fire, lightning, col- Patriotic ................ 59,819 25,551 the 
pantien ni! <cecllninrte maina abroad. This review appeared as the lision or overturning of vehicle, theft, Paul Revere ............ 117,360 28,485 4° 
sae eg od ee February issue of Northern Lights, pub- burglary and hold-up, tornado, cyclone, Pearl .....+--..-+++++05- 258,093 123,434 x 
Bankers & Shippers a is add i id , windstorm, hail, rain, sleet or snow, flood, Pennsylvania ............ 177,531 59,585 i 
et Se _ rb — . rend = - oe ‘ ; : sprinkler leakage, transportation risks Phila. F. & M. .......... 136,989 58,923 = 
Bensngnem, Pittsburgh 22,104 One ot the articles in this review 1S including mail shipments, collapse of Phila. National ......... 13,305 7,903 — 
Boston ctseeeeees 303,130 , entitled “There Is No Inland Marine bridges, earthquake, strikes, riot, civil Phoenix Assurance ...... 73,674 29,249 
British . Foreign 17,945 53 Insurance in- This Town. This is a commotion, and loss by confusion of Phoenix, Conn, ......... 981,045 317,142 
ritish General 27,572 11,629 statement which Mr. Stocker has often goods resulting from any of the hazards Piedmont ............... 51,610 20,628 Equ 
Buffalo 33,012 13,926 had thrown at him when visiting agents just named.” “See eee mW -~weee 
Caledonian 15 687 ngs and asking some why their production Mr. James: “What rate do you charge Potomac ................ 100,962 41,206 
California 27,572 11,628 of inland marine business is so small. for all that?” SR Ee es 760 155 N 
Camden Fire 318,438 138,935 In this article, which has already re- . Providence Washington 733,258 373,859 és 
Capital 8,623 2,254 ceived considerable commendation from Rating Formula Prudential, G. B. ....... 28,704 10,653 ws 
Carolina ... 52,377 12,165 agents, Mr. Stocker points out that prac- a = ; Quaker City ............ 9,695 1,701 = 
Central, Md. 19,570 8,418 tically every community offers many op- . ieldman : ‘Your ie sg rate a GQUCEM 2c ensceeccccccece 315,196 106,270 pol 
Century seers 74,553 34,055 portunities for the sale of one or another sa Fie nts » es nae ¥ te e 30% of Reliance Marine ........ 6,982 7,842 3 ‘ 
Christiania General 334,931 107,228 form of inland marine coverage. Says laundry rating formula by ta ang Zo © SS eee 16,719 4,344 oe 
Cilebes. Me Be occnc sees 10,686 $262 Mr Stocker: : the fire contents rate and adding seven- Suis, Com of 2. ¥. 38,299 12.003 1S C 
City of New York 130,060 31,375 Fieldman: “Good morning, Mr. Agent! ng os ae pony at the monthly rate Rhode Talend .o0cccccass 55,149 17,849 ™ 
Columbia of N. J. ..... 15,007 5,958 I'm here today to help you sell inland 1 we charged On yore Bross pape ce er er ee er 143 5 T 
Columbia Fire, Ohio 44,001 22785 natien inne” - bie, Mi oe pea to a sma Since Meamiees .) 27,604 13,330 = 
CED scicsaweandees 21,678 6,654 “Var : _ 7 . P Royal Excha 187,465 97,243 sia 
Agent: “Well, sorry to discourage you Agent: “Base ‘ , ee ee oe ae was w A ine r- 
Commer. Union Assur. 1,193,149 379,417 pas is ‘os indeed oa business Agent: “Based on that formula, your += ait emanates 392,009 142,395 aga 
Commer. Union Fire, N.Y. 27,572 ae ee ae i é rate would cosa Tage cents per ag GEE coke sacncnvns 1.466 730 Fra 
; oawe 90,586 e ; : of gross receipts. Is that correct, Mr. : - ‘ one f 
Comm I ote am a ed ), a6 et Pisldman: “Perhaps you are right, but Fieldman a I ’ St. ee 9,092 5,053 rs 
Seen +44: rent : oT believe there is some inland marine Ficlieen - “Yes That is correct.” St. Paul F. & M. ....... 1,800,674 735,348 . 
Connecticut Fire 12,010 191,379 Sneuveiee te the weitten ta every town.” é Mi é : ‘ ; Soottish Union & Marl... 89,558 44,252 
Continental 723,724 250,310 Kast < “ek te” , ; Mr. James: “I told that young man gg... 279,208 119,791 any 
County ........ ; 13,825 6,671 -mems: 4 oT Benes H ' who was in here yesterday soliciting My Seaboard 6.224 cou 
Detroit Fire & Marine 27,604 13,330 | ere 5 i ye oil pals — ' °- laundry floater insurance that T would  gcapoard F. & M. 57.858 24,605 193; 
we nee png ‘ ke red rectory oF Kelepmone discuss the matter with you first and if Security, Conn. ......... 237,056 108,509 org 
Dubuque ..... 114,563 G98 oe ee ee a + lies. co could not write it, would give the Sentinel .....-.....-.... 20,172 9,169 tak 
Eagle, N. Y. 703 7s, {Bent ertainly. There's our Classi- business to the Smith Agency. I would gyandia _.. 26,743 14,232 ers 
Eagle, N. J. re 30,744 3,169 ‘fied directory. —* like to keep all my business ae soll 8.898 6,328 clon 
Eagle Star 64,753 31,927 omnes fice, Tom, if possible. Write me up a gyringfield F. & M. 687,949 312,544 not 
Empire State 72,637 31,541 Fieldman: “All right—here’s where we !aundry floater policy. Glad to know Standard, Conn. ......... 269,765 93,469 « 
Employers’ Fire 210,670 78,068 start you writing inland insurance. Here’s ae are right on the job and ready 1 Sete Mas |... 299,913 105,260 the 
Equitable F, & M 118,402 38,276 a list of ‘laundries.’ Do you know anyone ad gi an oe . SS Oe 76,337 24,956 cov 
Eureka-Security 129,046 61,717 with the Acme Laundry Co. ?” gent (Atter leaving Mr. James of- Sun Underwriters ........ 59,990 25,739 the 
Export 7,422 Agent: “Yes, of course. I have their a dh Well, that an eve-opener : It s MME uvabudansaeabanteonan 124,810 53,308 ap 
Federal, N. J 113,144 84,391 fire insurance.” id t tase 7 pase around ~ ata | ES ee A eee —6,161 4,015 sub 
Federal Union 28,876 1,436 Fieldman: “Have you their laundry - ne eco might some " as 1 a a ERTS 993 346 ran 
Fidelity & Guar. Fire 325,2 30 l 20,8 ) floater ?” ; t Fj dt pomp se is the avcme . ant. Switzerland General 349,845 160,567 cun 
Fidelity- Phenix 78,055 184,52¢ Acent: “No. Don’t know much about , a eorental i ted Bele oincsecncenseus 58,104 19,183 oce 
Fire Associati n 164,900 54,250 that kind of insurance.” pong Apes ss ie i a ee sf S Thames & Mersey ....... 27,636 8,968 res 
Fireman’s Fund 2,001,449 972,123 Fieldman: “Let’s look up the Acme a Pores COBOL SOU SMCEnCE PONCY Be- Tokio M. & FP .......00s 263,953 110,833 tair 
. . . an. 4 7 - . > o , pen . . 
Firemen s, Newark 179,468 54,285 0% coinsurance fire contents rate and "7 fig Spe. es baer — lranscontinental ........ 17,605 7,843 Thi 
First American 19,389 8.884 then go over and try to sell them a laun- Agent: It seems simple enough anc Transportation ........... 4,720 199 ten 
SS ia 355.748 $45,533 dew Bootes” believe J m going to like this inland word 1.124.790 307,419 on 
Franklin N ational 17,606 7.843 Avent: “Don’t think it will do us any "™4tTne insurance. DO TOE caniosisin oie sia 3,118 1,440 ver 
French Union _ 887 180 good, but I’m always willing to try.” Secteiens Ganene Union Assurance ........ 27,572 11,629 Bu 
Fuso 96,857 34,148 Agent: (Introduces Mr. Fieldman to ie peer Union of Canton ....... 110,678 30,247 inte 
General, Paris 292,855 120.0 Mr. James, owner of the laundry): “This Fieldman: “While _we walk hack tO Union Marine & Gen. 91,284 52,517 mu: 
General, Seattle 314,949 139,712 gentleman has a matter of insurance that your office, I can point out some other Union & Phenix ........ 1,373 361 
General of Trieste 22,740 3,873 he would like to discuss with you if you prospects in this town for inland insur- Union Fire A. & G 2,555 334 
Georgia Home 56,170 14,872 have a few minutes to give us.” ance. For example, the department store United Firemen’s ........ 20,465 8,124 
Gibraltar 63,749 19,847 Mr. James: “All right, Tom. By the across the street should have a transit United States Fire ...... 306,448 129,036 
Girard F. & M 21,845 769 way, there was a young chap here yester- floater. Here is the Davenport Furni- Utah Home ............ 7,214 4,455 
Glens Falls 432,678 151,781 day trying to seli me some sort of laun- ture Store. If they sell furniture on Universal ............... 56,504 23,466 
Globe & Republic 9,732 4.850 dry floater. Do you know anything about — time, as they undoubtedly do, they would Urbaine ................ 687 180 
Globe & Rutgers 112,832 1,526 that kind of insurance ?” need an instalment policy. Washington ............. GD sexu the 
Great American 35,800 259,254 Acent: “Why, that’s the very policy Again, perhaps you could sell Dr. Westchester ............. 367,551 154,814 clie 
Hanover 148,120 65,48 we have come to talk to you about this \ndrews over there on the second floor Western Assurance ...... 96,404 41,267 equ 
Halifax 6 , morning.” a ‘physicians’, surgeons’ and dentists’ in- Western, Kansas ........ 8,264 1,948 § Str 
> 4A 4 , . - ’ +4 . ‘ 
Hartford 104,453 1,095,403 Mr. Tames: “Do vou know what it Strument’ floater or perhaps your hospital World F. & M. .......... 73,361 33,448 Bart 
Home F. & M 35,464 114.367 ‘covers #7 up the street would need a radium policy. Yorkshire ............... 31,287 12,663 inle 
ome 792 ORS 7 . : . e 3 ma 
Home 1,725,9 1,127,117 Agent: “Well, this gentleman is an (Continued on Page 45) * Formerly Rossia Ins. Co. of America. ” 
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Court Rules on Interpretation of 
Watchman Warranty in Auto Policy 


the truck was, during its retention in the 
garage, “carrying” its load within the 


A policy insuring a common carrier 
wainst loss by theft contained the 
clause: “Warranted by the assured that 
each of the trucks carrying pig tin alumi- 
num bars, and/or tin tetrachloride shall 
be in charge of at least two men, at 
least one of whom shall be in attend- 
ance and guarding said truck or trucks 
at all times when containing this mer- 
chandise at the risk of this company.” 

A truck took on a load of tin at a pier 
in Brooklyn for delivery to a consignee 
in Bloomfield, N. J., at an hour too late 
jor delivery that day. The truck, with 
its load intact thereon, was housed en 
route in the carrier’s garage in Newark, 
VJ. overnight for delivery to the con- 
sjonee next morning. The garage was 
locked at 7:50 p.m. by the carrier’s treas- 
urer. Next morning when he arrived at 
the garage at 6:45 am. the truck with 
its load was missing. Several hours later 
the truck was found empty and aband- 
oned on a street in the city. 

In an action on the policy it was held, 
1. G. Ries & Sons, Inc. v. Automobile 
Ins. Co. of Hartford, 3 Atl. 2d. 610, that 


meaning of the policy provision. But it 
was also held that proof of the presence 
overnight of the president of the plain- 
tiff carrier in his residence apartment 
above the office portion of the garage 
building, and the periodic inspection of 
the outside doors of the garage at in- 
tervals of from an hour to an hour and 
a half during the night by a watchman 
who was in the joint employ of the car- 
rier and other business concerns did not 
suffice to support a finding that there 
was proof of performance by the carrier 
of its duty under the above quoted pro- 
vision with respect to guarding a truck 
while carrying an insured load. The 
court said: 

“To hold that it was the intent of the 
parties that there might be a period of 
twelve hours when the truck with its 
valuable load of metal could, at the risk 
of the insurer, be left without an at- 
tending guard requires, we think, an un- 
reasonable construction of the contract.” 
Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed. 





SPANISH “MOTIN” POLICIES 


Equivalent to Riot and Civil Commotion; 
Companies Reviewing Situation 
as of July, 1936 

Now that the Spanish War is ended 
the principal interest of the insurance 
companies is in the so-called “Motin” 
policy which, when hostilities broke out 
in July, 1936, was used for granting in 
Spain the equivalent of what elsewhere 
is called riot and civil commotion insur- 
ance, 

The real beginning of the Spanish War 
was when the garrisons of the Canary 


Islands and those of Morocco rose 
against the government and General 
Franco from the Canaries led these 


forces. Discussing the present situation 
the Post Magazine said: 

“Time necessarily had to elapse before 
any investigation of the causes of loss 
could be made, as not until the middle of 
1937 were the companies sufficiently well 
organized in National Spain to under- 
take this task. Moreover, property own- 
ers who had fled from the terror were 
slow in returning and many, who could 
not flee, had been murdered. 

“One of the first steps to be taken by 
the companies was to terminate ‘motin’ 
covers at their first expiry date following 
the outbreak of hostilities. Then, where 
a preliminary inquiry or the particulars 
submitted by claimants seemed to war- 
rant it, expert investigation of the cir- 
cumstances in which the loss or damage 
occurred was undertaken under express 
reserves of the rights respectively per- 
taining to each party under the contract. 
This expert investigation may also ex- 
tend to a valuation of the loss or dam- 
age. Beyond this the companies cannot 
very well proceed at present because the 
Burgos authorities have now evinced an 
interest in the question and their moves 
Must necessarily be awaited.” 





Inland Prospects 
from Page 44) 


“In fact, you don’t have to look fur- 
ther than your own individual files for 
clients who may own cameras, sporting 
equipment, stamp collections, musical in- 
‘truments, fur coats, jewelry and fine 
arts, all would be excellent prospects for 
inland marine insurance. There are so 


(Continued 


Many other forms of cover that can be 


sold, not only to people you now have 
on your books, but to many others right 
in this town of yours. 

“Why, you can find many prospects 
for inland insurance in your local news- 
paper. Some day, turn to the social 
column and if you find an announcement 
of an engagement, endeavor to sell en- 
gagement ring insurance and if you read 
of someone about to be married, solicit 
wedding present insurance.” 

Agent: “I can see now that it’s essen- 
tial for me to learn something about 
inland marine insurance. I promise you 
I will try to protect what business I now 
have and develop new clients through 
inland insurance.” 

Fieldman: “T’ll be back in a few weeks, 
but in the meantime get up a list of pros- 
pects and on my next visit we'll go after 
some more inland marine business. By 
the way, perhaps you have noticed the 
manual I have been using which is pub- 
lished by our company. We will be 
very happy to send one to you for it is 
complete and would be invaluable to you 
in studying and developing inland insur- 
ance.” 

Agent: “I shall be very glad to have it, 
and thank you very much. I guess every 
agent can find inland marine prospects 
on the ‘Main Street’ in any town in the 
United States if he will only look for it. 
Please call again soon.” 


OSTERBYE COMING TO N. Y. 

W. H. McGee & Co., marine under- 
writer with headquarters in New York, 
announce that on May 1 John Osterbye 
will be transferred to the home office 
from Chicago, where he has been mana- 
ger of the Western department for five 
years. Five states—Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky and Tennessee—which 
have been under the jurisdiction of the 
Chicago office, will now be supervised 
from New York. John T. Brennan, 
assistant manager at Chicago, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Osterbye as manager and su- 
pervise ten Middle Western states. Mr. 
Osterbye has been with McGee & Co. 
twenty years, serving in New York be- 
fore being sent to Chicago five years 


ago. 





NASSAU COUNTY FIRE MARSHAL 

George Clough, former president of 
the Nassau County, L. I., Fire Chiefs’ 
Council, has been named as the first 
fire marshal by the Nassau County Fire 
Prevention Commission. 


World’s Ship Output 
Increased Last Year 


FEW BURN COAL EXCLUSIVELY 


Building Activity in Number of Coun- 
tries Given in Annual Summary 
Issued by Lloyd’s Register 


Details of merchant shipbuilding 
throughout the world in 1938 are given in 
the annual summary of Lloyd’s Register, 
just issued. As usual, these figures differ 
slightly from the figures based on the 
four quarterly returns which have previ- 
ously been published. The summary states 
that, excluding ships of less than one 
hundred tons, there were launched 
throughout the world 1,119 vessels of 
3,033,593 tons gross. The output in Brit- 
ain and Ireland was 34% of the total, 
compared with 34.2% in 1937 and 40.4% 


in 1936, The output of other leading 
countries was as follows: 

Country Tonnage 
Ear eee rg re 480,797 
BE Ao cin gb osine neateon 441,720 
eee on 239,845 
DR ae SE Re ere 201,251 
PNM oh ie cs cichawnaws 166,464 
EMOMMIRTTE osc n eset 158,430 
WIS vse cena es cuea ces 93,503 


Increase Over 1937 

The total merchant shipping produced 
in the world was larger than in 1937 by 
343,013 tons. Of this amount the increase 
for Great Britain and Ireland was 109,553 
tons, and for other countries it was 233,- 
460 tons. Of the tonnage launched dur- 
ing the year in Great Britain and Ireland 
824,199 tons were for registration at 
home and 204,256 tons, being 19.8% of 
the total, were for owners residing 
abroad. This percentage compared with 
13.5% for 1937 and 10.9% for 1936. Of 
the tonnage to be registered abroad 
twenty-two of the vessels, amounting to 
57,909 tons, are for the British Domin- 
ions oversea. 

Under Other Flags 

Abroad the tonnage launched by the 
principal shipbuilding countries for regis- 
tration under other flags was as follows: 
Germany, forty-seven vessels, of 247,106 
tons; Sweden, twenty-three, of 113,205 
tons; Denmark, nineteen, of 106,363 tons; 
Italy, seven, of 63,388 tons; and Holland, 
fifty-three, of 47,208 tons, In Japan, 
which had the second highest output, 
only four vessels, of 1,915 tons were for 
foreign registration. 

Among the vessels launched last year 
were 190, of 6,000 tons each and upwards, 
of which twenty-six ranged from 10,000 
to 15,000 tons and thirteen were of 15,000 
tons and upwards. The three largest ves- 
sels launched were the British liners 
Queen Elizabeth and Mauretania, of 85,- 
000 and 34,000 tons respectively, and the 
French liner Pasteur of 30,000 tons. 

Steam and Motor Vessels 

The new steam shipping launched 
throughout the world was 1,152,543 tons, 
of which 560,102 tons (48.6%) were built 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and 592,- 
441 tons (514%) in countries abroad. 
Fifty-three of the vessels, of 459,223 tons, 
were to be fitted with gearing steam 
turbines. One vessel, of 11,651 tons, was 
built in the United States for turbo-elec- 
tric propulsion. There were launched 
ninety-one vessels, of 250,736 tons, for a 
combination of steam reciprocating en- 
gines and low-pressure turbines. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there were 
launched nine turbine vessels, of 178,289 
tons, and nineteen, of 98,693 tons, with a 
combination of steam reciprocating en- 
gines and turbines. Motor shipping 
launched throughout the world amounted 
to 1,823,399 tons. Of these 465,602 tons, 
being 25.5%, were launched in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and 1,357,797 tons (74.5%) 
in countries abroad. The motor ships 
include ten vessels, of 64,098 tons, in 
which electric drive is employed. 

Last year, excluding vessels of less than 
1,000 tons, there were launched through- 
out the world 112 steam and motor oil 
tankers, of 907,053 tons. 

Those Burning Oil 

Of the steam shipping tonnage launch- 
ed throughout the world, amounting to 
1,152,543 tons, about 625,000 tons repre- 
sent steamers fitted to burn oil fuel un- 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 
keeps the name of Lloyd’s before the 
public while the more serious business 
of underwriting which is really Lloyd’s 
job gets little publicity. 


Among the stories about Mr. Heath 
are those which have been gathered 
about his extraordinary memory and 


ability to figure rates in his head. A 
case to point is a complicated jewelers 
block policy with innumerable items 
He could figure up the premium almost 
at a glance. 

There are many members of Lloyd's 
by the name of Heath. They include 
Admiral Sir Herbert Leopold Heath, 
Capt. Leopold Heath, Col. George Noali 
Heath, Frederick Dunbar Heath, Leo- 
pold Cuthbert Heath and Robert Ed- 
mund Heath. 

* * * 


A. Dexter Best to Exhibit Paintings 


at Grand Central Palace 


The twenty-third annual exhibition of 
the Society of Independent Artists will 





A Wyoming Winter Scene 


be held at Grand Central Palace begin 
ning March 29 and continuing to April 19 
Among artists who will have paintings 
in the show is A. Dexter Best of Alfred 
M. Best Co. One of the paintings of a 
landscape in Wyoming where Mr. Best 
has painted a lot is reproduced in ac- 
companying cut. Mr. Best studied art 
under Norwood MacGilvray of Carnegie 
Tech. A Harvard graduate, he joined 
Alfred M. Best Co. in 1924 and is in 
charge of its life insurance division. 


HONOR JULIUS W. GAEDE 
Julius W. Gaede, ocean marine under- 
the New York the 
Fireman’s Fund, recently completed forty 
years in marine insurance and the occa 
sion was celebrated with a luncheon at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, members of the 
staff being hosts. Assistant Manager H 
E. Reed of the marine department presided 
and presented Mr. Gaede with a_ ship’s 
clock and fountain-pen desk set, the latter 
a gift of the home office. Mr. Gaede, 
known to all in the New York ocean 
marine insurance field, started his career 
with Roberts & Osmun and later was asso 
ciated with Franz Herrman, who under- 
wrote for the Fireman’s Fund and other 
companies. When the Fireman’s Fund 
established its own Atlantic marine de 
partment Mr. Gaede went with the com 
pany. 


writer in office of 


AUTO THEFT BUREAU MEETS 

The National Automobile Theft Burcau 
held its annual meeting yesterday aftet 
noon in the New York Board of Fir 
Underwriters’ board room, &5 John Street, 


New York City. Stolen car and recoy 
ery figures covering last year were re 
viewed. 





der the boilers, so that of the tonnage 
launched throughout the world during 
1938 approximately 17.5% only is exclu- 
sively dependent on coal for propulsion 
Of the merchant vessels launched, 407, of 
1,055,049 tons, were being built under the 
survey of Lloyd’s Register with a view to 
classification in the Register Book. 
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Proposed Changes 


in Cost Rules for 
Cook County to Be Heard Next Week 


Plan to Designate City Surety Agents and Appoint Local 
Administrator; To Hold Hearing in Chicago Before 
Recommendations Are Adopted 


The committees of company executives 
studying the present 
for both casualty 
to strengthening 


been 
rules 


which have 


acquisition cost 
with an eye 
them will complete their 
of the Cook County, IIL, situation at a 
meeting early next week. These com- 
mittees have tackled this particular prob- 
lem from the angle that voluntary rem- 
edial action by the companies themselves 
is far better procedure than to have the 
state impose regulatory measures. 

With this feeling uppermost a number 
of specific recommendations have been 
drawn up and will be reviewed at next 
week’s meeting. It is distinctly under- 
stood that no changes in the present 
scale of commissions in Chicago are 
included in these recommendations. But 
excess commission arrangements are an- 
other story and will have to be dealt 
with. 

New Surety Agents’ Classification 

The program insofar as fidelity-surety 
rules are concerned will probably follow 
the plan laid down by the proposal 


and surety 
considerations 


of 1936. This calls for a classification 
of agents to be known as city surety 
agents (similar to N. Y. City surety 


eligible to receive gen- 
eral agents’ commissions from all com- 
panies. As yet the number, method of 
selection and operating limitations to be 


agents) who are 


applied to this new classification have 
not been fully determined. 
It is further proposed that the Cook 


County rules for both casualty and surety 
lines be administered by the national 
acquisition cost conferences aided by a 
resident administrator (or arbitrator as 
he is known in New York) who will be 
located in Chicago. Also being .weighed 
is the possibility of creating a Chicago 
advisory committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of agents, branch office man- 
agers or resident vice-presidents. 

\fter these recommendations have been 
passed on at next week’s meeting they 
will be submitted to agents, brokers and 
company representatives at a_ hearing 
in Chicago. This procedure has_ been 
generally agreed to because it is highly 
important that the Chicagoans be given 
a prevue of the proposed changes before 
their final approval. The last step will 
be presentation of the recommendations 
as they apply respectively to the Casu- 
altv Acquisition Cost Conference and the 
Surety Acquisition Cost Conference for 
approval by their full memberships. The 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives does not figure in the proceedings 
as it has no connection whatsoever with 
acauisition cost matters. 

With the approval by the two national 
bodies the rules will then be ready for 
application. 





J. P. Gibson, Jr., Participant 
In Rye, N. Y., Ice Carnival 


Prominent among the participants in 
the ice carnival staged last week-end by 
the in Figure Skating Club at the 
Playland Ice Casino, Rye, N. Y., was 
|. P. Gibson, Jr., president of the Ex- 
cess Underwriters, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Gibson, an expert figure skater, ap- 
peared in three numbers on the program 
in addition to handling the job of vice- 
president of the Rye club in charge of 
arrangements for the carnival. In fact, 
almost the entire Gibson family joined in 
making the affair a success. Mrs. Gib- 
son served on the program and publicity 
committees and their daughter, Jean, 12, 
was in a club juniors number that was 
well received. 

The Rye carnival also had some na- 
tional figures in the skating world and 
among them were Miss Audrey Peppe, 
Skating Club of New York, who was a 
member of the 1932 and 1936 Olympic 
teams, and Ollie Haupt, Jr., Figure Skat- 
ine Club of St. Louis, who is runner-up 
to Robin Lee, senior national champion. 
The program itself was a most attrac- 
tively prepared booklet. 

MUTUAL IN | RECEIVERSHIP 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
nlaced the Canton Mutual Liability of 
3oston in permanent receivership in 
charge of L. M. Chamberlain, who han- 
died its affairs as temporary receiver. 
The company was reported to have as- 
sets of $103,036 and liabilities of $538,279, 
a deficit of $439, 259 

FRED G. JENISON” DEAD 

Fred G. Jenison, an agent in Lansing, 
Mich., for thirty-six years, died Febru- 
ary 12, age 57. 


APPEAL LLOYD’S DECISION 





Latest Step in Litigation to Keep Lon- 
don Underwriters Out of Illinois; 
Filed in Springfield 

\n appeal in the quo warranto case 
against London Lloyd’s to question its 
right to operate in Illinois was filed in 
the state appellate court, third district, 


in Springfield, Tl, March 1S: This is 
the latest step in the litigation which 
began early in 1938 when a quo war- 


ranto petition was filed in Sangamon 
County Circuit Court questioning the val- 
idity of a relicensing order to Lloyd's 
issued by Director Ernest Palmer in 
December, 1937. Although they did not 
appear as actual plaintiffs this case was 
filed originally in behalf of seventeen 
domestic casualty-surety companies which 
have contended that London Lloyd’s did 
not abide with all provisions of the state 
insurance code. 

On January 25 Circuit Judge Victor 
Hemphill ruled against the companies in 
their efforts to ouster Lloyd’s from the 
state. This week’s appeal questions the 
interpretation that he put on section 102 
of the Illinois insurance code relating 
to liquidation and rehabilitation of insur- 
ance companies. 

U. S. F. & G. DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the United 
States F. & G. has voted a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share, payable 
April 17 to stockholders of record on 
March 31. 

COLUMBUS. O., SERVICE OFFICE 

The United States F. & G. has estab- 
lished a service office at Columbus, Ohio, 
in charge of R. T. Harbach as sunerin- 
tendent. He was formerly assistant 
manager at Salt Lake City and has 
spent many years with the company. 
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Assembly Gets Code Bill 


New York Law Revision Reported Out 
Favorably With Compromise Plan 
on Group Health Provisions 
The New York insurance law revision 
bill, which has taken nearly three years 
to prepare, was reported favorably to 
the Assembly in Albany on Wednesday 
by the insurance committee, headed by 
Rk. Foster Piper. The bill contains a 
compromise clause on the subject of 

group health protection. 


Changes were sought at the recent 
hearings to permit the Associated Hos- 
pital Service also to take in medical 


care. There was vigorous opposition by 
medial associations of the state. The 
new clause, described as a compromise, 
would permit joint policies to be issued 
by separate hospital service and medical 
indemnity corporations, enabling a sub- 
scriber to have the advantage ef both 
under a single subscription. Membership 
in medical indemnity corporations would 
be open to all doctors in good standing, 
and it would be required that doctors 
comprise more than half of the direc- 
torate. 


FONDILLER > PRIZE COMPETITION 


Actuarial Society Secretary Offers 
Award for Best Paper; Spring Meet- 
ing to Be May 19 in N. Y. 

Francis S. Perryman, Royal Indemnity 
secretary, as president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, announces that Rich- 
ard Fondiller, secretary of that organiza- 
tion, has again presented to the society 
$100 to be awarded as a prize for the 
best paper presented at any of the meet- 
ings since May, 1935. Rules and condi- 
tions for the competition are outlined 
by Mr. Perryman in a letter to the mem- 
bership March 7. The prize will be 
presented at the annual meeting next 
November. 

The society will hold its Spring meet- 
ing Friday, May 19, at Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 





INSTALMENT SCALE C CHANGED 





American Autemahilie Offers New Set-up 
for Motorists Under Illinois 
Responsibility Law 

Brokers in Chicago have received 
notices from the American Automobile of 
a revised scale of instalment payments 
on automobile insurance calling for pay- 
ment of 40% of the annual premium at 
the time the policy is issued, 30% in 
ninety days and the remaining 30% six 
months from the policy date. 

The revised scale is being made avail- 
able because of inability of many per- 
sons to pay the full annual premium un- 
der the financial responsibility law. 


_ $800,000 EXECUTOR’S BOND 

Carpenter & Rowland, Racine, Wis., 
one of the oldest Ranagese of the United 
States F. & G., has written an $800,000 
executor’s bond in connection with the 
estate of Maybelle Horlick Sidley, 
daughter of the late William Horlick, 
famous for malted milk. 
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Casualty Companies 
Seek Broader Powers 


OFFER PROPOSAL IN MICHIGAN 





Bill in Legislature Would Eliminate Nec. 

essity of Writing Separate Policies 

on Automobile 

Stock casualty companies doing a gen- 
eral business in Michigan would be al- 
lowed to insure against the fire hazard 
in automobiles under terms of a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Hammond, chair. 
man of the senate insurance committee 
The measure would eliminate the pres. 
ent necessity for casualty and fire com- 
panies writing separate policies on a 
single automobile. Fire company repre- 
sentative may take the attitude that they 
should be permitted to write the auto- 
mobile casualty lines if the c: isualty com- 
panies’ powers are broadened. 





Sponsors of Bill 
Proponents of the bill are believed to 
be some companies now organized under 
Michigan’s special automobile act, which 
would like to reincorporate under the 
general casualty act, permitting them 
broader powers and allowing them to 


meet competition of mutual carriers 
which, under the general mutual law, 
are permitted to write automobile fire 


as well as casualty lines. 

The bill is not a Department proposal 
although the supervisory authorities are 
willing to admit the justice of arguments 
to the effect that stock companies 
should be allowed as broad _ privileges 
under the law as the mutuals. The De- 
partment in general has stood for a 
rather rigid separation of fire and cas- 
ualty powers. 


Personal A. & H. Bureau 
Annual Meeting June 27-29 


The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters has again selected 
the Westchester Country Club as the 
place for its annual meeting. The dates 
of June 27 to 29 have been set for this 
gathering which draws a big attendance 
of accident and health leaders. Hos- 
pitalization insurance was a big topic ot 
the 1938 program and the latest develop- 
ments in this field will undoubtedly be 
discussed at this year’s meeting. W 
White, Royal, Eagle and Globe Indem- 
nity companies, an executive committee- 
man of the Bureau, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and pres’ ‘d- 
ing officer will be John F. Lydon, Ocean 
Accident, who is governing committee 
chairman. 





INCORPORATING IN N. Y. 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
gave notice of its intention to incorpo 
rate under the insurance law of New 
York State this week. The company 
began business twelve years ago as 4 
New Jersey incorporation but has al- 
el maintained executive offices i 


New York City. 
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Aviation Insurance 
Broadened in Canada 


VARIED CONTRACTS AVAILABLE 





Group of Eighteen Companies Operates 
Through Underwriting Managers 
With Binding Powers 





Several attractive aviation insurance 
policies are now being made available 
through the Canadian Aircraft Insurance 
Group. Underwriting for this group is 
done by Canadian Aviation Insurance 
Managers Ltd., and all risks are shared 
by eighteen affiliated companies. 

‘Policies covering death and dismem- 
berment only are on an annual basis. 
Weekly indemnity is also available at 
the option of the assured but no medi- 
cal benefit or hospitalization expenses are 
provided. Short-term coverage and trip 
accident insurance are not generally ac- 
cepted but will be considered in excep- 
tional cases. 

A policy known as the Airtravel Pol- 
icy, provides personal aviation coverage 
for passengers while flying on sched- 
wled airlines named in the contract. It 
is limited to $25,000 death and dismem- 
berment, and $100, or 75% of the as- 
sured’s weekly earnings, of weekly in- 
demnity. 

The death and dismemberment rate is 
$180 per $1,000 and the weekly indem- 
nity rate is 63 cents per $5 unit or 45 
cents per $5 unit, depending upon wheth- 
er the indemnity is payable for fifty-two 
weeks or twenty-six weeks. 


Insurance for Employers 


Similar protection is available under a 
form of employers aviation indemnity 
contract, known as airsurance, which is 
designed to meet the needs of employers 
who feel obligation to provide coverage 
for those of their employes who are re- 
quired in the course of their duties to 
undertake scheduled airline flying. 

The annual rate for death and dis~ 
memberment is $1 per $1,000 per em- 
ploye, covering business only; or $1.10 
covering both business and pleasure fly- 
ing. Weekly indemnity is also provided 
for 39 cents per $5 unit, payable for 
fifty-two weeks. Each policy is sub- 
jected to a minimum annual premium 
of $50. 

Individual Rating 


A straight aviation accident policy cov- 
ers the assured as a pilot, as a passen- 
ger, or both. The coverage is not re- 
stricted to scheduled airline flying but 
the policy does stipulate the type of fly- 
ing covered. For example, student pilots 
are restricted to flying under direct su- 
pervision of an instructor; private pilots 
cannot fly commercially and commercial 
pilots are not covered while instructing. 
Each risk is individually rated upon re- 
ceipt of a completed aviation accident 
application form. 

The rates for pilots vary between $12 
and $25 per $1,000; and for passengers 
between $5 and $15 per $1,000, depend- 
ing upon the class of flying contem- 
plated, the type of aircraft used, the 
tecord of the pilot and the terrain over 
which he will fly. 

The Canadian Aviation Insurance 
Managers alone have binding authority. 





CLARENCE T. VAN DEREN DIES 


Funeral services for Clarence T. Van 
Deren, 79, for over fifty-five years in the 
local insurance business at Harrison, N. 
J, were held Tuesday at his late resi- 
ence. He entered insurance and real 
estate in 1880 and retired from business 
two years ago. Charles R. Cook now 
Operates the agency. Mr. Van Deren 
served as a Harrison councilman twenty- 
vé years and was a Republican county 
committeeman fifty-one years. For many 
years before his retirement he was the 
only Republican in the community who 
could attain election. Much of his politi- 
tal success in a Democratic stronghold 
ber due to his large personal following, 
uilt up through his efforts in behalf of 
industrial development of Harriscm. Sur- 
viving are his widow, three daughters 
and two sisters, 


F. & D. ASSISTANT MANAGER 
John P. Madigan Promoted to This Post 
in New York Branch; Studied Under 
Late G. E. Hayes 

John P. Madigan, who has been man- 
ager of fidelity and bank bond depart- 
ments in the New York office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit for some years past, 
has won promotion to assistant manager- 
ship of this branch. Prominent among 
the younger surety executives along Wil- 





JOHN P. MADIGAN 


liam Street, Mr. Madigan received a 
thorough training in all departments of 
the surety business under the late George 
E. Hayes with whom he made his start 
in 1925. 

Like his father before him—the late 
James G. Madigan who was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of fourteen Eastern states 
for the Union Indemnity up until his 
death in 1924—John Madigan is a pop- 
ular, active member of the New York 
fraternity. He has served several terms 
as secretary-treasurer of the Casualty & 
Security Club of New York and is now 
a member of its executive committee and 
chairman of the golf committee. He is 
also on the insurance committee of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade of New 
York, which is doing a good job. 

Mr. Madigan was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1932 immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of his law 
studies at Fordham University from 
which he was graduated in 1932. He was 
with the law firm of Hutton & Holahan 
in Brooklyn before joining the Fidelity 
& Deposit. 





COMPULSORY HEALTH DEBATE 


Welfare Commissioner Corsi and Dr. 
Bauer of Medical Society of N. Y. 
Give Pros and Cons 

The much discussed subject of com- 
pulsory health insurance was given a 
thorough airing on March 15 at a din- 
ner meeting of the New York Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association. The 
speakers were Edward Corsi, deputy 
commissioner of the Department of Wel- 
fare, New York City, and Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, vice-speaker of the house of 
delegates of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York. Mr. Corsi gave 
points in favor of health insurance while 
Dr. Bauer expressed the views of organ- 
ized medicine in opposition to the move- 
ment. 


HOLD CANADIAN MEETINGS 

Educational meetings were held in To- 
ronto March 6 and 7 and in Montreal, 
March 8 and 9, by officers of United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. At both 
meetings, J. H. Bibby, assistant casualty 
director, conducted a discussion of cas- 
ualty insurance and J. Dillard Hall, 
assistant agency director, led a discus- 
sion of fidelity bonds. Managers Sid- 
ney W. Band, Toronto, and F. D. 








Knowles, Montreal, acted as hosts to 
more than 150 producers. 


E. R. NUTTLE, F. & D., DEAD 


Although in II] Health for Several Years 
He Was Active Until Day Before 
His Death 

Many will mourn the sudden death 
March 15 of E. R. Nuttle, vice-president 
Fidelity & Deposit and American Bond- 
ing. Ever since his health failed in 
April, 1934, he had carried on courage- 
ously and was in active service at the 
home office until the day before his 
death, 

Born in Denton, on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, Mr. Nuttle was a graduate 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and 
of the University of Maryland Law 
School. In 1910 he joined the American 
Bonding in charge of its salvage depart- 
ment. When that company was merged 
with the F. & D. in 1913 he was placed 
in charge of salvage work for both or- 
ganizations. In 1920 he was transferred 
to the F. & D.’s newly organized pro- 
duction department, later becoming vice- 
president in charge of that department, 
a position which he retained until his 
health failed. 


Assets and Net Surplus Of 


Excess Ins. Co. Increased 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
closed 1938 with encouraging gains in 
both assets and net surplus. As of De- 
cember 31, 1938 its total admitted assets 
amounted to $3,291,402 which includes 
1,231 shares of an insurance company 
carried at book value of $13,327 for 
which no association value has been es- 
tablished. During the year the com- 
pany materially improved its cash posi- 
tion, the asset item of “cash in banks 
and in office” being shown in the state- 
ment at $693,921 compared with $534,062 
the previous year-end. Bonds and stocks 
are valued in accordance with require- 
ments of the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment. 

On the liability side the Excess set 
up reserve for claims and claim expenses 
of $1,092,040, which is below the 1937 fig- 
ure; reserve for unearned premiums of 
$381,277, also lower than in 1937; other 
liabilities including taxes of $131,477, and 
reserve of $100,453 to reduce securities 
to quoted market value as of December 
31, 1938. Capital paid in continues at 
$755,095 but the net surplus of $755,- 
083 is a gain of approximately $150,000 
over the 1937 figure. 

For the past three years leadership of 
the Excess has been vested in Robert N.. 
Rose, one time counsel to the New York 
Insurance Department. 


STATE FUND IN OFFING 


Michigan Senate Furnished With Re- 
port Showing Amount and Cost of 
Official Bonds Carried 
A total of $8,043,250 in official bonds 
is carried by the State of Michigan at 
an annual premium of $27,024, according 
to a report filed with the senate by Ver- 
non J. Brown, auditor general. The re- 
port had been asked in a senate resolu- 
tion sponsored by Senator Elmer Porter, 
whose language indicated that the in- 
formation was wanted as the basis for 
legislation to establish a state bonding 

fund. 

Mr. Brown said in his report that de- 
termination of whether the officers and 
employes placed under bond are actually 
engaged in handling money could not be 
answered without consultation with the 
heads of every department and institu- 
tion. It is believed most of them do, at 
times. The largest volume of bonds is 
carried by the conservation department’ 
—$2,114,000. The department of state 
has $1,589,000, state treasurer and public 
debt commission $615,000; liquor control 
commission $770,000; board of tax admin- 
istration $547,500; highway department 
$470,000; banking department $422,000. 


TOMLINS IN SCOUT CAMPAIGN 
William M. Tomlins, Jr., first vice- 
president, American Surety, is participat- 
ing in the 1939 maintenance fund cam- 
paign of the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York as an associate chair- 
man of the downtown business men’s 
committee. 

















European General Re. 
Records More Gains 


ADMITTED ASSETS ARE. $22,323,755 


Had Favorable Loss Experience in 1938 
and Carried Surplus at $3,000,000, the 


Same as in 1937 








The European General Reinsurance 
reports net premiums written last year 
in its United States branch $10,111,281 
and total income $11,408,020. Net amount 


paid for losses was $2,831,143 and all 
expenditures reached $9,489372. Gain 
from underwriting was $570,322. 
Admitted assets were $22,323,755, 
against $20,277,589 in 1937. Among the 
liabilities are listed reserve for losses 
other than liability and compensation 


$3,453,539, reserve for liability and com- 


pensation losses $5,521,627, reserve for 
unearned premiums $5,109,158, reserve 
for commissions $1,900,776, real estate 


and mortgage reserve $50,000, special re- 
serve $1,805,807. The total liabilities ex- 
cept capital are reported at $18,273,755, 
the capital deposit is $1,050,000 and the 
surplus over all liabilities is $3,000,000, 
the same figure at which that item was 
carried in 1937. Policyholders’ surplus is 
$4,050,000. 

This company is managed in the United 
States by Theodore L. Haff, and writes 
casualty, fidelity and surety  reinsur- 
ance. 


40 YEARS OLD MARCH 22 





Tribute Paid to Cator and T. G. Wool- 
ford, Retail Credit Co. Pioneers; Be- 
gan Business in Small Office 

Cator Woolford, founder of the Retail 
Credit Co., and his brother, T. G. “Guy” 
Woolford, the first employe, will be in 
the spotlight March 22 as that day marks 
the fortieth anniversary of the company 
and their own fortieth year of continu- 
ous service. Paying tribute to these 
pioneers Walter C. Hill, Retail’s presi- 
dent, says currently in “Inspection News,” 
company house organ: 

“In these forty years ‘Mr. Cator’ and 
‘Mr. Guy’ have built well. They did the 
essentials for the solid growth and wide 
expansion of the business they founded. 
They have made for themselves a place 
of high public esteem by the lives they 
have lived and the public service they 
have rendered, in addition to their suc- 
cessful business lives. They have in the 
course of their forty years touched the 
lives of many thousands of people who 
are better off in consequence.” 

The Retail Credit began business in a 
small one-roomed office. 





Legion Post Pays Respects 
To Late Robert E. Kelly 


Insurance Post 1081, American Legion, 
New York, held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Cabin Bar & Grill, Tues- 
day, March 14, with more than 100 at- 
tending who enjoyed a pleasant evening 
playing bingo. 

Vice-Commander E. T. Glatzmayer 
reported that all the tickets for the 
show “The American Way,” which the 
members of the Post will attend Tues- 
day, March 21, at the Central Theatre 
were sold. The following new members 
were accepted and received into the 
Post, H. George Stachan, William H 
Ruhl and F. F. Schwarz. 

After the meeting, Commander Loomis 
and a large delegation of members went 
to the home of Comrade Robert E. Kelly 
and paid their last respects to him. He 
was with Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
New York City general agents. 





FAULTY HOSPITAL BILL 

Indiana citizens probably won’t have 
non-profit hospital associations for an- 
other two years because the measure 
passed by the general assembly, just ad- 
journed, was faulty. The governor did 
not sign the bill as he was advised by 
the attorney general that its title was 
not complete and therefore the bill was 
unconstitutional. 





Total casualty and surety net premiums 
written in the State of New Jersey last 
year by 133 companies amounted to $53,- 
449,932 compared to a total volume of 
$55,665,005 in 1937. Net losses paid of 
$21,595,221 compared with $21,951,067 the 
previous year. The drop in premium vol- 
ume is a reflection of the poor business 
conditions which prevailed the first half 
of last year plus the effect of rate re- 
ductions in several major casualty-surety 
lines. The line by line writings of the 
companies individually, as compiled by 
the New Jersey Department of Banking 
& Insurance, are given on the following 
pages and the results reveal some inter- 
esting facts. 

The Travelers and Travelers Indemni 
ty, combined, produced $4,065,600 in net 
volume to lead the state in production. 
Their losses paid totaled $1,780,191. Next 
in line was the New Jersey Manufactur- 
ers Casualty, specializing in workmen's 
compensation and liability lines, with 
$3,351,797 in premiums and $1,679,618 in 
losses. Liberty Mutual with $2,563,529 in 
premiums and $994,640 in losses ranked 
third, maintaining its 1937 position, but 
the Hartford Accident jumped ahead of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies for fourth 
ranking casualty writer in the state. 
Hartford Accident showed $2,253,578 in 
premiums and $864,691 in losses while 
Aetna Life and Aetna Casualty & Surety 
combined produced a net volume of $2,- 
211,107 and showed losses of $914,212. 
These were the only company groups to 
go above the $2,000,000 mark. 

American Mutual Liability and _ its 
mate, the American Policyholders, who 
gave the Hartford Accident a hot race 
in 1937, dropped last year to $1,815,772 in 
premium volume. Their total losses were 
$904,323. The Metropolitan Life as usual 
led in A. & H. production, showing $1,- 
039,434 in premiums. Its losses were 
$534,432. The next dozen companies in 
the million dollar class follow : 


Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
United States F. & G..... $1,534,004 $601,641 
General Accident ........ 1,482,854 532,770 
Fidelity & Casualty ..... 1,450,208 677,188 
Lumbermens Mut. Casualty 1,395,929 548,695 
Globe Indemnity ......... 1,276,965 411,577 
Employers’ and American 
Employers (combined) 1,200,576 494,604 
Maryland Casualty ...... 1,125,156 546,940 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N.A. 1,103,831 400,329 
Commercial Casualty 1,092,559 362,903 
American Automobile 995,436 291,993 
Bankers Indemnity ...... 949,887 
United States Casualty 911,414 





New Amsterdam Casualty. 856,775 ; 
The record of individual writings for 
both stock and mutual companies, both 
direct writing and reinsurance, follows: 
Accident & Casualty 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
EE . cngncineekeenne si $745 $32 
DE tanh on we peaked eee 
Auto Liability ........0. 34,153 4,365 
Other Liability .......... 13,356 2,414 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 8,137 826 
CE ke kiaen wieaee 1,960 613 
PE carerecccvasenee 1,430 1,103 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... 10,220 2,992 
Auto Collision .......... ]) Zeer 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 53 8 
poo) aes $70,259 $12,353 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 

ON ETC TT Cer etaeaas 
Pt C6 OE. cadsce dsooas $2,600 
EE aa 479,327 144,528 
Other Liability .......... 256,069 31,034 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 637,490 288,712 
RIS 107,806 42,342 
 Sebadewasesabeaens 110,070 8,905 
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BO. OOP ee ee 17,525 6,308 
DEN aah ciscendaconde 69,793 12,957 
weemes TOSIET 6 cicccccscce i ee 
Engine and Mach. ae <~exaskece 
Auto. Prop. Damage 133,864 46,937 
Auto Collisiod .ccccccuss 2,260 534 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll. 11,588 741 
SS ™ Se See ee 16,650 4,125 

WERE isa csdesee $1,843,223 $589,723 


Aetna Life 








Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 

PE nse cca ccnddeaee $191,683 $61,565 
ROE OO rae 159,716 86,790 
Non-Can. A. & H. 2,553 8,525 
Auto Liability ....... —1,463 9,595 
Cther EAGMIEY ..cccncscs 1,057 37,753 
Workmen’s Comp ....... 14,338 120,261 
yf St eee $367,884 $324,489 


Allstate 


























Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .icccccace $179,084 $54,044 
Auto. Prop. Damage 47,843 19,645 
yy Sore $226,927 $73,689 
American Automobile 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .....2.0. $790,058 $217,780 
Auto. Prop. Damage 205,378 74,213 
piso 3 Sie $995,436 $291,993 
American Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
pe ee eee ee *$11,449 $3,440 
Auto Liability ........... 302,484 110,650 
Other Liability ......... 25,893 2,718 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 41,506 9,928 
Plate Glass 9,372 3,196 
Burglary ...... 5,856 322 
Auto. Prop. Damage ..... 95,076 34,297 
i 1,358 —154 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. ae ere 
i, 2? * ees $493,386 $164,397 
* Includes Health. 
American Credit Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
COO. avsnsisedssewcdins $58,910 $49,429 
SOPRR > xs teadawe $58,910 $49,429 
American Employers’ 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CO ae are epee = 89 $1,003 
OS Seana 4 Oe 
pe errr 61,975 26,942 
Other Liability .......... 18,184 4,091 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 52,950 21,940 
SOU cies: ainda latina vtetce i 9,695 1,967 
BNE, . eiaieank bo Sen Pista yack 4,724 13,841 
ok!) ee 2,165 599 
OS 5,529 306 
eS eee 3,986 220 
Engine and Mach. —285 348 
Auto. Prop. Damage 18,485 4,614 
Auto Collision ........... 318 1,800 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 244 15 
Py |} $179,850 $77,686 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Ree TA 6 cecceanas $264,010 $212,044 
Auto. Prop. Damage 58,930 31,016 
po | nee $322,940 $243,060 
American Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability: ..000scccses $37,430 $534 
QR eee 585 30 
MEE ei cincs oceiamaier San 8§= bn a es 
Auto. Prop. Damage 13,931 1,391 
PEPE «xvedaavuar $52,158 $1,955 
American Motorist 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
NE is kaa tke steeedee ae wenenmess 
Auto Liability ........... 201,793 $85,714 
Other Liability .......... 6,740 1,7 
Workmien’s Comp. ....... 28,822 20,035 
DOME cbsvesccavcsennxes ee 
a hee 611 247 
IEE | oe 
SE ON ee ogi nee EE eee 
Auto. Prop. Damage 61,826 23,382 
Auto Collision .......... 3,477 673 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 115 14 
WUTME ievcsveceds $304,688 $131,855 


American Mutual Liability 

















Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
OEE icstveircerdivexe  «<ninacne 
Auto Liability ........... 270,471 105,808 
Other Liability 73,351 12,090 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 1,243,444 694,034 
a kk >— eae 219 132 
ORR Se 4,464 1,166 
Auto. Prop. Damage 77,950 27,220 
Auto Collision ........... 2,569 158 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 23,459 2,503 
POEMED Kisawewidas $1,695,941 $843,111 

American Policyholders’ 

et Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Mate Listy oc cccccscs $78,558 $41,129 
Other Liability .......... 2,230 302 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 10,952 3,971 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... 27,940 15,537 
Auto Collision ........... 97 132 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 54 141 
FORRES saceunsvcee $119,831 $61,212 

American Re-Insurance 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
DO cascades wauraiate eee 
Eee c ‘eteaeeke 
Auto Liability ...2.cccces 239,865 $84,565 
Other Liability .......... Ce a 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 31,225 1,386 
Fidelity 10,178 6,485 
Surety 19,678 ., 4,179 
Burglary 3,377 363 
steam BOUT .ccscccccces ~ td 1 
Engine and Mach. ...... a a ee 
Auto, Prop. Damage 15,499 8,747 
Pate COMBE  o6éccccces a 8 wenkenes 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. (i ee 
CUURMED Oseasuacurs $355,785 $105,726 

American States 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........0<. 2,212 $330 
Auto. Prop. Damage 6 650 
pdt ee 2,835 $980 


American Surety 
Net Net Losses 




















Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... 70,733 $14,726 
Other Liability .......... 40,633 11,849 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 64,879 19,112 
MME gp ccvawidnesaeeises 232,449 120,654 
ry eee 66,966 23,995 
i EROS: 6,066 1,861 
SRN e 18,813 1,705 
Auto, Prop. Damage 22,019 5,249 
Auta COMsION  oiccccssee ee Ganeekas 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 1,185 8 
Were xabisncessen $524,329 $199,159 

rex Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

ees Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... aaa 
Other Liability .......... Cae 
ERE: wawivdwneva re 

Associated Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

basins Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... $50,117 $49,605 
Other Liability .......... 34,356 10,094 
Workmen’s Comp. 31,477 22,873 
ERE ROS eee 
on 2,795 1,397 
eee n° aaneatien 
Auto. Prop. Damage 15,634 11,591 
Auto Collision ........... 53 92 
BE NE ara deseo wonseacieca 21 39 
WOTMEMD axccesacccs $134,958 $95,691 

Atlantic Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

et Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ......scce0e $104,104 $6,508 
Auto. Prop. Damage 33,940 5,188 
yy | $138,044 $11,696 

Baker’s Mutual 

Net Net Losses 

—— Premiums Paid 
Other Liability ........ - $25,101 $6,247 
Workmen’s oo ee 90,749 34,350 
i IR ES a 104 
PPR br nttie cine $115,850 $40,701 

Bankers Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

; Premiums Paid 
Ce ae ee $7,931 $1,431 
A Sereeeeeree 867 142 
Auto Liability ........... 314,311 108,113 
Other Liability .......... 151,469 21,679 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 331,142 152,335 
WOE bAcckaddataeasans —20 


=—=: 


Casualty-Surety Writings In New J ersey 
“Totaled $53,449,932 In 1938 


Volume of 133 Companies Falls Below 1937 Peak; Had $21,595,221 
In Net Losses Paid; Leaders Maintain Steady Pace 





PIRG: CHRD vissccconccons 16,712 7,045 
sp 24,975 4,43] 
Auto. Prop. Damage 96,491 29,938 
Auto Collision ....400s0+. 2,340 2/62 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 3,601 209 
TOTALS $949,88 $. 

‘| eae 887 $328,185 
Benefit Association of Railway Employes : 
Net Net Losses 

‘ Premiums Paid 
ROE aiecnactdedceewe *$63,591 $28,299 
~ " ~ eae 
yu 5. ee eens $63,591 $28,299 


* Includes Health. 
Car & General 




















Net Net Losses 
Ness Premiums aid 
Auto Liability ........... $238,131 $76,215 
Other Liability .......... 21,021 3,430 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 85,520 43,767 
a ree 1,966 "063 
ee 3,569 306 
Auto. Prop, Damage 71,507 24,466 
Auto Collision ........... 1,72 1,239 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 1,274 121 
pi eee $424,709 $150,507 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
CPOE CREE $328 $287 
—s eb ae ee-win ee Wee 8 nbtuecas 
Auto Liability ........... 194,198 88 
Other Liability 222222217! 17,627 re 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 20,458 8,002 
NN eccanveuihennueaes 1,921 "a 
arr 4,308 —1,177 
4 _ 4” RSs 6,048 2,035 
NI io ccienmurpicciek uns 1,885 80 
Auto. Prop, Damage 41,598 14,443 
Auto Collision ........... 136 393 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. TMP = anevtacs 
pug rem $288,742 $98,556 
Century Indemnity 
et Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
OI i ip nti ceidenies $7,477 $1,400 
ee 189 cumhins 
Auto Liability .......... 277,721 132,469 
Other Liability ......... 96,217 27,087 
Workmen’s Comp. 197,011 133,899 
es, reer 15,346 1,514 
I se eas 16,372 2,459 
i, aS 10,583 4,466 
ea 21,219 5,328 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... 89,429 39,285 
Auto Collision .......... 2,350 2,114 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 3,578 643 
TOPPED ccincawcwbas $737,492 $350,664 
Citizens Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
: ; Premiums aid 
Other Liability .......... $141,990 $43,027 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... 32,662 8,521 
WORMS ccscarseecs $174,652 $51,548 
Columbia Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
SN OO DT $2,107 $695 
i ete 185 teens 
Auto Liability ........... 8,075 2,358 
Other Liability ......... ‘ 8,004 3,585 
Workmen’s Comp. " 10,521 4,650 
Fidelity 6,550 361 
Surety cceccs 3,097 1,961 
Plate Glass 1,175 458 
Burglary 3,182 340 
Steam Boiler 5,475 679 
Engine and Mach. 3,506 seees 
Auto. Prop. Damage 2,424 657 
Auto Collision .......s00. 13 47 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. eer 
SOTAES nsc65 neces 4,476 $15,791 
Columbian National Life 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
RE $4,774 $1,440 
POE Kids ktieaRcntewce 831 426 
TORRES: escoivaswis $5,605 $1,866 
Columbus Mutual Life 
Net Net Losses 
‘ Premiums Paid | 
IE | 5c ose cedvesan $18,518 $5,448 
| ee $18,518 $5,448 
Commercial Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
MOOR Sco nahicascipamea $265,508 $55,132 
WOUND cisvcnnccencenacce 148,101 51,55/ 
Auto Liability .......... 278,680 91,696 
Other Liability -....2122° 143,428 64,393 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 46,693 44,463 
PO hinds nec kecesecace 59,304 11,159 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Id t 4 Ready 




















Actual Page Size 6 x 9 inches 





40 pages—color throughout 


ik Travelers new annual highway safety booklet analyzing 
America’s automobile accident experience of 1938 is now ready 
for distribution. 

This unique booklet, now in its ninth edition, is available 
gratis to any individual interested in the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents. It is profusely illustrated throughout its forty 
pages and tells how, when, where and why accidents occurred 
in 1938. 

Copies are available through Travelers Offices or by writing 


direct to the Home Office in Hartford. 


Published in the interest of street and highway safety by 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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N. J. Casualty-S Fj 
ON =e igures for 193 
ontinued from Page 48) 
Sette ones = Burglary ......seccees 
nn Pea peamaielna aR 21,302 3,089 —_ Prop. Damage . ok, ee oat seoerses Burglary ... 
Burglary ......-- rancmeacs eo 10,450 —_ Collision... 4+... 200 8,712 Steam Boiler... 10.2.0... 22,901 2,245 ———_. 
Auto. Pana Damage .... 67°32 ae ther Prop. Dam, & Coll. “37 56 rm omg and Mach, ....-- = 110 Hartford Steam Boiler 
uto Collision . hte ‘= 26,865 di SER ments Keane Auto. Prop. nen... 926 ww ewes N 
Other Prop Dam. & Coll 3,085 1,641 TOTALS ..... _""***"* Auto Collision age .... 197,279 68.614 . et Net Lo 
shes .  & Coll. 3085 1G, ~—ss=s~*s«éuropean General $119,686 100.4 BN so ay 8,614 Steam Boile Premiums Sses 
Water Damage .........- as ee European General Reinsurance $ 69 Other Prop, Dam, & Coll Or503 — Engine = M *gapenaiadese $147,312 Sate 
I A ? Net Net L _ ¥ wit Mach, seeeeee 59.438 
TOTALS 3 once P oases rOTALS TO’ iene 20,327 
cnaedeinnens 1,092,55¢ ; Accide remiums Pz J) eer ° = TOT ; = ‘ 
center ~~ Hee Accident ...0erereeeeeees $69,169 o3'49 5 Price Sica $532,770 ae or $206,750 $38,485 
- , bevccecsecocevcces 2 s e ome ; ’ 
a a . ae Other Se cis eames 2317237 BA . Pr Net Net Losses eee © Net Le 
d 0 Ee ai : ale Y cevcs a : : et 
Be, SER ATR REEE SENS $90,604 $52 707 Workmen’s C eooe 35,464 =. ees Accident ....00. remiums Paid P 'SSes 
+ peer aA ade Renan ea 6,505 , a 370 Fidelity ns Comp. ..-.+-- 6,093 “61 2 “epi a Nee $17,629 $5, oo Te a remgie. Paid 
Non-Can, A, & H. ....+.- 8,434 3663 Surety” Reape eae 45,470 26,007 Auto Liability tapes stati 2,146 Other apc 108,774" $s 8 
ew _ a iemananene 23'028 6.007 Other Liability 2.020020. 37,762 31, 580 Fidelity ility 1678 $50,526 
_ me wet tet $105,543 $61,740 Steam Malte. occcascaaus 35,132 5,332 Ki orkmen’s Comp. ....... y7 com ie Stl SERRA 6,247 4,225 
Sat ibe fae indemnity i oe ally 1,750 307 par gids nee eitcance 79'080 Plate Glass ........ 1,996 12 
. oe. Net Loses — a Damage .... 24,2 10 “"" 8579 Wists Giese ....+cscoecc. 20,324 rag A Be vee aoe 1,055 
Auto Liability Peers l wy rCs $3082 raid fw FF MME cxcscnenees 300 8272 Burglary ............0--+ 180 Auto. Prop, Damage ... 09'905 2,386 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... ae $2,7 $2 Cr mere rop. Dam, & Coll. ae. Serre ee eee erent enee 14,009 —_ —s es ie =. “4 8,806 
TOTALS ee $3 r ‘ 7 3 Water Damage gaps o7a2 aot 62 —— Mach. ; ; ; i ; . se ae ey Se ee 434 a 8 
SS caccescecee $3,900 eee ee ry Me Glens Auto. Prop, Damage . es . TOTALS — 
Tf 05 TOTALS ..cc.ee "$491,543 $153,585 _,. Collision <n met ‘nae seesionoee ed ~ $176,281 $67,418 
— me. Net Losses Excess — $153,585 rop. Dam, & Coll. 3,885 munity Ins. Co. of = America 
Non-Can, A. & “~ s ai A 7. r 
1 i Me sixes $2,099 $763 |_Net Net Losses POURS: cistcteanes $168.72 Accid en Losses 
TOTALS $2,099 $763 Accident en I remiums Paid Glens Falls ct ag Health chek enka ake $30,710 Shtos 
steseeeeees 2,099 rs Aut e nicl deta ippunaiicte me ce (tate e eee eee e trees ’ 
Continental Casualty we Scher ped Seipaele gen 53,629 113.378 ; Net Net Losses Auto Liability ........ 338130 onsugans 
Net NetLosses Workmen's -, Ta a: Eee ~  -glnaaeeanen Prevstns yt pose’ Other Liability «......... 338,199 6a 
po Premiums bass Fidelity np. 10605 = 555 Health ee ee meee $5,957 ose Comp. ose tg 128.082 
cident ..++eeeeeee renee 4,73 Pa : S a hake aed ae hate ae 82 ania Auto Liabili 1,775 g . HY ccccccece 9,460 2 
lone ape grime fidtias Garey oS Oe woe pose, Weil etz2s gp Bt? Surety” .2sccseslnini! 119787 “79a 
Non-Can, A. & 24 ,US 27,246 ‘san A aon 928, 3,048 lability .....-. 0 30,697 + hcg "lee pga 64 991 
», A. & H. .....- é CP game oe ong TE aa liad D Work: aisles 99,904 5.642 Plate Glas 063 5 
Auto Liability a>, SOU 17,532 — am Boiler .. 26 922 Fideli Bd “Seer 169,582 area Burglary ile sechascsa potas 16,327 om 
aie. ......,. 64,9 19 39,179 Engine and Mach. .....+. tree S DD snudesanche the nes 19461 a la hn ia 70,541 238 
Workmen's aS pennants 1230023 221453 Auto, Prop. Damage pega 39 geist ov assess Users tere 23,447 = Auto a Se 94,288 on 
Amey Bag ovens ; 16931 re ther Prop. Dam. Coll. 654 11,696 Burglary. a eee Cea 11,435 3,018 Ht ard Prop. Dam. & coi th ig 
a Lapnaeeeeee ae ™% 5,9/ Pe ee ren reg RE ee 18,874 3, Jater Damag ’ 995 
Plate Glass 13,291 39 rOTALS uto. Prop. Dama 5,07" 862 Bac satien sks +4 95 
i A ‘lass apie 97445 3 94 ingenewiwes $86,631 $131,1' Auto Collision nage ...- 45,665 14,340 PRP __ 1865 1,617 
peery a aca Bae aC 147303 Peas xchange Mutual Indemnity _ 1,198 Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 1,148 318 TOTALS $1,103,83 ~ $400,329 
sted iler tra 4 U8 . am. & Coll. — 0 eines aii ,103, 
Auto. Prop i P - BUF  ctevsese Net Net Losses ee ) 3,630 272 Interboro . $400,329 
p. Damage ; , P ro . Mutual Ind 
Auto Collision ies 16,438 Auto Liability . remiums Paid TALS ..--+00-+0e $570,298 re 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coir , 397 332 ed Liability <1 2222002: bey Sear ae Globe Indemnit $146,192 Auto Liabil ea: Pad 
= pat. 974 37 evinats Comte. ....<<. ee y Auto Liability ....-- 5 aid 
TOTALS ere . hue. Tem, Pama... 6,979 2,945 Net Net Iosses Other Liability 2.2.0.2... ret ie 
> Eagle ‘Inde $658,341 $224,088 Auto Collision ee A508 457 wee 5 focliont a , Sots Paid ys eS eee 87218 2004 
gall sca apsglumimat aay een eos, SM a sys str carea aac 8,943 3191 OL Pe Damage .... peig ve 43,897 
" . Net — TOTALS —— Piaiccketels Be Auto haamanereseeehessos at ee 683 Other Prop. Dam. a i “oli. ee 7,629 
Acc remiums sosses Factory Mutua “A o> tin... Sl, : ‘ > ee 
Accident ...-.+.++ +0200 $3,967 poids Factory Mutual Liability $2,945 Ww her Liability REE 124'818 yy TOTALS ... 
Dee Ededdlie .c..cs-0ess on 100 163 Net Net Losses fidelity .. i xeesees 395,864 196,395 Sennen $186,042 $86,989 
Other Liability .........- 74,844 14.802 Auto Liability Premiums Paid purety Rect tase ON 50,728 5,673 mternational Fidelity 
Workmen’s Comp. .....-- 38,255 $39; Other Liability ........., cpanams = Esid sg Plate Glass ............. 29,190 7:628 Net Net Losses 
Fidelity ..-. M teecens 40,162 hi) ee Sr geeeerrererreress we xsekweus Burglary ..... 12,920 4682 Fidelity ... Premiums _ Paid 
SE seanesenennesorss 8,596 <79 Auto. Prop. temeee .... 1,177 33 Steam Boiler : 44,103 6,536 surety ... EG Se aS $96,072 $13,373 
P OO tas apalaatalteeaa eta 2,067 188 Auto Collision «ens ye 12,477 yg and oor ee 4,75 ocewess 
na ns heieas ryt 757 ee. oe 3,815 uto, Prop. Dama ee 369 TOTALS . : 
Steam Boiler > .......-+-- 14,047 1,726 TOTALS. ....e:- — —"* Auto Collision eee, See ware * 43,647 P Nneeotahing $100,829 $13,373 
Raging and Mack. .....-< >t seeceees Federal Life & Casualty “% Det a oe Dam. & Coll. $790 1,287 senna a 
Auto. Prop. Damage .... aa oo 66 roit ”» 1,486 et Net Lo 
Auto Collis AEC «see 21,079 5,897 Net Net Los TOTALS Oe Pr — 
Other Prop. Dam "& Coll 1,129 877 Accident ..... Premiums Paid : G i BREA ETS $1,276,965 $411,577 Othe eit Pie ee si1e8s: a © 
; Coll. 474 19 ie $12,542 $5,583 reat American Indemnity 7 Ww oo how: = =  lben anc hss 2,210 18 
SOCGEG oniscicsccs "$213,878 $53,2: , TOTALS ......+2+4 $12,542 $5, Net Net Losses Auto. a fo... 14,044 2,565 
Employers’ Liability $53,242 Includes Health. 2,542 $5,583 Accident ......... xy Paid Auto Collision lage 3,966 "as 
Net Net Losses Fidelity & Casusity yore) cpcagesesteeetens $ — $9,151 Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. = asta 
Accident Premiums Paid Net Met Vion 0 AOD cccccccccse 161 07 testes ed ) ee errr 
RED vnswneese sxenses $14,766 62 364 pe oe ae Premiums Paul se se mage (ce ween Ht = TOTALS. .ncsccccece $31,996 $3,47 
Auto Liability ........... agile! a. eeepc ones = ae Fidelity OMP, se--es 145.679 78°50 John Hancock Mutual Lif ai 
Other L iability oh DEAN rw 119,170 auto Liability .......... ),313 7'223 Surety pital pi paNicdns 13,009 "728 Net NN tl 
Workmen’s Comp. .. rea 4,693 31,217 ad Liability ....... + Soe oissis Pinte Glass .........-... 21,328 1.999 Accident ens e iam 
Fidelity ee oe “ 202,348 + ot ranged s Comp. 487 42 80217. Burglary .....-...+000+e- 8,672 3,569 Per Ren eae arn ae *$5,818 $2,420 
a e910 22,097 Me caanece 258.997. Auto. | ge nn ede 12,738 1285 einai se: 
BeTOhy _aonnneeeseeseeeres 5,868 2,097 Surety’ .....sssseseece ce. ¢ aeen np. Damage .... 4 1285 FOTALS 52455 - 
I adlnpieetttiee 10,306 4486 Plate Glass .....-.c-+-- s+ 8,402 6751 Ate itlisiok ain & Coil ar 147627 * Includes Health." "” $5,818 $2,420 
ra snesocnnseeseess 25,637 7'392 Burglary ..... NP AREAS Pye 10,610 rop. Dam, & Coll. 2,673 ps Keystone Automobile Club C 
Engine ng lade 23,664 458 a am Boiler ........+-.. 5,814 TOTALS $ = Net asvalty osses 
ogg aos a . See agine and Mach. ....... 39, 5536 BED cedcscescce 514,440 re — > " 
Auto Collieion amage .... 73,961 21,017 Auto. Prop. aon ili 1'430 Guarantee Co. of North A $196,125 Auto Liability ........ nonaes Paid 
Other Prop. Dam. "& Coll. 3,570 687 Auto Collision ... ial 1 373 43,241 N — yer Se 9 Damage Pm $57'892 97708 
Jina Coll. 15,424 1,776 Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 8 a 307 1,512 Fidelit oe. a me iecges Auto Collision ....... 13'044 ar 
TOTALS egy : ; sa 07 +, MD old lel dea , aid 7 ites : yous 
fe eacet tence s $1,020,726 $416,918 TOT DN Goines seeviiceneta $4,995 $1,442 rOTALS Se ae 
Employers Mutual Liability aie ALS Fidelity “& “$1, 450,208 $677,188 es | nerd ee ee ° , Libe: ss ‘ Mu $277,790 $105,625 
Net Net Losses eposit ; ALS ......- $10.12 tty Mutual 
Aut F Premiums Dg Net Net Losse pa 1128 $1,442 Net Net L 
Other Liability ee rere $1336. be a Fidelity ...... a. es tosses Hardware Mutual Casualty Accident Premiums : Paid 
Workmen’s Comp ape 21 waekaeke Surety antes NPR HERS eo $125,875 P Net Net T osses Auto L iability igen eee e819 $370 
Auto. Prop. Dems a eoeee 140 $846 Plate Me 4,325 18,237 Auto Liability ee ae Paid Other Liability . 3 ered Sees 579,671 176,295 
; oa ge .. 3 I 9 eens 32.534 m Or! - han $242,1 y one 253,555 1 
RO peel eas — ha SSE ED i me Workmen's Com scccc.+ 431867 ett 
r Prop. Dz oir . 7m ated 20,405 Norkmen's Co et 59 ate a a pe ce ’ 
oP am. & Coll. > SI iepagas POPTAES .... 00s. $377, “Plate Glass . pris acheabnin 129,483 44,428 Burglary : CLO oe 1,215 390 
TOTALS. acanvcas ~~ $2,011 Fireman’s Fund Fm be re i - Demese ones 146 oe aoe Cane Damage “gene 1617580 63 
1.6 Pe 846 ‘ . rop. a = ’ ) é o isi ischhies yl) 
Employers Reinsurance $846 p Net Net Losses Auto Collicion — ilies 69,054 25,560 Other “eon "®& Coll. 26,125 27,362 
Accid A Tas ng REM ser ensnesnssre Soase, gs Other Prop. Dam. & Coli, 2.201 wa TOTAI OT ee “oe 
ee eee a aid BR ie dia paied nicies a “ee ,380 =e > bei 67 TALS ....... , "aaa 
ined tei ipa $2,245 {33g Auto Liability .......... vate 38 | $474,2 SS eee ae $994,040 
Non-Can. A. & H see 792 200 ther Liability .. it 70,762 39,716 Harl ooe ,217 $166,955 ccident 
Auto Liability eee eeee ” ers Sees Comp. ..... . pepo 8,886 eysville Mutual Casualty : 4 Pp Net Net Lose 
her Liability ......... 9,956 12,57 Fidelity ....... siaeaconice ),0 31,655 et Accident ... remiums Pai 
Workmen's Comp errr PGR -aidcas ; Surety Terie ae 5,608 029 Auto T.iabilit ee A oa pea aries 27,841 $7,818 
Fidelity .... Pa ere Rise 16,414 2.118 ine GAROB 5c c6scsadecns 10,098 goss Ato. ~ Pr i RA $61,097 Male RD cc. ess 236 2 
Surety hie netahetene eA p 7,356 " 35 pM. 5 . asccnuc. ccc: 4,131 y) 226 All a tage Damage .... 34,262 a ean Other I jabilicy die u's kaa ds 73,807 44,620 
hag ll alla ial S I. VY cocccccvesecevce € - Gee ATE QOTMOP cee ewe ee re I a s LY weceveenee 
Plate Glass oo. s oo iMG eens Auto. Collision woes BERS BOR OTAES coeccessees 8B Plate Glass cesseecsoss as 
En ca truceanisesces Ee ial: sos : , 5525 TALS spdlieeesas” cian slass * 5,35 Y 
Auto. Prop, Damage .... 6,27 4 731 Other Prop. Dam, & Coll. 242 | titer Maden $95,514 19 Burglary ... 8,356 2,829 
Auto Collision sills 3,788 1,27¢ » 1,484 321 Hartford Accident & Indem $19,481 Steam Boiler 9,718 576 
Ott oostengyge ath se te 4 crise TOT: a nity Er 7 4,045 624 
oar Tae Dee. & Coe. * M gesiai anaes .. $230,309 $96,935 , I a i a. 904 “eae 
Sprinkler ...... ats ‘ irst Reinsurance ans Hockient ree Srasa” Paid Auto Collisio aan 19,513 6,984 
‘ a a " omy 7 apes aia al alae elect 51.834 7.62% RM coencecses wry . 
ro . “ : Net Net Los EEE AL OTOP $17,690 Otl > . 639 22 
rALS seerecccore $256,164 $17,762 Accident ..... Premiums - a rowed Liability ....... oes eolaee 526 Credit Prem Dam. & Coll. 795 
Equitable Life Assurance ie qe $4,399 $482 Genes Liability ......... : 361°073 te ee 8,647 5,694 
Mes Mert Rie. DiS ccccosces aS Fidelity Oo ae 724'363 71,939 TOTALS ————_- —— a 
Accid es Ne osses ete toa 9,195 482 Sa See 150": x ——— eam me ee $280,979 $117,039 
et Lose rnesauses as $S1.461. Paid _ Burglary .. “ee 830 = eres NNR UR aay 30/380 27,581 London & Lancashire 
ly ae a 227.45 $15,945 Auto, Prop. Damage .... mS . = late Glass ............. on 11,596 N Te 
Non-Can. A. & H aefeae 51,585 p. Damage .... 3.065 1393 I oo occas oadisnns =e 11,568  Accid we... Net i 
ai aida ts 8,455 325094 st 373 Auto, Prop. Damage .... 903 15,1 ceident .....+++++ — 
TOTALS ...... aes ee TOTALS .....++.... a aoe: See S115 Health. eseeseeeeees $10,473 Sant 
eeoce 297,. 99 . eo PES 4 seen wee eae Marge uto Git peor Atle 
Eureka Casualty . ica Gener estings Crelit pig Bo & Coll. 18313 2637 Other Lisbility’ pt 49,598 
‘i : et Net L a CT seeeee r ai Workm 38,683 18,340 
Auto Liability eT pcnees fecttont ere ee Paid TOTALS $ se eae Fidelity ae nS “— 22,721 
Ot siability .......++4. $35,179 y “wpe canada caiman an 24,25 $5,817 . eer 2,253,578 ie REM ne ARE 1078 — nev eee 
dhe a "ob eeees 3'148 ae a Auto Viabil i. . yitce 5216 Hartford Live Stock $864,691 Plate eimenprsnntieseetss 1,194 <i 
: . en oO ‘ei ees 3'9 2,38 her Liabi 2 55,65 202 ee i 
WE GME hiswtianecioes > 48,738 We eee Com REE 119,313 oa'oa7 Live S me... Net Losses yong q “Demane .... 8,487 “440 
80 Plate Glass .. s eeccees ea 128'206 awe Bie cecccucevece $3,649. a — Collision age — 8,429 
se eeeereeers ,018 1 ~ a, ‘ eee eeesere 4 
3,420 TOTALS .....00: $3 ther Prop. Dam. & Coil. cae ~ 
— $500 TOTALS —— 
toereeseese $210,297 $104,800 
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Loyal Protective Life 


Net 


* Includes Health, 












Net Losses 


Prvainme Paid 

debe be-dudieitiy ate-ereve *$4,295 $3,214 

a ci 2:335 282 
ee $6,630 $3,496 


Lumbermans Mutual Casualty 





Manufacturers’ Casualty 


TOTALS 





et Net Losses 

Premiums Ay 
ae 11,145 $12,689 
oie 528,193 163/283 
Other Liability... 222/777 93,285 25,947 
Workmen’s Comp. 565,708 304,503 
NOI Sag 5 arerncasdgiesc 2,178 513 
Burglary PF94986 Cee ace arecrs 4,099 114 
OO) OU ae 8,023 3,438 
Engine and Mach. ...,., LY: rey 
Auto. Prop. Damage 153,607 43,518 
Ato Collision .......... 11,027 3,191 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 3,019 1,499 
Sa el dite 
Co: | $1,395,929 $548,695 

Lumber Mutual Casualty 

Net " Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... $27,392 $7,118 
Other Liability ........., 14,274 9,221 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 164,787 87,446 
Auto. Prop. Damage 10,566 5,796 
Auto Collision .......... ee? ogee. 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 4,588 168 
io | fe $222,253 $109,749 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
$471,879 $179,544 
8,9 545 
172,433 74,425 
2,746 1,080 
ere 8,31 740 
134,243 57,085 
12,562 8,173 
84 10 
ree tl 
COP eOPeecce $811,937 $321,602 


Maryland Casualty Co, 


* Includes Health. 





Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident $34,760 $9,786 
Eee 2,805 56. 
Auto Liability 263,559 174,230 
Other Liability 141,537 45,315 
Workmen’s Comp. 360,104 217,507 
Fidelity 40,953 10,435 
Surety ...., 104,200 9,175 
Plate Glass 19,369 8,013 
ieee 37,354 14,454 
Steam Boiler .... 35772 °"° 18,711 1,213 
Engine and | eee 4,519 18,136 
Auto, Prop, Damage... . | 84,758 35,283 
Auto Collision ....../°"" 945 341 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 8,645 743 
OE Secectea 2,937 1,746 
; es 
ct! ae $1,125,156 $546,940 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Net Net Losses 
, Premiums Paid 
SE csiswinisideaasmeaws 18,808 $5,901 
Ttttieiicicassss.. 13,473 7,534 
Auto Liability .//'7''""° 84,449 37,767 
Other Liability ...))77°"" 49,664 35,694 
Workmen’s i nena 96,198 56,490 
Melty ....... hebeecdeke 18,021 16,170 
SM 188 86 ne Cncbnheinn.on 18,020 269 
PRMD ccccuces.s 3,336 1,187 
Steed 8,555 3,674 
Auto. Prop, Damage... .._ 25,979 13,915 
Auto Collision ..... 7°" ** 308 145 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll! 1,640 448 
POTAES ois5c coca. $338,451 $180,194 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
Oe $7,328 $5,536 
Non-Can. A. '& HU’! '*" 16,540 1,279 
TOTALS -..... ee 23,868 6,815 
* Includes Health, . . 
Massachusetts Plate Glass 
Plate NE soos ance + $17,576 $7,708 
ietishainahaiaeaiiaecs 
| $17,576 $7,708 
et Net Losses 
Premiums aid 
Massachusetts Protective 
Net Net Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
yale *$8,642 $7,834 
Non-Can. Al “& ‘Ty! 71777" 130,469 65,803 
é ee” 
TOTAI nn $139,111 $73,637 


Medical Protective of Illinois 


et 
Premiums 
Other Liability nein eiia $20,453 
per at Sal 
TOTALS ...,....... $20,453 
. Merchants Indemnity 
ee ellen —$91 
Auto Liability 25772777 513,031 
Other Liability |. 100°" ""* 577 
orkmen’s RE having atcha 
os, SEE ated 470 
pute Glas. 2-27" °"*7 9 3,317 
ee Annet 23125 
Auto Prop. Damage...... ...-".~" 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 10 
WOTMS oc... $519,439 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Net 
f Premiums 
Auto Liability 2.00.00... $23,032 
pier Liability “°"7°"7°*: 789 
Plate Glass H8RESanweeas 99 


Net Losses 


Paid 





$3,219 
$52 
143,403 


$145,158 


Net Losses 


Pai 
$17,973 























Auto. Prop, Damage..... 
Auto Collision .......°"" 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll. 
meee en 
| eee $31,176 $21,003 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
UE sii danccns $14,122 $3,192 
., IPSC aden 5,116 1,555 
Auto Liability iP eevnaneen 62,942 44,242 
Other AAOMEy ........ 24,408 5,230 
Workmen’s COMM oka s 11,288 7,765 
oo ean 9,207 100 
APES behets teh, 4,528 9,230 
bogie ls RS 5,507 1,992 
| Se ebeaeg: 4,774 658 
Auto. Prop. Damage... . |: 17,734 6,912 
Auto Collision ...... 211" 428 - 160 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 314 20 
Water Damage .......... 33 8 
TOURED e665 $160,401 $81,064 
Metropolitan Life 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums "Paid 
tn 3 Oe $411,523 $192,952 
«ct sm EOI tae 620,974 328,080 
Non-Can, A. & H.../ °° °°’ 6,937 13,400 
WOT AES oe $1,039,434 $534,432 
Monarch Life of Mass. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
(a *$3,798 $3,244 
Non-Can. A. & _, PEED 71,694 30,557 
lero en catatill 
a2) $75,492 $33,801 
* Includes Health, 
Mutual Boiler of Boston 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Steam Boiler ........,... fC en 
Engine and Mach. ...... 22,885 8,051 
atacand 
Bs $50,498 $8,051 
Nat’l Accident & Health 
vet Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
TOI 5555055 oac ss. *$122,218 $34,629 
TOTAES «o.oo ¢-6:s/o1e0cc $122,218 $34,629 


National Casualty Co, 





Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Dey eee *$144,094 $55,600 
Auto RAGBUMY oi... c ss... 7,865 2,767 
Other Liability .........° 6,267 946 
Workmen’s 2 eer 6,973 2,698 
MI ais Siete ig ange a, 6 405 61 
a ot CE i is oor 
hoe A Oe 740 350 
sce cg ERI ah le 846 84 
uto. Prop. Damage...... 2,246 686 
Auto Collision ....... 27" 48 94 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. ee 
MoS $170,088 $63,286 

* Includes Health. 
National Grange Mutual Liability 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Fe, $28,931 $15,538 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... 10,126 4,255 
Auto Collision ..... 0/777" 1,953 1,326 
TOTARG oso vic ccs $41,010 $21,119 

National Surety Corp. 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
ho a | OE 94,496 $35,545 
MN eitccscnicccce 141,636 3,598 
pet ee 19,727 6,087 
so  ) ee Rae Ss 74,730 22,554 
WON ac seccec $330,589 $67,784 

New Amsterdam Casualty 

Net Net T.osses 

Premiums Paid 
cin. ee $7,740 $3,562 
an , ee 1,383 111 
Auto J ea 203.732 84,037 
Other Oa aa 194,174 71.755 
Workmen’s TINE nisiasssecine 254.301 120,172 
BOM eters 40.342 33,932 
SP ai, 38,608 —12 
PEON occse 22.906 9.417 
sat age Eats 23,654 3,400 
Auto, Prop, Damage...... 60.974 22,525 
Auto Collision ........° °° 1,512 676 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 7,498 628 
civ |S ns $856,775 $350,153 

New Century Cas"alty 

Net Net T osses 

Preminms Paid 
WUME GUNS oaks as oon: $4,547 $3,058 
Lo? ae $4,547 $3,058 

New Jersey Manufacturers 

Net Net T.osses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......,... $534,641 $259.72 
Other Se 130.362 37.787 
Workmen’s i” eae. 2,686,794 1,382,759 
WOR RES aioe icrcics $3,351.797 $1,679,618 

New York Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... $45,538 $17,089 
Other Liability... 572777" 27,547 4.519 
Workmen's are 37.696 15,384 
MNS Seino 25,494 18,622 
Lays, OR aes 15,745 1.390 
i ama 11,761 3,699 
PNM Sicctcecccce 6,166 941 
Auto. Prop, Damage. ..... 13,884 7.054 
Auto Collision ..... 0°." " 372 684 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll. 624 6 
POUME oo cabe chess $184,827 $69,388 
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North American Accident 














Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
TOUR Sia os ero $122,354 $25,905 
Se 
PRD Siac $122,354 $25,905 

Norwich Union Indemnity 

Net ~ Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
i $3,097 $523 
eg, Eee | eee 
Auto Liability 3,340 16,892 
Other Liability 270 3,370 
Workmen’s Comp. 802 5,598 
EAM RN scenic 77 56 
ete, aoe: 278 —5 
Auto. Prop. Damage 980 427 
Auto Collision 54 14 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. ees 
POTAEG vasidievcesc: $9,014 $24,875 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Vet Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Sg a $18,905 $4,221 
POUO icetueticeccck 11,834 5,578 
Auto en: ee 120,455 44,953 
Other EAQUHEY occcicsas., 90,820 14,680 
Workmen’s ee 238,620 116,983 
PMN ae aea ss cncg vice. 17,217 1,393 
Surety 5) Pe reeaes 
5,041 1,341 
23,082 2,919 
24,654 2,252 
32,470 8,738 
34,710 9,672 
772 386 
2,444 50 
iio | $626,897 $213,166 

Ohio Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto EAADNIG ooo ccciec $9,625 $2,455 
vf Ady oe gf a oe wae 
Auto. Prop. Damage....., 2,691 1,149 
Auto Collision ....... 9.” ee 
Morten on. tie ae 67 13 
P| ae $12,433 $3,617 

Pacific Mutual Life 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Pai 
Ln 21,222 $5,142 
oes: Rae 5,952 2,022 
Non-Can, A. & H....2277) 43,032 25,449 
i ee $70,206 $32,613 

Patrons Mutual Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......,., 3,390 $861 
Other Liability 232577577. 2,768 2,783 
Workmen’s ee 3,487 6,063 
ee $9,645 $9,707 

Paul Revere Life 

Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid — 
Non-Can. A. & H......... $13,594 $3,110 
PROU RE Sei wiccce: $13,594 $3,110 


Peerless Casualty 


Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
nce, ee *$10,288 $910 
Auto Liability ..... 0.177" 4,557 115 
Fes Ee lars i) Se 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... é eracnie 65 
TT CU kiasiacecs once 9 
TOURER. vonkccecs., $26,135 $1,099 

Pennsylvania Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... PE Savaeces 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... OAS 
WRU ivineccy sas as 

Pennsylvania Indemnity Corp. 

et Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
ON on rasicc cee. ,294 $1,049 
Auto Liability ..... 22777" 191,403 82,069 
Other Viability .......°7" 7,252 150 
BIMG MANGES ocsaeccscce,. 103 79 

con, aR aE 596 

Auto. Prop, Damage...... 54,366 20,341 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 377 2n 
CS $257,301 $103,722 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers Ass'n 





Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... 631 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 185 
Auto Collision .......2. 7° 65 
TOTALS ovcscicecc ° oer 








Phoenix Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
is ye Oe 11,012 $1,956 
ORM ce Non ry. 2,124 531 
Auto Liability ......,.7. 70,968 49,788 
Other Liability ...; 27°"! 63,493 24,429 
Workmen's COED. occ cees 64,395 32,764 
Plate GIGS 6o.36.5...., 5,455 2,746 
dere ge. A 10,531 2,330) 
Steam Boiler ....... 007°" 502 58 
Auto. Prop Damage..... . 19,137 7,647 
Auto Collision .......°""* 1,060 26 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll, 417 10 
DOTA sect csc 2 $249,094 $122,288 
Preferred Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Cal, $12,856 $968 
ee 703 130 
Auto Liability 221,668 106,274 
Other Liability 4,692 400 
OUD Screech nance. 2,673 124 
Ls, Eee 6,592 1,951 
RANGE GIRSB oss onccc. 822 793 
ORM doc dg ca 24,490 4,954 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... 57,332 19,663 
Auto Collision .....//""! 4,084 1,638 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll, eee ee ae 
asvemmnen> _ “cnetumnimenese. 
poco | ae $336,197 $136,895 
Protective Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
vase TOR ae $351 $24 
Auto Liability ..... 0277". 14,801 6,718 
Other SAUNT bain sco, 142 35 
Bh aD: 22 2 
Fi geet tee i ar 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... 4,435 651 
Auto Collision ........'"" ae. 4s. 
DOES issn nmc $20,104 i" $7,440 
Prudential of America i 
et Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
POON Sie sowe woes $11,216 $10,700 
WN ecncuher ance. 61,489 22,653 
TOOT REB oi oi can $72,705 $33,353 
Royal Indemnity 
et Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
a 2 ae 14,346 $8,159 
Retain cc te 1,416 620 
Auto een. ae 182,846 89,150 
Other Liability .......°7° 74,141 21,461 
Workmen’s boc. 142,043 68,700 
na. SO pee ae 34,763 3,945 
Sa, IE Ra anita 15,410 15,982 
A ot, ea aaa 8,501 2,239 
ce sage,” COP me ata 27,207 5,379 
Steam Boiler ......2.°""" 28,537 866 
Engine and mech, 5... 5,799 155 
Auto. Prop, Damage...... 51,552 16,659 
Auto Collision ......./°7" 1,054 1,508 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll, 2,316 100 
PORAES s oosein-. $589,931 $234,923 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
et Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
 ecaciags EC $276 x... ; 
Auto Liability ....... 0°. 28,673 6,86¢ 
Other Liability ..)2/777"° 17,906 1,621 
Workmen’s i 26,873 8,611 
Neco a. ie eI ad 4,034 54 
Dee, eRe Higpaette 12,758 2,511 
ee ets 2,463 594 
Burglary See taere eee 2,928 344 
Auto. Prop, Damage....., 9,362 2,792 
Auto Collision ..... 7" " ae edkowere 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 1,771 100 
pity. er 107,237 $23,493 
Seaboard Surety 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ies os! ROPE OR $3,824 $2,000 
PR 555 oS oe nisien onsite 40,324 1,005 
piece tee $44,148 $3,005 


Seacoast Fisherman’s Mutual Liability 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Workmen’s COMM Ssivieccs $11,132 $3,873 
TPA iy nes 5 0 $11,132 $3,873 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
rs cist g, 2 EE Oe $45 $24 
Auto Liability & 19,797 1 6S 
Other Liability ..... °°" "* 6,545 324 
Workmen's Comp. 8,814 15,281 
Steam Boiler .... 00° 7°"* 411 
Engine and Mach 570 
Auto. Prop Damage. .... . 2,464 532 
Auto Collision ..... cia 2 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll, 74 
FOTAES ois dsciicc: $108,744 $36,226 
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N. J. Casualty-Surety Figures 


(Continued from Page 


Selected Risks tndyeaity 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 

Assto Liability .ccccceccee $398,718 $197,707 
Other Liability .......... 3,681 974 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 157,557 73,270 
Auto, Prop, Damage...... 144,412 53,609 
Other Prop, Dam, & Coll. 425 24 
ty) 5 ere $704,793 $265,584 


Shelby Mutual Plate Glass & Casualty 
let Net Losses 


Premiums Paid 
Other Liability .....cc00. oe § gisedans 
PERS GSE cicccccccecece 22,083 10,000 
TOTRED cccvcccsves $22,088 $10,000 


Standard Accident 








Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident $13,563 $6,227 
OO "—E eee 1,563 1,501 
Auto Liability .......... 99,500 60,160 
Other Liability 61,064 27,586 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 127,502 80,000 
PRE caccccnceuciesnce 37,648 5,814 
DOGGY wccccccsscccccosee 104,436 6,295 
Pete GINS occccccccecsce 6.414 3,483 
PE pn nascnasccvceuss 9,830 1,338 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 34,896 16,427 
Beebe COIOR. o6060.600002 780 —105 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 3,981 492 
rOTALS clk Si $501,177 $209,218 
Standard Surety & Coonalty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DOE csnnieronnneds es $11,144 $6,484 
Reto Laebity .cccccccccs 92,205 78,682 
Other Liability .......... 30,603 8,622 
Workmen's Comp, ....... 93,107 42,094 
DE icacecnédstasqeus 4,433 519 
SOTO cccccccccscccscces 4,879 56 
Pte GOO scaeesncavcese 4,372 2,013 
URNERET ccs cevesesecnces 4,494 1,260 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 28,085 12,809 
Auto Collision ........... 421 27 
Other Prop, Dam. & Coll. 738 5 
WEARS cciccmcaren $274,481 $151,946 
Sun Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Aecidemt ..cccccccsccccss $3,201 770 
BRORED cnicccccseccoccece 1,243 38 
Auto Liability ........... 107,937 53,391 
Other Liability ....%...... 18,398 8,185 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 40,959 21,783 
Bidelity wcccccccccccesces 1,021 1 
BUGGED  cccccecccoccvccecs 1,777 1,209 
PENG GENES cccecescedeves 2,191 2,061 
BUTGINY cccocsccccesccce 10,212 2,694 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 45,332 18,582 
Auto Collision ........... 3,079 80 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 839 
ri fF rere $236, 189 ~ $108,75 
Superior Life, Health & Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PRE. a. nnscsceeseniave *$44,410 $12,582 
ryt e  * PPrererere $44,410 ~ $12, 582 


* Includes Health. 
Travelers Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 








Premiums Paid 
pe ee OL eee 
Other Liability ......... 18,871 1,804 
ON SS Perr rere Tre 25,237 12,779 
EEOC EE EO ROCCO ETE 99,328 16,148 
Beeman BOUer occ cccccsscs 49,555 3,835 
Engine and Mach......... 13,397 352 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 227,236 87,781 
Auto Collision ........... 18,319 5,276 
Other Prop. Dam, & Coll. 31,587 7,923 

TOPEBAE. 404:065000%) $466,473 $135,898 
Travelers 
Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
DO... cncupeennawnee $492,149 $165,102 
I oi cia ee ea ae id a Ca 197,483 129,413 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 4,003 19,040 
Ps EAE ccc svedsves 846,109 365,334 
Ceher EAGT cccccccece 341,530 101,242 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 1,717,853 864,162 

ED. eda witeua waa 3,599,127 $1,644,293 
United Casualty of Mass 
Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 

ROO 6 aiccksdnaeiabd> *$25,236 $9,407 
27 >. $25,236 $9,407 


* Includes Health. 
United Life & Aogitont 
Net Net T.osses 


P remiums Paid 
men-Canm. A... & Tis ccaciccas $4,716 $8,471 
yy, cf |) oer $4,716 $8,471 

United States Guarantee 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
DD tscreedekonhe ee Sa sraceens 
Auto Liability ........... 164,530 76,190 
Other Liability .......... 23,327 4,636 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 34,994 14,471 
DY Sechhae cake cassia 50,770 8,876 
SE  wveesrumi scenes ane 34,332 3,911 
Wake: GEBOR cccvceesecexs 786 275 
NS Fa re ' 28,590 10,290 
Auto. Prop Damage 39,0024 13,308 
Auto Collision .... 761 595 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll 277 ? 333 
TOTALS $381,094 $134,885 

Universal Indemnity 

Net Net T.osses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto liability ‘ $165,013 $65,779 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 46,321 16,209 
TOTALS ..cccccocee $211,334 $81,988 


51) 
United Benefit Life of Neb. 


Net Net ! osses 


Premiunis Paul 
Nl cwideiedees ean *$8,128 $2,380 
piiy * Qe $8,128 $2,580 
* Includes Health. 
United States Casualty 
Net Net | osses 
Premiums Paid 

rr $9,140 $989 
NE conan aiag Rie hadnt 2,004 985 
eer 239,717 116,936 
Other Linhility ....sc0., 200,599 $5,675 
Workmen's Comp. ....... 332,263 204,128 
PO x 4tehe oun swan ann 9,768 25,9 2 
PE: cc waeneenseenes 9,418 928 
errr rer ee 12,338 1,482 
OS ee ee 15,549 1.902 
Auto. Prop. gent ‘ 76,196 31,90 
Auto Collision . ara ames 1,09¢ 33 
Other Prop Dam. & Coll 3,336 35 
thus Perr. $911,414 $474,817 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Ne 


Net I osses 





Premiums Paid 
Accident ......... $29,682 $6.478 
OS eee nearness 7,036 2,458 
nowt. BA. & Henscwcs a - scecaune 
Rane TAME iccccacces 345,219 120,560 
Other Liability .......... 315,506 86.900 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 391,633 259,641 
OES 127 659 15,62 
eee aa 17 
a kee 10 270 
ES RR RT TS 7,149 
Anto. Prop. Damage...... $1,062 
Auto Collision ........... 2,015 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 760 
eae 1,000 
WE. 2iepienae $ $601,641 
Utica Mutual 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... $58,475 $11,405 
Other Liability .......... 5,227 728 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 94,385 35,086 
eee me -. ivawaleaets 
eae a ia : 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 18,043 4,598 
Ree COMMON: 666ccciness 1,383 899 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll 688 7 
Se GE -sexcctetamnsnws 8 7 
PEED énaavaddvana $178,322 $52,798 


Washington National 
Net Net T osses 


: Premiums Paid 
DONE a cniscadawaccics *$297,659 $87,156 
fo? eee $297, 659 $87 ,15¢ 


* Includes Health. 
Western Casualty & | 
et Net Losses 


, ae. ae Paid 
PN MII 50. 6:5-45 SRaos. genie nin b —300 
GE A 5. waanccsus ecdovsiear 350 
ee ———. “<a 


Yorkshire Indemnity 
vet Net Losses 


Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ........... $43,892 $6,204 
Other Liability .......... 4,513 1,630 
RSE OER ERE 1,632 2909) 
WIE cxcanadannesnsee ss 4,140 —335 
tO eee 2,969 gn1 
NINN ashok iddsh ide cig: Raia 2,349 1,250 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 10,052 3,531 
Auto Collision .......... Er ee rl 
TEED cctinkisens $69,707 $13,380 
Zurich General Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 

ee $11,289 $2,448 
ee eee 24,557 16,618 
Auto Liability ...... 222,584 87,331 
Other Liability .......... 127,740 36,445 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 318,154 152,690 
OO OS eee 8,622 3,451 
Ee 13,693 7,309 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 62,747 25,989 
Auto Collision ........... 1,943 154 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll. 5,697 377 
po | Pee $796,126 $332,812 





Live and Let Live Theme of 
Aetna’s World Fair Exhibit 


“Live and Let Live” is the theme 
chosen by Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies for their “Laboratory for Living” 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 
It will be symbolized by a large bas 
relief to adorn the “theme tower” of 
the exhibit. Central figure of the de- 
sign is a mother who, with arms out- 
stretched in a gesture of appeal, shields 
her two children. This bas-relief is the 
work of Evelyn Longman Batchelder, 
sculptress, of Windsor, Conn., and is 
expected to rank among other outstand 
ing pieces of art at the fair Mrs 
3atchelder has received many hich 
awards for her statues and memorials 
located in various cities throughout the 
country. 

Purposes of Exhibit 

In the “Laboratory for Living” visitors 

will be offered an opportunity to wit- 





passengers on the S.S. Santa 
making a Caribbean cruise 
are William New York man- 
ager of General Accident, Mrs. Bernhard 


William F. 


\mong 
Paula now 
3ernhard, 


and their son, 


—_——=_ 


Ella Barnett 


The accompanying picture was taken 
at the pier before sailing on March 10 
When John H,. Grady went to Philadel- 
phia upon his appointment as United 
States attorney he was _ succeeded as 
New York manager by Mr. Bernhard 





Accident Causes Changing; More 
Cuts on Bottles Since “Repeal’ 


The nation’s campaign for highway 
safety appears to be getting some re- 
sults, but Americans are substituting 
other means of killing and injuring them- 
selves, a five-year survey of its accident 


claim files by the Travelers Insurance 
Co. reveals. The people are gradually 
conquering the hazards of highway 
travel, but in their prosaic activities 


about the home, and in their recreation- 
al pursuits, they are less adept at avoid- 
ing danger. 

Automobile accidents during the last 
five years accounted for but 23% of all 
claims, whereas during the five-year 
period 1929-1933 they represented 29% 
In contrast, accidents at home rose from 
30% of the total in the period 1929-1933 

35% during the last five years. An 
increase is also noted in the percentage 
of mishaps attributed to sports and rec- 
reation while a decrease is shown in 
travel accidents. 

Changes in habits of living even dur- 
ing the brief span of the past ten years 
are reflected in the company’s analysis. 


Cuts on bottles and sharp instruments, 
for instance, were twice as frequent dur- 
ing the last five repeal years as they 
were in the previous five predominantly 
prohibition years. Winter sports acci- 
dents jumped more than 150% and bicy- 
cle accidents, almost negligible a decade 
ago, show prominently in the list. Ev- 
dence that more persons are engaging 
in sports is shown by sizeable increases 
in accidents from that cause. 

Offsetting these increases is a series 
of equally interesting declines. Accidents 
due to cranking automobiles are fast dis- 
appearing, although there are still about 
100 reported each year. That automo- 
hiles are fast becoming mechanically 
foolproof, or else too complicated for 
the layman to understand, is indicated 
in a rapid decline of accidents while re- 
pairing cars. Collisions with street cars 
are only about half what they were ten 
years ago. : 

The study was based on 148,183 acci- 
dents reported to the company, on which 


almost $19,000,000 was paid. 





ness a series of scientific experiments 
which will reveal interesting facts about 
their physical and mental characteristics. 


\t the same time they may observe 
through manual demonstrations and 
sound motion pictures the workings of 


in nature, the disregard of which 
can seriously affect their well-being. 
Through ingenious mechanical, electri- 
cal and chemical tests, and with the aid 


forces 


of light and action displays, all who 
would live and let live in the world of 
tomorrow will be shown how to avoid 


being the cause or the victims of need 
less mishaps. 
Health Features 

More healthful living is one of three 
inajor objectives of the exhibit. The de- 
cision to add health education as a fea 
tured unit is based upon the favorable 
results obtained from more than four 
years of conservational activity in the 
allied fields of safety and fire preven- 
tion. These health topics will be pre- 


sented by means of ingenious mech- 
anisms and action displays from one ol 
which visitors will learn that to keep 
from gaining or losing weight a person 
must keep an even balance between the 
energy received by the body in the form 
of food and the amount of energy ex 
pended. 

Other sections of the display give ad- 
ditional examples of how the law of sup- 
ply and demand controls the balancing 
of the body’s receipts and expenditures 
There will also be demonstrations of 
actual explosions and other fire hazards, 
together with dramatized lectures show- 
ing how such hazards may be overcome. 
The Aetna self-testing devices for auto 
mobile drivers, already widely known 
among police and safetv officials, will 
form the basis for the highwav safety 
section of the exhibit. A moving pic 
ture safety text-book will provide con 
tinuous instruction in safe driving and 





safe walking practices. 
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Compulsion Will Be 
Delayed, Says O’Connor 


NEED FOR ETERNAL VIGILANCE 





Speaker at Philadelphia Meeting Deals 
Exhaustively With Fallacies of 
Socialized Health Insurance 

High sounding terms and sweet phrases 
may disguise it but the cold fact remains 
that socialized health insurance is im- 
practicable and unworkable, if for no 
other reason than that its cost is too 
high. So Edward H. O’Connor, assist- 
ant secretary, Bankers Indemnity, told 
the Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delphia at its March meeting. 
But socialized health insurance has 
more against it than merely its cost, de- 
dared Mr. O’Connor. In an address that 
dissected and analyzed all phases of the 
Capper and Wagner bills now before 
Congress, he pointed out, by citing the 
experience of England and Germany, 
that socialized health insurance also 
causes demoralization and deterioration 
the medical profession. And, more 
important, instead of improving the 
health condition of the lower third of 
the population and preventing disease, 
it actually increases sickness while turn- 
ing the laboring class into malingerers. 


Must Be Alert 


While confident that no form of so- 
cialized or compulsory health insurance 
will be enacted at this time, Mr. O’Con- 
nor warned that unless the insurance 
business is alert, well meaning and active 
minorities may eventually put through 


this measure just as the Eighteenth 
Amendment was made law. 
‘T do not believe we are on the 


threshold of compulsory health insur- 
ance at this time,” he said, “but, like an 
epidemic of disease, if not curtailed in 
the beginning, it is apt to keep bobbing 
up every legislative year, each time gain- 
ing more misguided followers until it is 
accepted.” He pointed out that the Wag- 
ner bill specifies that the cost is not to 
come from special taxes but from gen- 
eral revenue. “And where,” asked Mr. 
O'Connor, “does general revenue come 
but from taxation ?” 

Then he went on to show that while 
the Wagner bill claims not to be health 
insurance, its provisions are nothing but 
health insurance. Pointing out that one 
of the main tenets of all of the sugges- 
tions for socialized health insurance is to 
increase the income of the doctors, dent- 
ists and nurses, Mr. O’Connor queried: 
‘If the people of the United States are 
going to help the doctors, dentists and 
nurses to make a living, why not also 
help the bankers, the insurance man, 
etc.? Why not let us all become social- 
istic and work for the government and 
the state as in Russia, Germany and 
Italy ?” 

Experience in England 


Touching on the Capper bill, Mr. 
Connor remarked: “The first principle 
that strikes me as unworkable is the 
cost,” going on to point out that “it will 
amount to at least 6% of the total of all 
Wages.” 

He cited statements of leading English 
physicians which, among other things, 
Stated as regards socialized health in- 
surance: “It is a question, from the 
general practitioner’s point of view, of 
getting as many patients as he can on 
his list and getting the consultations 
over as fast as he can. Only by such 
Means can a living be made. In Eng- 
land, on the reexamination of 468,000 
Persons in 1934, 179,000 were declared 
sick and 289,000 were found to be well. 
Political influence of approved societies 
's one of the reasons there was no ful- 
fillment of the hope that, under com- 
pulsory health insurance, the panel doc- 
‘ors would detect disease in its early 
‘tages and thereby reduce the tremen- 
ous financial loss to workers and _ in- 
dustry from illness. Actually, the loss 
@ grown enormously.” 

A German Viewpoint 

He offered this statement of Dr. Paul 
+ Frank of Germany, where compulsory 


health insurance has been in effect for 
fifty-five years: “For almost thirty years 
I have worked as a German panel doctor 
under the conditions of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, and for many years I was 
a member of the physicians’ committee. 
During this period I witnessed a deterio- 
ration of the medical profession. An in- 
surance scheme soon becomes a business; 
it must do so to succeed; while the 
practice of medicine must be a profession 
to succeed at its best. The two will 
not mix.” 
Dr. Mayo’s Opinion 


Mr. O’Connor quoted from other med- 
ical authorities and pointed out that em- 
inent American physicians were in op- 
position to the plan, including William 
J. Mayo of the famous Mayo Clinic, who 
declared that “Security for the doctor 
means insecurity for the patient.” 

Mr. O’Connor contended that the main 
problem was not “so much a question of 
protecting the masses by socialized medi- 
cine, as of removing first the cause of 
sickness. It is a recognized fact that 
sickness is due to undernourishment, 
poverty and worry attending unemploy- 
ment plus lack of knowledge of sanitation 
and the proper method of taking care 
of the body. The government would do 
well to start to remove the cause by 
teaching the masses how to live.” 

He asserted that “private insurance 


Aetna Furthering Better 


Vision Among Motorists 


In recognition of National Better 
Vision Week, observed February 19-25, 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies urged 
that motorists especially should give 
every consideration to the problem of 
vision. It is pointed out that proper 
vision is one of the most important assets 


any driver can have if he is to con- 
tinue driving his car with safety to 
himself and others. Suggestions were 


given by the Aetna companies for the 
euidance of drivers in preserving good 
vision. 

Acquainting the individual driver with 
the hazards traceable to impaired vision, 
whether caused by the condition of the 
eyes or by poor light, is seen as in- 
creasingly important in accident pre- 
vention work. Numerous studies by safe- 
ty authorities point to the lack of proper 
vision as a major cause of traffic mis- 
haps. 





companies can furnish better protection 
for less cost than any governmental 
body,” and he urged his hearers to 
“come out and meet the issue with pro- 
tection that will answer the needs of 
the public at a price it can afford to 
pay.” 
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Drop in Fire and Automobile Rates 
Makes Producers Receptive to Solic- 
itation of A. & H. Lines 
Recent decreases in both fire and au- 
tomobile rates have meant a sharp drop 
in the income of insurance agents and 
brokers, said Edward H. O’Connor, as- 
sistant secretary Bankers Indemnity, to 
the Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delphia at its March meeting. He de- 
clared that this situation is one which 
presents a fine opportunity to the ac- 
cident and health business to line up 
agents and brokers in active production 
of their lines. Mr. O’Connor pointed out 
in plain language that agents and brokers 
are facing severe competition for the 
business now on their books and are re- 
ceptive to any line that they might so- 
licit, in the knowledge that competition 
would be lacking, that sales resistance 
would be at a minimum, and that the 

financial returns would be greater. 

He asserted that no coverage offered 
today by any insurance company best 
answered those points in any greater de- 
gree than accident and health insurance ; 
that if underwriters presented the lines 
to the agents and brokers in the proper 
manner they would find them eager and 
willing to solicit this line in large vol- 
ume, as a certain means of recouping the 
loss in their incomes. 
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National Surety Has 
Perform or Pay Bond 


DESIGNED FOR PRIVATE WORK 





Advantages Peculiar to New Form and 
Methods Agents Can Use in Solici- 
tation and Advertising 


The National Surety Corp. recently 
put on the market a new “perform or 
pay” bond designed to protect the pri 
vate builder against default by his con 
tractor. The new form was recently de 
scribed to agents of the company in the 
National Fieldman and emphasis was 
placed on the fact that it up 4 
new field of solicitation of contract bonds 
on private work. The National Field- 
man article says in part: 


opens 


Many agents have the mistaken idea 
that contract bond premiums cannot be 
developed except in connection with pub- 
lic works. Many of them think that un 
they have political connections or 
influence they cannot be expected to do 
much with contract bonds, 

Quite the reverse is true. The large 
premiums incident to public works con- 
tracts have dwarfed in a sense the possi- 
bilities lying all around us for the de- 
velopment of contract bonds on private 
work. Some agents feel that where there 
there is no statutory requirement for a 
bond it is useless to attempt solicitation. 

During the past several years there has 
been a definite trend toward the use of 
corporate surety bonds in connection 
with private work. True, this has to do 
with large projects in some instances and 
with important projects of corporations 
with nation-wide interests. More and 
more, however, thoughtful owners who 
desire to minimize the risk in connection 
with the building of a home, a store, or 
a factory are turning to the safety and 
protection of contract bonds. The old 
theory that owners, architects and con- 
tractors object because of the added cost 
of a premium is rapidly being dispelled. 


less 


Purposes of New Bond 


The new perform or pay bond is de- 
signed for private contracts and the bond 
form is clear and free from any restric- 
tive provisions that might be considered 
objectionable. 

The particular advantage of this bond 
to the private owner is that in the event 
his contractor defaults he now is as- 
sured that damages due him will be 
promptly paid and he will not be em- 
barrassed by having to advance addi- 
tional funds to complete the building 
and pay labor and material claims. The 
method of fixing the amount 
concise, clear and easily understood by 
anyone. This will appeal particularly to 
the owner who has available only a cer- 
tain amount of money for the comple- 
tion of the job and might find it difficult 
in the event of default to supply addi- 
tional funds. 


of loss is 


Avenues of Approach 

This is something for every agent to 
think about. In fact, it opens a new field 
of solicitation. You should determine 
how you can best present the matter to 
home builders, lending institutions, archi- 
tects and contractors in your own town. 
Your first approach probably should be 
made to the architects who, once they 
understand the advantage of this new 
form of protection for the owner, will 
be disposed to advocate the bond as part 
of their own recommendations. The plan 
should appeal to the solvent contractors 
in your town who constantly are worried 
with the shoestring contractors, many of 
whom would not be entitled to a bond if 
a bond were required. 


Lending Institutions 


Savings and commercial banks and 
other lending institutions throughout the 
country now own a considerable amount 
of real estate. They are constantly let- 
ting contracts for new buildings and ma- 
jor alterations. You should maintain 
close contact with the real estate man- 
agers: of these institutions and explain 
the advantages of this new bond form. 
You should cooperate with architects 
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BANK RATE REVISED 


Towner Bureau Makes Reduction for 
Method of Selling Blank Checks at 
Stated Price Per Check 

When a bank uses a check master, 
Check-O- Matic or similar method of op- 
erating checking accounts (i.e., where no 
minimum balance is required), the pre- 
mium charge for such special accounts 
under Insuring Clause D of B.B.B. Form 
8 Kevised or Bankers Blanket Forgery 
and Alteration Bond shall be 7% cents 
per account, announces the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau, 

If the Form 8 Revised Bond or the 
}.B.F.&A. Bond has a Forgery Deducti- 
ble Rider attached to it, the computed 
premium for such special accounts shall 
be reduced according to a table furnished. 
The rates and minimums at pp. 9 Re- 
verse, 9a Reverse and 3lb for regular 
checking accounts continue unchanged. 

Many banks have already adopted the 
practice of selling blank checks at a 
nominal charge per check to persons 
who do not maintain a regular checking 
account or keep a minimum amount of 
money on deposit. The Towner Bureau, 
recognizing that this method of operation 
is spreading and that there is likely to 
be a continued growth in the number of 
such accounts, has been making a survey 
as to the probable exposure thereunder. 
The results of the survey justify a re- 
duction in the premium charge for such 
special accounts. 





MINIMUM PREMIUMS REDUCED 





Regulations Governing Safe Deposit Lia- 
bility Insurance Undergo Changes 
by National Bureau 

Minimum premiums have been reduced 
for safe deposit liability insurance for 
banks and safe deposit houses having 
less than 1,000 boxes. The National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
has fixed a minimum premium of $50, 
with insurance of $25,000 or less, for 
banks with 300 boxes or less, and a min- 
imum of $60, with the same amount of 
insurance, for those having from 301 
to 999 boxes. The rate of eight cents 
a box for these risks is still in effect. 

Under the old rules the lowest mini- 
mum premium was $75 for banks having 
2,500 or less boxes, with $50,000 insur- 
ance. This scale remains for banks hav- 
ing over 1,000 boxes and so does the 
schedule for those having more than 
2,500 boxes. Under the new rules, if 
more than $25,000 insurance is written 
for a bank in one of the new small 
classes, the minimum premium for banks 
having 1,000 boxes still applies. 





85 Graduates of School 
Dined by Bankers Indemnity 


The Bankers Indemnity of Newark 
gave a dinner March 14 to mark the 


successful completion of the first year 
of its school of insurance. The dinner 
was held in the American Insurance 
Building and was attended by the officers 
and eighty-five employe graduates of the 
school. 

Preceding the dinner there was a show- 
ing of sound films, and after dinner 
President H. P. Jackson presented the 
diplomas. The evening’s festivities con- 
cluded with dancing. 





who are preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for new construction so that you 
may have plenty of opportunity to ex- 
plain the perform or pay bond to pros- 
pective builders. 

Method of Advertising 


Agents can well present the advantage 
of bonding private construction by ad- 
vertisements in their local papers. Such 
ads should stress the four essential points 
for the consideration of the home owner 
or the man who is building for invest- 
ment: 

1. The services of a good architect or 
engineer. 

2. Complete plans and _ specifications. 

3. General contract for a_ stipulated 
sum. 

4. Perform or pay bond. 


LIQUIDATION PROVES PUZZLE 





Illinois Department Encounters Serious 
Difficulty in Unscrambling Chicago 
Lloyd’s Omelet 
The Illinois Department is having dif- 
ficulty liquidating the affairs of Chicago 
Lloyd’s. With more than 10,000 claims 
filed, totaling in excess of $6,000,000, 
liquidators are meeting with numerous 
complications. As a consequence the 
liquidator has instituted suits against 
each of the 250 underwriters as of the 
date the firm was taken over and liqui- 

dations begun. 

Chief obstacles which confront the 
liquidators are the plan under which 
the Lloyd’s operated, and the refusal of 
Associated Underwriters, Inc., to trans- 
fer to the liquidator the powers of at- 
torney-in-fact. 

Sum and substance of the matter as it 
is being worked out is this: Underwriters 
participated on the basis of $1,000 units, 
for which they had deposited securities. 
They retained rights to withdraw, in 
which cases securities remained in pos- 
session of the trustees for fourteen 
months. Soon after liquidation was 
started underwriters sued for interest on 
these guaranty deposits and in many 
cases asked for the return of the entire 
deposit. 

These suits claimed dual relations be- 
tween Associated Underwriters, Inc., 
and the National Patent Corp., which 
had practically the same officers and di- 
rectors and, avered the officers of Asso- 
ciated Underwriters, acted without au- 
thority to commit underwriters at Chi- 
cago Lloyd’s for patent losses. 

Adjustments of the more than 10,000 
claims promises to be a mathematical 
task such as might delight an Einstein. 
Assets of Chicago Lloyd’s comprises de- 
posits of underwriters almost entirely. 
This makes it necessary to determine the 
liability of each underwriter on the par- 
ticular commitment to which he is obli- 
gated. The percentages of commitments 
on each policy were changed monthly. 

Procedure which must be followed is 
to trace every claim back to the month 
when the policy was issued and to follow 
it through successive months in order to 
determine the individual commitments. 


BOILER OUTLOOK BETTER 





Improved Methods of Inspection in 
Ontario Expected to Make Underwrit- 
ing More Profitable 
Companies writing boiler insurance in 
Canada are expressing approval of the 
Ontario Government’s new plan for wide 
revision of boiler inspections. Two defi- 
nite results from this are expected; that 
there will be fewer explosions and fewer 
losses. Norman Hipel, minister of labor 
in Ontario, has adopted a policy where- 
by only qualified officials will be per- 

mitted to do inspection work. 

These government inspectors will be 
furnished with all necessary instruments 
to make the proper inspections required 
of them. About 1,800 stationary and 
hoisting engineers throughout Ontario 
will be affected by the new order. 





Nebraska Dept. Studying 


Winsett Borrowers Plan 

The Nebraska Insurance Department 
has approved articles of incorporation of 
the National Finance Health & Accident 
Association of Omaha, but has deferred 
action on its authorization to do busi- 
ness for further study. Organized on 
the assessment plan, the company will 
write policies for borrowers from a na- 
tional finance corporation known as the 
Winsett System which insures payment 
cf their loans. The policies are assigned 
to the finance company. 

The Nebraska law does not permit an 
insurance agent to write his own busi- 
ness, ard the question raised is whether 
it is also against public policy for an as- 
sociation to write its own business. As 
a protection against loss it is proposed 
to reinsure all the business in Lloyd’s 
of London. Heretofore the system has 
written its business through an Omaha 
health and accident company. 

. M. Jacobberger, president of the 
Winsett System is chief incorporator. 


——— 


Travelers Branch Office 
Men Have Anniversarie, 


Three Travelers branch office men hay 
just celebrated anniversaries. Walter F 
Cushing, adjuster in the Forty-secon 
Street office, New York, completed thir. 
ty years with the company March 4; 
Mr. Cushing joined the company as 
investigator in 1909 in the old Madison 
Avenue office. He has been continy. 
ously employed in the claim departmen 
moving with that office to its present jo. 
cation. 

William M. Scully, assistant manager 
casualty lines, Brooklyn office, complete; 
twenty-five years March 16. He begay 
as an investigator in the Springfield 








Mass., branch. Since joining the com. 
pany he has served as special agent and 
then as assistant manager in Hartford 
sridgeport, Worcester, Mass., and Pitts. 
burgh. He was transferred to Brooklyn 
in 1929. 

Carlyle L. Kennell, assistant manager, 
casualty lines, Buffalo branch, completes 
twenty years today, March 17. Mr. Ken. 
nell joined the company in 1919 as spe- 
cial agent at Reading and was trans. 
ferred to Buffalo, becoming  assistan 
manager, casualty lines, in 1930, 





GENERAL RE-NORTH STAR 


Both Companies Show Asset and Surplus 
Increases, Valuing Securities 
on Department Basis 

The 1938 financial statement of Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp. shows admitted 
assets of $17,160,835, with bonds and 
stocks valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, an increase of $1,872- 
182 over 1937. Surplus amounted to %- 
000,000 plus a voluntary reserve of $730; 
116, a total of $6,730,116 compared with 
$5,285,913. If bonds were valued at De- 
cember 31 market quotations, admitted 
assets would be increased to $17,291,737 
and voluntary reserve to $861,017. Net 
written premiums in 1938 amounted to 
=e compared with $5,715,786 for 
1937. 

North Star Insurance Co., controlled 
by General Reinsurance, shows admitted 
assets of $4,712,875, an increase of $593- 
802. Surplus increased from $1,650,849 
to $1,673,626. At market quotations ad- 
mitted assets would be increased to $- 
741,194 and surplus to $1,701,945. Net 
written premiums amounted to $2,249- 
185 compared with $1,817,192. 





BOILER-M’CHINERY CONFERENCE 


Important subjects were discussed and 
demonstrations held at a recent three- 
day conference of the boiler and ma- 
chinery inspection division, Maryland 
Casualty, held at the home office. A 
training course for a number of young 
boiler inspectors who have passed Na 
tional Board examinations has been an- 
nounced by the company. They are to 
be given training in welding. The first 
sroup met in Chicago on February 
7. The company also has announced that 
these men are to be placed in Mid- 
Western territory upon completion of 
the course. ; 

The meeting in Baltimore was presided 
over by Holger Jensen, manager of the 
company’s engineering division. e 
ssesions included practical welding and 
inspection work and the discussion 0! 
various problems involved. 





J. D. DORSETT GIVEN WATCH 

J. Dewey Dorsett. who resigned re 
cently as industrial commissioner 
North Carolina to join the Assocration 
of Casualty & Surety Executives as 
casualty department manager, has beet 
presented with a watch by his former 
associates in the North Carolina indus 
trial commission. 


T. L. BEAN GRANDFATHER 

Thomas L. Bean, production manage! 
of the Royal Indemnity, is wearing 4 
happy smile these days as he just tt 
cently became a grandfather. The nev 
born is Miss Patricia Anne Lynch, the 
daughter of Mr. Bean’= daughl’ 
Barbara. 
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4,6. Oakley Praises 
N. Y. Club on Progress 


COMMENDS A. & H. TO BROKERS 





: Hammer Secshe Significantly 
ey xm Departments; Behind-the- 
Scenes Skit Presented 





Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president, 
United States F. & G, in charge of 
Greater New York, and who is reputed 
to be senior casualty company executive 
along William Street in point of service, 
yas the honored guest at the educational 
meeting Tuesday of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York. He was 
introduced to a receptive crowd of bro- 
kers, agents and company underwriters 
by Wesley T. Hammer, the club’s edu- 
ational vice-president, as one of the 
arst executives to back the A. & H. Club 
in its concerted effort to stress the value 
{ A. & H. insurance to producers. Mr. 
Qakley, who is honorary chairman of the 
forthcoming Accident & Health Week 
drive, commended the club’s educational 
meetings which have had such good at- 
tendance. He also felt that the daily 
newspaper publicity being given these 
days to health insurance proposals should 
provide plenty of sales ammunition for 
wide-awake producers. 
Dates Ahead Announced by Pope 


That the New York club has an am- 
bitious program lined up for A. & H. 
Week, April 24-29, and for May which 
will be observed as Production Month, 
was indicated by R. W. Pope, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, who as chairman of the 
special committee, announced _ these 
events: a sales meeting scheduled for 
April 11 in the Chamber of Commerce 
Great Hall followed by a sales break- 
fast April 25 in the Roger Smith Hotel, 
East Forty-first Street, then in May a 
sales meeting, and on June 22 a pro- 
ducers’ banquet in Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The big day that week will be June 23 
which, as previously announced, is desig- 
nated as Accident & Health Day at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Claims From Production Angle 

Following Mr. Pope’s announcement 
Chairman Hammer paved the way for 
the educational feature of the meeting— 
“Claims from the Production Standpoint” 
—by explaining: “A policy is no better 
than its performance. What we sell is a 
promise to pay, and the value of what 
we have sold is demonstrated when the 
promise is performed. When you pro- 
ducers have the opportunity to help ful- 
fill those promises you should make the 
most of it. One of the finest things 
about A. & H. insurance from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint is that so many 
claims are made, and are paid. You can 
use that fact as a definite asset in de- 
veloping new business.” 

Mr. Hammer suggested: “When a 
claim is paid to one of your clients fa- 
miliarize yourself with it. If it is an in- 
jury claim, find out how the accident oc- 
curred, what the nature of the injury 
was, how much disability was involved, 
and whether or not any major expense, 
such as hospitalization, was incurred. 
This. is information which should help 
you in future solicitation—for remember 
that you must motivate a prospect, and 
there is nothing that helps to do that 
more than to paint pictures and put your 
Prospect in them.” 

This brought Mr. Hammer to the pro- 
srams highspot—a short skit depicting 
a behind-the-scenes picture of “The 
ontract in Action,” in the claim office 
ot one of the leading companies. This 
skit in three parts, prepared by William 
. Jeffrey, A. & H. production manager, 
Metropolitan office, Ocean Accident, had 
as participants the following: Robert 
all, claim adjuster, Preferred Accident ; 
Orville Boudreau, agent, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life; Russell F. Chapman, A. & H. 
Tyerintendent, New York office, Royal 
ndemnity, and Philip H. Schreyer, A. 
CI - Superintendent, New York office, 
— Falls Indemnity. Mr. Schreyer, 
Who took the part of the claimant, gave 
4 Tealistic touch to the skit by appear- 
ing with his arm in a sling. 

ne of the best points made was that 


producers might profitably “watch the Home Should Be Same 


wheels go round” in claim departments : 
of their respective companies as it would As Business Coneern 


help them sell a lot more insurance. 


They would note, for example, that “we INSURANCE AIDS IN SOLVENCY 
adjusters are just as anxious as you pro- 
— > do a good job, and ” — Proclaiming Accident and Health Week 
cowl among, our an eer Calfornia, Governor Seer, Help 
who took the role of the adjuster in the Toward Gesnsusts Sooty 
skit: “Sometimes we do miss but in California’s new governor, Culbert L. 
more cases than not when he do it is Olson, has issued a proclamation declar- 
because of something for which we are ing April 24 to 29 Accident and Health 
not to blame. R Week, and urging the citizenry to co- 
The next and final educational meet- operate. He expresses his views in the 
ing of the series will be March 28. following manner: 

“A constructive _ el anon educa- 
tional program designed to aid in 

COMERFORD BABY GIRL achieving economic security of the 

_Mrs. Joseph F. Comerford, wife of the American family should receive public 
en ani Raga yor yes of the ang yorees a poe +. 
Maryland Casualty, gave birth to a seven “The American home should be a 
pound, four ounce, baby girl on March 8. business enterprise—organized, managed 
3oth Mrs. Comerford and Judith Ann and protected. It should be maintained 
are doing well. always on a solvent basis, protected 
against the loss or curtailment, of in- 
TO HOLD ALUMNI REUNION — due to disability from ill health or 

accident. 

Plans are going forward for the first “Yet in a majority of homes the dif- 
alumni reunion of the United States Fi- ference between ordinary living and ac- 
delity & Guaranty school of insurance tual want, when income ceases, is a 
which will be held at the home office in matter of only a few weeks. Good health 
Baltimore June 8 and 9. A large ma-_ and current earning ability of the bread- 
jority of the 300 graduates are expected winner form the only real economic asset 
to attend. in many cases. When disability through 














ill health or accidental injury comes 
this asset not only is taken away, but 
medical and other expenses increase, 
impairing the economic security of the 
family. 

“In an effort to protect our citizens 
against losses occasioned by sickness and 
accident, and to aid them in _ building 
toward their own economic security, may 
ve encourage, cooperate and assist in a 
humanitarian program to disseminate 
pertinent information of this vital need 
for protection.” 


Medical Books Added To 


Insurance Library List 


Several hundred dollars have been spent 
by the Insurance Society of New York for 
additional books on the medical features 
of casualty insurance. These books ob- 
tained primarily to provide a reference 
library for the society’s new medical juris- 
prudence course. 





TO HEAR REID HARTSIG 

The Insurance Institute of Hartford 
will hold its seventeenth meeting of the 
current series of lectures on casuaity 
insurance March 23. Reid Hartsig, Trav- 
elers, will lecture on the origin and de- 
velopment of accident and health insur- 
ance. 











BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS 








Cash in Banks and Offices. 
United States Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds. i - : ‘ ‘ = 
Public Utility, Railroad and Other Bonds. 3 : : . 
Stocks . 3 . : 5 J P " ‘ ; ‘ : : 
Real Estate (Home Office and New York Office Buildings) - 
Collateral Loans ‘ _ ‘ ‘ ; i " 
Premiums in Course of Collection (none over 90 days) 
Accrued Interest . i 7 a ‘ ‘i j ‘ ‘a 
Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 
Other Admitted Assets. - ‘ X ‘ e : ’ 


Total Admitted Assets 








LIABILITIES — 
Reserve for Claims . . ‘ : é ; 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ; x 5 é ‘ 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes Payable in 1939 

Reserve for Commissions on Outstanding Premiums 

Reserve for Other Liabilities . : : ‘ i ; ; “ ‘ 


Total Liabilities except Capital . . . ‘ ‘ ji 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL... .. . . . .  «$2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - :--: : + + + + 93,028,626.84 


T. J. FALVEY, Presjdent 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,213,826.69 
1,277,628.36 

963,292.80 

. 4,812,373.65 
. 5,992,708.00 
‘ 3,321,366.00 
‘ 160,430.92 
° 2.738,215.96 
‘ 86,187.74 
: 225,416.54 
268,665.65 


$21,060,112.31 


$ 8,540,753.27 


; 5,218,588.94 
. 549,037.99 
. 548,817.75 
. 174,287.52 


° $15,031,485.47 


- $1,000,000.00 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS .... . 


(Excluding $1,000,000.00 Contingency Reserve) 
Total . : . ° ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ ; : 


Bonds in the amount of $823,126.82 amortized value are deposited with various 


States as required by law. 


As prescribed by Insurance Department regulations, all bonds eligible for amor- 
tization are so valued in this statement. Bonds not eligible for amortization, bonds 
in default, and all stocks are carried at December 31, 1938, market values. 


. . 5,028,626.84 





Transacts business throughout the United States, writing 
FIDELITY, SURETY and FORGERY BONDS and ALL KINDS of CASUALTY INSURANCE 


New York Office: 130 William Street 
Under Management of WALLACE J. FALVEY, First Vice-President 
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On the Production“Firing Line” 








Blind Agent Conducts Insurance 
Business Successfuly 20 Years 


Arthur Olsen, Stoughton, Wis., knew 
when he was 20 years old that he would 
become blind; oculists told him so. Now 
he is 54 years old and although almost 
totally blind he has operated an insur- 
ance agency successfully for many years. 
In the Maryland Casualty’s “Marylander” 
he tells of his experiences as a blind 
agent. He has represented that com- 
pany ever since he opened his agency. 

Mr. Olsen found his inspiration to con- 
quer the handicap of blindness in the 
creed of Benjamin Disraeli: “Man is not 
the creature of circumstances, but he can 
be master of them.” Mr, Olsen finds 
that when the ability to see is gone the 
other senses become highly developed, 
enabling a blind person to do seemingly 
impossible things. A keenly developed 
sense of hearing is highly important to 
a blind man. Mr. Olsen believes that 
the sense of touch comes next In im- 
portance, Equally important is memory, 
which becomes much sharpened in a 
blind person. 


Good System Necessary 


Mr. Olsen walks to work every day. 
His efficiency is uncanny. From a stack 
of letters he can select one desired, 
knowing it by feeling the texture of the 
paper. “To succeed in business,” Mr. 
Olsen explains, “one must have a rigid 
system. There must be a place for 
everything, and everything must be in its 
place.” 

He has been in insurance for twenty 
years. Until eight years ago he was a 
member of a partnership, but in 1930 he 
took the business over for himself. His 
only assistant is his secretary, who reads 
his mail to him, keeps his books, pre- 
pares insurance blanks and does other 
routine work which he cannot do. 


Operates Typewriter 


Mr, Olsen does much of his own cor- 
respondence, operating the typewriter by 
the touch system. His business letters 
are as well done as any written by a 
person with full eyesight. Although he 
knows the New York point system of 
reading and writing for the blind, Mr. 
Olsen does not use it in his business, 
preferring to rely on his secretary to 
read to him. 

Until age 21 Mr. Olsen could read. 
Then his eyes began to fail. He com- 
pleted high school and could have gone 
on to the university. Instead he de- 
cided to travel, learning all he could 
from that experience as long as his sight 
lasted. 


Cause Not Known 


He spent two years on the Pacific 
Coast from California to Alaska. There 
he obtained some experience in mining. 
No specialist or oculist has been able to 
tell Mr. Olsen why his eyes failed. They 
are healthy except for a partial paralysis 
of his optic nerve. After twenty-six 
years in almost complete darkness, Mr. 
Olsen doesn’t consider that he is greatly 
handicapped. 

“People who have all their faculties 





BECOMES AGENCY COMPANY 

Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, Dallas, 
announces appointment of Stanley W. 
Izard as manager and attorney-in-fact. 
He was formerly secretary, Employers 
Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, having 
been associated with that company since 
its organization in 1914. Under his man- 
agement, Lloyds Guarantee Assurance 
becomes strictly an agency company and 
will accept business only from duly au- 
thorized agents. 





ARTHUR OLSEN 


don’t appreciate them,” he asserts. “An 
affliction sometimes is a blessing in dis- 
guise. When you are faced with blind- 
ness, or any other affliction for that mat- 
ter, it makes you sit up and take an ac- 
count of yourself. I believe, as Disraeli 
said, that man can usually be master of 
circumstances, rather than allowing cir- 
cumstances to overwhelm him.” 


Richmond County Men 
Hear Lees on Casualty 


SPEAKS ON RATING AND FORMS 





Finds Tendency Toward Combining Cov- 
erages and Limiting Exclusions; 
Loss Prevention Important 





Dividing casualty lines into two main 
groups, Harry Lees, assistant manager 
New York branch, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, addressed the Richmond 
County (N. Y.) Agents Association re- 
cently on the principles of that branch 
of insurance. The two main groups he 
described are those insuring against legal 
liability—common law or statutory—and 
those insuring against injury to an as- 
sured or damage to property. 

Under the common law liability may 
involve an automobile, or it may be em- 
ployer’s liability; miscellaneous liability 
—such as O. L. and T., elevators, prod- 
ucts, teams, contractual or protective. 
Under the statutory law it may be com- 
pensation; automobile buses and trucks, 
etc. 

Damage to insured’s property or in- 
jury to him come under the head of acci- 
dent or health insurance, burglary, auto- 
mobile collision, elevator collision and 
plate glass. 

Exclusions in policies, said Mr. Lees, 
are made only for premium determina- 
tion. The tendency is to combine cover- 
ages and to limit exclusions. The com- 
prehensive policy has been made avail- 
able for miscellaneous liability lines either 
on a payroll or sales basis. 


Policy Conditions 


Mr. Lees then explained that in legal 
liability policy forms are practically all 
alike, insuring against the liability im- 
posed by law. In the case of property, 
forms should be alike. The most varia- 
tion exists in accident and health forms. 
In policy drafting the tendency is toward 











If you are liable for claims 
as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident, drastic 
measures are taken to press 
payment. If cash isn’t 
handy, your salary may be 
attached . . . your savings 


used up .. . your home and investments sold for what they 
will bring . . . your license taken away... . 


But the autoist who is adequately protected with an 
American Surety or New York Casualty policy is safe 
from loss. If he is liable, the Company will pay claims in 
full, up to the amount for which the policy is written. 


The financial standing of these Companies is ample 
evidence, throughout the United States and Canada, that 
the insured is “financially responsible”. 





th Companies write Fidelity, 


P 3 j 
OFFICES: NEW A 
Forgery and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 


—————_—= 
standardization. This is observed in the 
automobile policy which is mandatory op 
all companies in New York. Liability anq 
burglary will probably be the next to yp. 
dergo the process of standardization, 

Mr. Lees held that in the State of 
New York coverages should be alike fo; 
the same rates, even in the case of acgj. 
dent insurance. Nevertheless differences 
are more imaginary than real. If there 
were any real differences the Insurance 
Department would seek to have them 
equalized. 


Features of Underwriting 


Speaking of underwriting, moral and 
physical hazards, Mr. Lees referred to 
average rates and the fact that selection 
is always against the company. This, he 
said, is justification, from the company 
angle, for the insurance agency system, 
Underwriting physical hazards is simple 
but underwriting moral hazard is more 
difficult. Speaking generally, underwrit- 
ers react the same although all lines 
may get written. 

The agency which has had bad busi- 
ness cannot survive, neither can the 
company which has bad agents. Im- 
proved physical condition not only im- 
proves underwriting results but is of 
public benefit ard economic importance, 
It is a major function of the insurance 
companies not only to pay losses but to 
prevent losses. That, declared Mr. Lees, 
is where the agent comes into the pic- 
ture. As he prevents losses on his risks 
he serves the whole community by keep- 
ing rates down. 

The speaker described rate making, 
which is done only on the pure premium 
basis. He dealt with compensation and 
automobile rates and held collected rates 
as unimportant; it is the pure premiums 
that count. He finished with some re- 
marks on retrospective rating. 





Ten Selling “Demandments” 


Mervin L. Lane, Broker, Sends Clever 
Direct Mail Piece to Buyers; Also 
Doing Newspaper Advertising 

Mervin L. Lane, New York insurance 
broker who has established a reputation 
as a columnist and writer on insurance 
subjects, made a hit with buyers of in- 
surance this week by a direct mail piece 
called “My ‘Ten Demandments’ of Sell- 
ing.” To those who received it the 
suggestion was made “Keep this—and 
give it to the first salesman who calls 
on you, whose presentation you feel 
might be improved.” The “ten demand- 
ments” are as follows: 

1. Don’t lie. It wastes time. You are 
bound to be caught in the end, and that 
is the wrong end. 

Don’t “visit” 

business hours. 

too. 

3. Don’t kick if the customer kicks. If 
you’re worth while correcting, you're 
worth while! No man wastes time cut- 
ting specks out of rotten apples. 

4. Don’t tell the customer what he'd like 
to hear. Tell him what he ought to hear. 

5. Honesty is still the best (participating) 
policy. 

6. Be a good “listener.” The very nature 
of the insurance business requires the 
religious keeping of confidences. Never 
repeat to anyone what you know about 
your man. 

7. When the business under discussion has 
been concluded—leave! As with travel 
ing salesmen, no customer objects to 
“good terminal facilities.’ 





do 


with the customer during 
He has a living to make, 


8. Give the customer better service than he 
expects, and he will give you more busi 
ness than you expect. 

9. If the only reason for presenting your 
proposition is because you “were in the 
neighborhood,” you have indirectly af 
fronted the customer. 

10. Do business only with companies which 
are first class in every respect. Remember 
that the value of the policy can only be 
proven when there is a claim. 


Mr. Lane is also doing some daily 
newspaper advertising of accident insut- 
ance in keeping with the increased pub- 
lic interest in this form of protection. 


Mar 
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More than 1600 A%tna producers 
have already discovered the signif- 
icance of this statement. Some were 
new to the insurance business. 
Others had been in it for years. But 
all have spent the most important 
five weeks of their lives at the 
/Etna’s Home Office equipping 
themselves for successful selling. 
Upon completion of the Avtna’s 
Casualty and Surety Sales 
Course they have proceeded to 

put into practice the principles 

there taught and demonstrat- 

ed. As a result they have 

accomplished far more in a 

short time than they would 

have in a much longer time 

— if ever — without this 


training. 
Next Session 
Begins April 24 
Ends May 27 
































To Success / 


The course is not a substitute for 
work — on the contrary it teaches 
the men how to work. By giving 
those who attend a thorough 
grounding in all branches of the 
casualty and surety business, and 
by emphasizing the value of 
directed effort and co-ordinated 
selling, courage is developed, 
enthusiasm created and a 
“design for living” established. 
The records of its graduates 
attest to the fact that they 
have indeed found “a short 
cut to success.”” Within the 
brief space of two or three 
years many have become 
the leading insurance pro- 
ducers in their respective 


communities. 


If you would like to know 
more about this important 
project, we would be very glad 
to send you a descriptive 


booklet. 
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Insurance Company Not Liable 
To Agent's Guests in Automobile 


Kelly, an agent of the Metropolitan 
Life in Kansas City, Mo., was driving 
his own car in which Gosney and Benson 
were riding, when he had an accident 
which resulted in Kelly’s death and in 
injury to Gosney and Benson, They 
brought separate actions against the in 
surance company, alleging that Kelly at 


the time of the accident was its agent, 
and employe; that they were passen 
vers and invitees of the company, and 


that the accident and their injuries were 
due to Kelly’s negligence. The com 
pany removed the to the Federal 
court, and denied that at the time of the 
accident the plaintiffs were its passen 
gers and that Kelly was its agent or was 
operating the car in its service. 

The cases were consolidated and tried. 
The jury returned a verdict for each 
plaintiff. The company appealed No 
question was raised as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence as to Kelly’s negligence 
or as to the amount of damages. The 
important question was whether under 
the common law of Missouri, liability 
of the company for Kelly’s negligence 
was established. 

Court of Appeals Decision 

The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Metropolitan Life v. Gosney, 101 F. 2d 
167, said that the exact question pre 
sented did not appear to have been de 
cided by the Missouri courts. For the 
applicable rules of law, the parties relied 
mainly upon the cases of Chiles v. Met 
ropolitan Life, 230 Mo. App. 350, 91S. W. 


cases 


2d 164, and Vert v. Metropolitan Life, 
Missouri Supreme Court, 117 S. W. 2d 
252, 116 A. L. R. 1381. In the Chiles 
case recovery against the company was 
sustained on the ground that, at ‘the 


time of the collision, the agent was en 
gaged in collecting premiums for the 
company within his debit and was using 
his car in so doing, with the knowledge 
of the company. In the Vert case an 
agent such as Kelly, who, like Kelly, 
was attempting to write insurance out 
side of his debit and was driving home, 


negligently became involved in a colli 
sion in which Vert was injured. Vert 
sued both the agent and the company, 
and recovered a verdict against both. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri reversed 
the judgement against the company. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals said that 
from these cases it is evidently the law 
in Missouri that: (1) liability for in- 
juries to a third person caused by the 
negligent operation of the automobile of 
an insurance agent such as Kelly while 
he is engaged in the solicitation of ordi 
nary life insurance outside of his indus- 
trial debit, may not be visited upon the 
company which employs him; and (2) 
liability for injuries to a third person 
caused by the negligent operation of 
such an agent’s automobile while he is 
engaged in collecting premiums upon in 
dustrial policies within his debit, may 
be visited upon the company employing 
him. 

The court noted, however, that neither 
of these cases deals with the situation 
of an insurance agent carrying passen 
gers in his car while engaged in the 
solicitation of business or the collection 
of premiums. 

The 


assumed that the 


court jury was 
justified in finding that Kelly was en 
gaged both in the solicitation of insu 
ance and in the collection of insurance 


premiums which the company required 
him to collect. That being so, the court 
said. it seemed probable, under the Mis- 
souri rules as above stated, that if Kelly 
under the circumstances existing at the 
time of the accident had negligently run 
anvone down with his car the person 
so injured might have recovered from 
the company as well as from him 

No Implied or Apparent Authority 

T here 
which the 


was here, however, no evidence 
court considered would justifs 


an inference that it was any part of 
Kelly's business as an agent for the com 
pany to transport in his automobile the 


policyhold 


p ieyholders o1 


prospective 


ers of the company, either at his risk 
or otherwise; nor was there any evi- 
dence to show that Kelly had received 
from the company any authority, ex- 
press, implied or apparent, to invite in- 
surance prospects or others to ride with 
him as guests of the company unless 
the direction or suggestion made by an 
assistant district superintendent of the 
company some ten days before the acci- 
dent happened, that Kelly take Gosney 


and get hold of Benson and sell them 
insurance could be so expressed. That 
direction or suggestion did not desig- 


nate in any way the means to be used 
by Kelly in getting Gosney and Bensgn 
together. 

The court felt justified in assuming 
that the rule in Missouri is in substan- 
tial accord with the general rule that an 
employe using an automobile in his em- 
ployer’s business has no implied or ap- 
parent authority to invite others to ride 
with him, and that, if a passenger who 
accepts the unauthorized invitation of 
the employe is injured, the employer is 
not liable. The reason is that the pas- 
senger is not a guest of his but merely 
a guest of his employe. The court cited 


cases in the Eighth Circuit Court of 
\ppeals, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania and Vermont. 

Judgments for the plaintiffs were re- 
versed and the case was remanded for 
a new trial confined to the issue of the 
alleged liability of the company to the 
plaintiffs. 


Voluntary Sickness Plan 
Favored by Physician 


“Socialized Insurance” was the theme 
of a talk before the February meeting 
of the Milwaukee Accident & Health 
Association by James Kelley, executive 
secretary Milwaukee County Medical So- 
ciety. He warned against displacing fam- 
ily doctors by government physicians un- 
der a system of compulsory health insur- 
ance, and said that a medically sound 
and economically efficient solution of the 
problems of broader distribution of med- 
ical care would result from experiments 
now being conducted by organized medi- 
cine throughout the country. Among the 
best plans presented thus far, he said, 
is the voluntary sickness insurance plan. 


INFLUENZA CLAIMS HIGH 

This Winter’s influenza epidemic al- 
most equals the Winter of 1918 and 1919 
in number of victims, but not in inten- 
sity, John S. McGurk of Indianapolis 
told health and accident insurance agents 
of southern Indiana meeting at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel. Health and 
accident claims are running about 300% 


more than average, he said. Death 
claims have not increased proportion- 
ately. 
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RETROSPECTIVE AMENDMENTS 


New York Compensation Board Makes 
Changes Affecting Losses, Cancella- 
tions and Election 
The following amendments to the 
New York Rating Plan 
have been adopted by the Compensation 
Joard and approved 


Retrospective 
Insurance Rating 
by the Superintendent of Insurance, be- 
coming effective as of March 15. 

Valuation of Losses: Amend the first 
two sentences of Section VI, Rule 1 of 
the plan to read as follows: 

The 
Premium 


Rat- 


losses 


determination of the Retrospective 
the 


eighteen 


ing shall be based upon 


date exactly months 
the rating date. 
mium adjustments shall be made at two twelve- 


valued as of a 
subsequent to Further pre- 
month intervals thereafter. . . . 

Valuation of Losses—Cancelled Poli- 
cies: (a) Amend Section VI by adding 
a new rule to be numbered 5, reading 
as follows: 

If the 
the carrier) includes the entire operations of the 


cancellation (either by the assured or 
risk which have been covered by the Retrospec- 
tive Rating Plan, the procedure 
Rules 2 and 3 foregoing, shall 
upon the losses valued as of a date six months 
to the If all the 
operations of the risk which are subject to the 
plan 
there is more than one date of cancellation the 
shall be 
subsequent to the cancellation date of the policy 
last. 


pfovided in 
apply based 


subsequent cancellation date. 


are not included under a single policy and 


valued as of a date six months 


losses 
cancelled Further 
shall be 

thereafter. 


premium adjustments 


made at two twelve-month intervals 
The third adjustment shall be final 
unless further adjustments are approved by the 
board. 

(b) Amend Section VII, 
graph, to read as follows: 
~The experience for any risk rated under 
Retrospective Plan 
the 


first para- 
the 


Rating shall be prepared 


in accordance with standard requirements 
of the Unit Statistical Plan and made available 
to the 


it may 


board in accordance with such rules as 


prescribe. For such policies as are 
for a short term or cancelled 
terminate with the 
Agreement (see rule on “Rating Date’’), sepa- 
rate Unit Statistical Plan data shall be furnished 


the board. 


written so as to 


concurrently Retrospective 


If the policies covering the entire 
operations of a risk subject to the Retrospective 
Agreement are cancelled prior to 


date, separate Unit 


the normal 


expiration Statistical Plan 
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data compiled in accordance with Rule 5 of 
Section VI shall be furnished the board, 
Notice of Election: Amend Section I 
Rule 4 to read as follows: ‘ 
The application of the plan shall be optional 
with the assured either as to all of his opera. 
tions or for the operations in any specific state 
the the insurance 
Such election shall be specified by the 
assured prior to the effective date of the policy 
for the period to be covered by the rating, The 
carrier shall file with the board, not later than 
thirty after the effective date of the 
policy, either a copy of the policy declarations 
Retrospective Premium Endorsement at. 
a copy of the assured’s application 
the 


subject to acceptance of 


carrier. 


days 


with 
tached or 
for 


ceptance 


retrospective rating with carrier's ac. 


indicated thereon. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY 


Annual Statement Shows That Company 
Made Profit on All Classes of 
Business Last Year 
Last year was another profitable one 
for Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. Policy- 
holders’ surplus increased by $452,000 to 
$3,881,000. Reserve for unearned pre- 
miums increased $102,000. Assets  in- 
creased $1,015,000 to $10,742,000. These 
figures are based on the legally required 
valuation of securities. If the securities 
were to be valued at the market prices 
of December 31 the surplus and assets 
would both be $182,000 larger than these 

figures indicate. 

Premiums written amounted to $5,685,- 
000, which is about 214% less than in 
1937, the reduction being principally in 
the field of automobile liability and due 
chiefly to the smaller number of cars 
made and sold. Premiums on other class- 
es varied up or down only slightly. The 
fact that there was no increase in pre- 
miums during the year was owing to the 
generally reduced level of the business. 


Underwriting Results 


Net gain from underwriting operations, 
after allowance for the maximum of 
legally required loss and other reserves, 
and after allowance for Federal income 
taxes, was $59,000 or fifty-nine cents a 
share. 

All classes of business showed a profit, 
including automobile liability, and to an 
even larger extent, fidelity and surety 
classes, all of which have been unprofit- 
able in some former years. 

Income from investments, after allow- 
ance for income taxes, was $297,000 or 
$2.97 a share, substantially the same as 
in 1937. 

The company has a substantial cash 
balance, amounting to $846,000; stocks 
and bonds amounting to $8,566,000. The 
company owns no real estate, has no 
mortgage loans and no collateral loans. 

The Fireman’s Fund and affiliated com- 
panies have just been examined by the 
insurance departments of California, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Illi 
nois and Arkansas. The report of this 
examination was gratifying in every fe 
spect. The examiners said: 

“As shown by the financial statement 
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and supporting statistical schedules, the 
company has shown a steady growth. 
The assets have been conservatively 
valued in accordance with present stand- 
ards. A detailed investigation of paid 
claims revealed that, in the aggregatt 
the established reserves were adequate 
to cover loss payments and expenses 1 
cident thereto. Claimants and_ policy 
holders received prompt and equitable 
treatment.” 













